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Ya, I HAVE A GOODLY HERITAGE.—David, Son of Jesse. 


Tue distinctively robust character of the Anglo-Saxon seg- 
ment of the Aryan race approached its full development simul- 


taneously with the discovery of America and registered its first 
and most notable achievement in the momentous Reformation 
of the succeeding century. Its origin lay deep in the hearts of 
hardy men, passionate for personal liberty and religious freedom, 
but its chief agency in both its internal upbuilding and its ex- 
ternal expanding was a scheme of government designed to fetch 
into action every virile attribute of mankind. Whatever may 
be the outcome of present strivings the world over, from empir- 
ical France to socialist Russia, to make democracies secure for 
their own and tolerable for others, the Feudal system of England 
still stands forth pre-eminent as the one best adapted to the 
needs and effectiveness of its time. 

The basis of the system was universal service for the common 
good. Defense of the realm was enjoined by statute upon all, 
from the highest to the lowest, as a paramount obligation. 
Every able-bodied man was a conscript soldier, armed and 
trained. Class distinctions were maintained in peace to assure 
discipline in war. The king reigned and the nobles ruled, but 
the Parliament controlled, through its own laws, which none 
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might break without incurring savage penalties, even of death, 
for what would now be considered trivial offenses. 

But punishment of criminals was no more severe than protec- 
tion of the innocent was absolute. The peasant’s thatched cot- 
tage was as inviolable under the law as the castle of his lord, 
and his every right was as jealously safeguarded as any pre- 
rogative of the Crown itself. 

Property was regarded as vesting the owner with duties rather 
than with privileges, the land was so administered as to main- 
tain in full vigor the requisite number of families and was main- 
tained primarily in the interest of the State, nobles and gentle- 
men were bound to strict account for the management of their 
private estates and the great number of small farmers, in return 
for protection against encroachment by their powerful neigh- 
bors, were held equally responsible to the established author- 
ities for productive tillage and the physical well-being of them- 
selves, their sons and their helpers. The system was really a 
species of socialism resting upon a military principle and its 
outcome was that blending of law obedience and personal free- 
dom, which became and continues to be the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of all Englishmen from Prince to pauper. 

No modern corporation is more thoroughly organized to the 
smallest detail than was this isolated army of free men, who pre- 
vented successful invasion of their little island for so many hun- 
dred years that, quite naturally and justifiably, they came to re- 
gard it, if not exactly as the mainland, at least as the hub of the 
wheel of Authority, whose spokes reached forth commandingly, 
like the ribs of a fan, over the surface of the earth. Each group 
contentedly took and held its allotted place and concentrated upon 
its specialty. Every child was trained to perform his part 
within the sphere into which he was born and was forbidden to 
cross the line which separated his province from another. The 
women were kept in their places. It was a man’s country. 

So by common acquiescence the few bred to govern did govern 
and the many taught to obey did obey, through the great span 
of years into the twentieth century. Only to-day have the 
positions been reversed, the “ruling class” displaced and the 
“‘working class” installed in technical authority, with the full 
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assent of a wholly impartial and superlatively tactful Crown, 
whose prerogatives have been enhanced rather than diminished 
by the transition. 

In truth, there is no fundamental change in England or in the 
English. Ultimate power is still vested in the direct descendants 
of those who first dethroned Autocracy at Runnymede and then, 
in time, defying the barons, themselves became freedmen and 
freeholders of land; fought fiercely their enemies abroad and no 
less savagely their own succession and religious wars at home; 
held efficiency to be so more highly desirable than numbers that 
their population remained practically stationary through three 
centuries; kept their island to themselves but so religiously 
raised their banners in distant lands, in the name of the Lord 
and for the sake of trade, that their pre-eminence seemed to be 
established for all time, and probably would have been, but for 
the surging of the sap of freedom through the trunk of the great 
oak into its most fruitful branch far flung across the sea. 

America now stands forth, the most powerful and the one 
soundly prosperous country in the world, but she, too, no less 
surely than England herself, owes her great position to the anima- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon spirit, which was only tempered, never 
conquered, by the Norman invaders, and resumed its sway with 
the accession of the lineal descendant of Alfred the Great in 1154. 

Immediately thereafter the young Saxons resumed emigration 
to the more fertile British isle and swarmed over the eastern 
provinces. Among the first to cross the sea and settle in the 
Suffolk village of Cowling or Cooling were the ancestors of one 
William, who inherited a sufficient number of acres to justify 
the placing of his name, as “ William de (of) Coulinge”’, for pur- 
poses of identification upon the Rolls of the Hundreds, and 
became the father of a scattering flock, of whose descendants 
Walter and Ralph appear in 1327 as assessed to the King’s Sub- 
sidies in Wimpole, adjoining the parish of Arrington, from which 
the Southern railway station between Charlottesville and Lynch- 
burg probably gets its name. 

They were too busy fighting to keep family records in Cam- 
bridgeshire during the next century, but the line reappears in a 
will proved in the Bishop’s Court in Ely in 1495, thus showing 
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that, at the very moment when Christopher Columbus bumped 
into America on his way to India, Thomas Collynge, as he 
spelled the name, with the rare foresight which is an outstanding 
attribute of his tribe, was making the requisite arrangements 
to provide the United States thereof with its thirtieth Chief 
Magistrate,—and that, mind you, four hundred years ago. 

And this, in the language affected by the Fundamentalists, is 
the way it came to pass: 

Thomas begat John, who married Alice, who died before he 
died but lived long enough to help him to beget another Thomas; 
and Thomas, returning the compliment, begat a second John and 
John begat Simeon, who moved to Cottenham, wrote his name 
“Cooledge” and, after losing his first wife Jane, married Agnes 
and begat William, and William, after begetting four boys and 
three girls, begat John, a highly memorable circumstance since, 
if he had not, Senator Lenroot would now probably be President. 

That was in 1604. Sixteen years later the Pilgrims set sail 
for the Promised Land, only to fall upon Plymouth Rock and 
send home distressful accounts of their dreadful experiences. 
Nevertheless, shortly after attaining his majority, John took his 
sturdy young wife by the hand and embarked, probably at old 
Boston, the nearest port, arrived safely somewhere, possibly 
at New Boston, and became one of the first settlers of the town- 
ship of Watertown. 

He took the Freeman’s Oath in 1636 and promptly developed 
a “hobby”, duly transmitted and duly celebrated quite recently, 
in witty repartee, of “holding office.” After serving several terms 
as selectman, he was elected deputy to the General Court, even 
as his most illustrious descendant from Northampton, drafted 
wills and settled estates throughout his long life, thus demon- 
strating the high esteem in which he must have been held by his 
neighbors, and, incidentally, acquired the considerable fortune 
of £237 7sh., which he left to his loving wife, who mourned him 
so deeply that she quickly followed him to the grave. 

John was the first to spell Coolidge with an “‘i’’, and he had a 
sister ““Grace”,—a pretty name which many years later, by 
virtue of a happy matrimonial attachment, resumed its place 
in the family Bible. 
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In due and proper time John begat Simon, and Simon begat 
Obadiah, along with Lydia and Hannah and Sarah and a few 
others, and Obadiah begat Obadiah, Jr., who begat Josiah, who 
begat Captain John, well and worthily named for the adventurous 
young pioneer who became the father of the Coolidge tribe in 
the new world. 

John was only nineteen years old when Paul Revere made his 
famous ride, and lived in Bolton, but when the British regulars 
reached Lexington on April 18th, 1775, he was there, musket in 
hand, under the orders of Captain Artemus Howe, and almost 
surely fired one of the shots heard ’round the world. Subse- 
quently he served under Captain Robert Longley in the siege of 
Boston, waited impatiently at Bunker Hill till he could see the 
whites of the eyes of the climbing soldiers, followed Captain 
David Nourse on the expedition to Rhode Island and continued 
in the army till independence was won, when, at twenty-five, 
he held the rank of Captain. Meanwhile, he had married Han- 
nah Priest, and become the father of three sons, the eldest of 
whom was baptized Calvin,—the first of the Coolidges to bear 
that name. 

Young John must have fraternized with Seth Warner’s Green 
Mountain Boys at Bunker Hill and doubtless was fascinated by 
their accounts of pioneering among the wooded hills of New 
Connecticut to the north. It may have been, too, that his 
spirit chafed at the restrictions of village life. In any case, 
shortly after Cornwallis surrendered, at the beginning of winter 
in 1781, he yoked an ox team to a big sled and followed the north- 
west trail till he came to a tiny settlement called Saltash, where 
burning of trees produced savour for the beasts, and there he 
stopped to clear the land and build a house for his family, who 
joined him in the Spring. 

Presently Saltash was called Plymouth and New Connecticut 
was rechristened Vermont in honor of France, which had helped 
to win our war. 

Whatever may have been the inducement that lured Captain 
John into the disputed territory between New York and New 
Hampshire, his intrepid spirit must have found the political 
conditions congenial, Although compelled to fight for inde- 
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pendent existence and denied representation in the colonial 
councils which preceded the revolution, the mountaineers put all 
resentment at their avaricious neighbors aside at the call to 
arms and played a full and valiant part in the struggle for 
American freedom. 

How Ethan Allen demanded and obtained possession of Fort 
Ticonderoga “in the name of the Great Jehovah” (Whom per- 
sonally he did not recognize) and “the Continental Congress” 
(which he still derided in private); how Molly Stark nearly cried 
her eyes out in fear of being left a widow while the Green Moun- 
tain Boys were bearing their doughty leader on to victory near 
Bennington, how the older men left at home worked night and 
day to complete the long Hazen road for Benedict Arnold and 
finished it as far as the northern boundary of historic Peacham 
before the expedition was abandoned; how meanwhile their 
women in the log houses lived in constant danger and were fre- 
quently compelled to flee from the savages; how, unaided, their 
sons guarded the Canadian border and the shores of Lake 
Champlain,—ail these and countless other evidences of the 
valor and fidelity of the pioneers of Vermont, still glorify the 
noble traditions of the unique commonwealth. 

And when the war was ended, back to the axe and plowshare 
went those rugged, silent men, confident that their just claim to 
participation in the new government could be denied no longer 
and that their aspiration of the “Freedom and Unity” inscribed 
upon their banner, to serve later as a suggestion to Daniel Web- 
ster for his memorable “Liberty and Union”’, would at last be 
realized. 

But it was not yet to be. New Hampshire still coveted the 
fertile valley of the Connecticut and the wooded hills beyond, 
powerful New York not only reiterated her claim to the entire 
territory from lake to river, but arrogantly undertook to estab- 
lish it by force, and the two combined deafened the ears of an 
ungrateful Congress. After having performed more than her 
full part in the common cause against foreign domination, Ver- 
mont stood, abandoned and alone, against the world. But there 
was no wavering. She had defied England; she could defy the 
colonies. She had fought Canada; she could fight New York. 
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And she did. While Ira Allen was providing independence on 
parchment, Ethan Allen was establishing it with his sword and 
the muskets of his veterans. Good fighting and shrewd diplo- 
macy proved invincible and, after ten years of existence as a free 
Republic, Vermont succeeded in forcing her way into the new 
Union upon a basis of full equality as a sovereign State. 

There were no clashes of arms in the vicinity of Saltash, during 
this fascinating period, but Captain John, the minute man, kept 
ready through it all, with his sword loose in its scabbard, his 
musket behind the door, his flint prepared and his powder dry. 

Calvin succeeded his father as head of the family in 1822, held 
various township offices and went to the Legislature, meanwhile 
begetting Calvin Galusha, who in 1845 begat John C., whose 
patriotic spirit was rejoiced by the sprightly appearance, on 
Independence Day, 1872, of— 

CALVIN COOLIDGE,—great, great, great, great, great, great, 
great, great, great, great, great, great, great grandson of Thomas 
Colynge, unto the sixteenth generation, from the fifteenth cen- 
tury in England to the twentieth century in America, and from 
a yeoman’s cottage in Arrington to a famous, though none too 
safe, White House in Washington. 

All of the fifteen, with the exception of Obadiah, Jr., who, 
though a cordwainer, nevertheless doubtless kept a few cows 
and pigs, were freeholders of land and tillers of their own soil, 
rugged in body, independent of mind, devout in spirit, stern in 
religion, honorable in their dealings, obedient as sons, exacting 
as fathers, faithful to their wives, horrified by debt, esteemed by 
neighbors, trusted as friends, never seekers but willing holders of 
public office, prudent, sagacious, upstanding citizens, not one of 
whom, so far as is known, put a blot upon the family escutcheon, 
—true examplars without exception of men— 


. who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain. 


A goodly heritage, indeed, — quite the equal of that which 
impelled the Psalmist to lift up his melodious voice in smug 
exultation. 

The boyhood of Calvin Coolidge was identical with that of 
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thousands of other sons of Vermont farmers. By precept and 
example his parents taught him that work was not only necessary 
and worthy, but was also the only source of true happiness. 
And the lesson was learnt readily. Instinct inherited from a long 
line of ancestors and intensified by the environment of a com- 
munity which unanimously extolled toil and despised sloth, 
made essential application as natural as the ensuing achievement 
was expected to be gratifying. 

To work was not his second nature; it was his first; hardly 
less than to breathe. When many years later, in a speech that 
won fame, he adjured the Massachusetts State Senate, to “‘do 
the day’s work”, he was uttering the merest commonplace, 
absorbed in his youth and become a part of his very being. 

And yet the tasks of a farmer’s son were not altogether alluring 
in those days. To speed over the snow crust and tap the trees, 
to gather the sap at dusk and watch it boil throughout the shad- 
owy moonlit night,—that indeed, was joyous, as close an ap- 
proach to adventure on the high seas of piracy as could be 
imagined among the burrowed homes of chipmunks and wood- 
chucks. To spread the fallen grasses behind the steady scythes, 
to turn and rake and pile first into cocks and then into the fra- 
grant mow,—that, too, was hardly less exhilarating than exhaust- 
ing. 

But to shiver from under the blankets before a wintry dawn to 
go to the barn and relieve the kine; to plant long rows of potatoes 
and to weed longer rows of onions, with aching head and breaking 
back; to drudge frequently from sunup to sundown,—those are 
the exercises that grim one’s humor. 

Add to this routine regular attendance at the district school 
when in session and at the meeting-house every Sunday for a 
morning sermon, Sunday school, afternoon sermon and evening 
prayer meeting, with only the privilege of shyly escorting a timid 
young person safely to her home, and there appears a fairly ac- 
curate picture of boyhood life in Vermont in the nineteenth 
century. Whether, during this period, a village seer placed his 
hand upon the sandy hair which surmounted the bulging brow 
of “John Coolidge’s boy” and solemnly asseverated that he 
“might become President of the United States”, painstaking 
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scrutiny of many biographical records fails to reveal. Prob- 
ably one did. Such was the pretty custom. 

There followed terms at a Vermont academy and a Massa- 
chusetts college for training of the mind while between times 
muscles were hardened, industry augmented and frugality in- 
tensified by work on the farm in the happy consciousness of 
Whittier that— 


what her rugged soil denies, 
the harvest of the mind supplies. 


II. THE COOLIDGE PRINCIPLE 


Having been graduated with high honors at the age of twenty- 
three, Coolidge hied himself forthwith to a nearby city and, 
following the custom of the preceding generation, began to “study 
law” in the office of a competent firm. Two years later he was 
admitted to the bar and two years thereafter took for his sole 
client the People, whom since, with two brief intermissions, he 


has served continuously and exclusively. 

The record, considering its varied nature and steady advance- 
ment, is unusual, if not indeed unique, to wit: 

1899—City Councilman; 1900—City Solicitor; 1906—State 
Representative; 1907—re-elected; 1909—Mayor; 1910—re- 
elected; 1911—State Senator; 1912—re-elected; 1913—re-elected 
and chosen President; 1914—re-elected as member and Presi- 
dent; 1915—Lieutenant Governor; 1916—re-elected; 1918— 
Governor; 1919—re-elected; 1920—Vice President; August 3rd, 
1923—-succeeded Mr. Harding as President of the United States, 
—a total to June Ist, 1924, of nineteen years and two months of 
public service. 

“What is your hobby?” asked an inquisitive woman at a 
Washington dinner party. 

“Holding office,” was the unperturbed and unsmiling response. 

And so it would seem. Yet he could not be classified in the 
accepted sense of the term an office-seeker. Once only he delib- 
erately and avowedly reached for a position. That was in 1918. 
On the morning after the election he read that the Republican 
State Senator who had been agreed upon for President of the 
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body had been defeated. He considered that he had as valid a 
claim to the place as any other. Whereupon he “put on his 
hat,” took the train to Boston and returned two days later with 
the requisite pledges. But while, with this exception, he never 
violated the tradition of his native State by eagerly seeking an 
office, he “‘never dodged one.”” And he never pretended not to 
be a candidate when really he was willing to accept a nomina- 
tion. Coyness is as alien to his political methods as furtiveness 
is foreign to his nature. 

“TI am a candidate, yes; why not?” he has remarked on more 
occasions than one. 

But he still adheres to the ancient rule that the office should 
seek the man. Reminded once upon a time that Vermont’s 
greatest Senator, Mr. Edmunds, remained away from his State 
for a full year before the time for his own re-election or the 
choice of another, “‘in order that the electors should be wholly 
free from undue influence or personal embarrassment,” he tem- 
pered a sigh with a smile at the prohibitory restrictions of the 
variegated and hardly comprehensible primary laws of to-day. 

Fourteen times Mr. Coolidge has been nominated for public 
office and fourteen times he has been elected,—never once de- 
feated although, in sententious phrase, “always prepared to 
be.” 

Technically he became President by the law of succession, but 
in reality as the spontaneous and untrammelled choice of a 
thousand delegated representatives of a vast majority of the 
American people,—the first thus designated in its history by the 
Republican party. 

“Mrs. Roosevelt,’ said the great Theodore, in his happiest 
irony, when the returns showed his election in 1904, “‘it affords 
me great pleasure to inform you that your husband is no longer 
an accident.” P 

The implication was well founded, with respect not only to 
Mr. Roosevelt, but to each of his predecessors who succeeded to 
the Presidency. The nomination of Andrew Johnson was 
neither anticipated nor desired. The delegates went to the con- 
vention fully expecting to renominate Hannibal Hamlin. John- 
son was substituted at the instigation of President Lincoln, who 
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had quietly convinced Simon Cameron and other powerful 
leaders of the desirability of designating a War Democrat to be 
his running mate, partly to prevent recognition of the Confed- 
eracy by England and France and partly to win the support of 
the great number of War Democrats, headed by John A. Dix 
and Benjamin F. Butler, who had not become Republicans and 
whose votes he considered essential to his own success. It is 
doubtful whether even Lincoln’s authority would have pre- 
vailed if opportunity had been afforded the North to pass upon 
the proposal. But vigilant Thad Stevens himself, although ac- 
credited by Cameron’s own State, was caught napping for once 
and could only groan, too late: 

“‘Can’t you find a candidate for Vice President without going 
down into a damned rebel province?” 

Even so, there can be no question that the convention would 
have rejected Johnson unanimously if there had been the slight- 
est apprehension of his succession to the Presidency. 

Chester A. Arthur possessed the primary qualification of Ver- 
mont birth which resulted in an admirable Chief Magistracy, 
but he was selected by the Garfield leaders for the sole purpose 
of appeasing the New York Stalwarts. 

Thomas C. Platt forced the nomination for Vice President 
upon Roosevelt to “strengthen the ticket” and to get him out 
of Albany. Had the Easy Boss foreseen the tragedy at Buffalo, 
another, any other, would have been preferred. 

Each of these beneficiaries of the law of succession was, in- 
deed, “‘an accident”’. 

Coolidge was not. His nomination was an abrupt departure 
from custom. Senator Lenroot was the logical and traditional 
candidate, and his nomination was advocated by the leaders, 
approved by Mr. Harding and expected by everybody when the 
weary delegates re-assembled to ratify the selection. A better 
one seemed inconceivable. Mr. Lenroot had demonstrated nota- 
ble ability, his integrity was unquestioned, his courage had been 
tested and proved, his experience was valuable. He not only 
hailed, moreover, from the section where the ticket might re- 
quire fortifying, but he also appealed strongly to the great lib- 
eral element of the party throughout the country as well as 
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to the very considerable number of Western voters of foreign 
birth,— the most hopeful adjunct perceivable to the reputed 
conservatism of the candidate for President. 

But suddenly there swept through the great hall a lone voice, 
not from Massachusetts, not from Vermont, not from the East, 
but from far-away Oregon: 

“CootipGE! Cooper!” 

The convention stirred with the hazy uncertainty of a ship 
trying to penetrate a fog. The thousand delegates rubbed their 
sleepy eyes and awoke from dreamy lethargy to thrilling reality. 
To action, prompt and swift! Leaders were forgotten, advice 
ignored, “politics” damned! The representatives on the floor, 
no less quickly than the more responsive crowds in the galleries, 
felt the impulse, the urge of the millions at home. They had no 
particular “faith in Massachusetts”, the home of the rich and 
favored. They had faith in Coolidge, the farmer’s son, the 
tried and true servant of the people, the official who had given 
not gained, the man who had calmly notified Samuel Gompers 
that— 

“There is no right to strike against the public safety by any- 
body, anywhere, any time”— 

—and when told that this declaration would probably end 
his public career replied— 

“Very likely ”"— 
and signed his name. 

One hundred years ago a President of the United States uttered 
a dictum which instantly became and continues to be the cor- 
nerstone of America’s foreign policy. Its hundredth anniversary 
has been fitly celebrated with praise and thanksgiving. 

One hundred years hence its second centenary will be ac- 
claimed and, with approximate simultaneity and equal gratifi- 
cation, will be celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the 
promulgation of the most vital tenet of America’s domestic — 
policy by a Governor of Massachusetts. 

The Monroe Doctrine; the Coolidge Principle! 

Priceless and, thus far, taxless inheritances of future gen- 
erations. 
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Ill. A TRUE AMERICAN 


Freedom and patriotism constitute the political creed of Calvin 
Coolidge. He made this clear at the age of twenty-three when, 
in an essay which won a gold prize in competition with the seniors 
in his own and all other colleges and universities, he declared 
America’s mission to have been from the beginning realization of 
“the conception of free government,” not from within but from 
without the existing and controlling commonwealth, as “an in- 
dependent nation.” 

From that early day to the present time he has held fast to the 
tenets of his faith and duty. The conclusive answer to any who 
may query the crux of his foreign policy is to be found in the fact 
that he was born an American, was reared an American, was 
schooled an American and continues to live an American, un- 
touched by flaw or blemish. That is much to say in these days of 
hazy vision and mottled views, but it is profoundly true. There 
was never a question in his mind as to America’s duty or purpose 
before, during or after the Great War. 

“Our work,” he declared plainly in Faneuil Hall on the eve of 
the armistice, “is drawing to a close—our patriotic efforts. We 
had in view but one object—the saving of America. To save 
America means to save the manhood and womanhood of our 
country. To that we are pledged.” 

Three years later, addressing the American Legion as Vice 
President, he reiterated his patriotic assertion at greater length 
in these memorable words: 

““When the Great War broke out on an unsuspecting world, 
few people in Europe, and fewer still on this side of the Atlantic, 
understood it. Stunned by its reported atrocities, we were prin- 
cipally interested in keeping out of what we believed was no con- 
cern of ours. There were those who recognized that it was an 
attack on all that was presented by our civilization, who declared 
from the outset that it was an American war, and urged an imme- 
diate preparation for a victorious defense. Denounced in official 
quarters, looked on as jeopardizers of peace, they went, for the 
most part, unheeded. But there came a day when the violation 
of our rights, the loss of our property, the destruction of the lives 
of our citizens, and the assertion that these were to continue, left 
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no choice but to declare that all this constituted the making of 
war upon our country, and that force must be resisted with 
force. 

“To meet the requirements of that situation it is scarcely too 
much to say that the American people presented themselves at 
the altar of their country with the offering of their every dollar 
and their every life. The flame of patriotism swept over the 
whole land, consuming away the dross of all past differences, and 
fusing the entire people into one common national unity. The 
army and navy, forever unmatched among men, born of this new 
spirit; the money with which it filled the treasury; the gigantic 
charities which it supported; the stupendous and unending flood 
of all kinds of supplies that it created; the victory that it made 
possible—these are now known to all the world. All this gave a 
new meaning to the life of our country, a new meaning which 
found its finest expression in a new nationalism, deeper and more 
fervid than ever before, summed up in one word, American. As 
the months have passed, as public opinion has found expression, 
it is more and more evident that the people fought in self defense; 
they fought to preserve America, and in that sacrifice found a new 
life.” 

Already, during the Peace Conference, after pronouncing it 
“fundamental” that the treaty should leave France strong 
enough to resist possible aggression from Germany in the future, 
he had said: 

**This is not primarily for the purpose of protecting France and 
the French people, but is for the purpose of protecting America. 
So far as Germany is concerned, France is the American outpost, 
and from her geographical location will continue to be the outpost 
of the civilization which we have fought to maintain.” 

He did not decry the League of Nations. On the contrary, in 
common with millions of his countrymen, he recognized that, 
“‘whether it be successful or not, whatever imperfections may be 
contained within its terms, it is at least the attempted expression 
of a noble aspiration for world association and understanding.” 
Simultaneously, however, he could not fail to observe that “the 
American soul saw in the Covenant of the League, whether in- 
tended or not, a diminution of its independence, and in its provi- 
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sions the final sanction not of conscience but of force,” contrary to 
“the American conception that nations, like men, should be free 
by coming unto a knowledge of the truth, by living in obedience 
to the law.” 

Calmly but definitely, in his first Address to Congress, he set 
forth the irrefragable fact in these few words: 

“Our country has definitely refused to adopt and ratify the 
covenant of the League of Nations. We have not felt warranted 
in assuming the responsibilities which its members have assumed. 
I am not proposing any change in this policy; neither is the Sen- 
ate. The incident, so far as we are concerned, is closed. The 
League exists as a foreign agency. We hope it will be helpful. 
But the United States sees no reason to limit its own freedom and 
independence of action by joining it. We shall do well to recog- 
nize this basic fact in all international affairs and govern our- 
selves accordingly.” 

And, with succinct finality, he concluded: 

“Our country has one cardinal principle to maintain in its for- 
eign policy. It is an American principle. It must be an Ameri- 
can policy. We attend to our own affairs, conserve our own 
strength, and protect the interests of our own citizens; but we 
recognize thoroughly our obligation to help others, reserving to 
the decision of our own judgment the time, the place, and the 
method. We realize the common bond of humanity. We know 
the inescapable law of service.” 

Independence based upon self-reliance; yes. “‘That principle,” 
said Vice President Coolidge at Baltimore on Washington’s birth- 
day two years ago, “‘lay at the foundation of all Washington’s 
statesmanship. It was this truly American view which not only 
saved the Revolution but after its conclusion saved all it had 
won.” 

But isolation? No. There remains the “inescapable law of 
service” in recognition of the “common bond of humanity.” 
Already President Coolidge has made good his words by sending 
to Europe at the earliest practicable moment a competent Com- 
mission to help to save the distracted continent, and already 
their endeavors seem likely to be crowned with the success of re- 
sumption of peace and prosperity throughout the world—a noble 
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service, indeed, which could never have been performed if Amer- 
ica had not remained wholly free to act conformably to “her own 
judgment” as to “the time, the method and the place.” 

That simultaneously with his first official declaration of foreign 
policy Mr. Coolidge should have manifested heartfelt sympathy 
with the millions of Russian peasants in their pathetic groping 
through the darkness of ignorance, toward the light of freedom, 
was but natural. When he declared that “‘our country ought to 
be the first to go to their economic and moral rescue” and voiced 
his hope that the “‘time to act” was near, he was only repeating 
his appeal by proclamation to Massachusetts to “give full and 
substantial approbation” to the Poles in their struggle “for a 
free government and an ordered liberty,” precisely as Adams and 
Webster pleaded long ago for the fighting patriots of Greece. 

But never for an instant, in his constant advocacy of a “policy 
of codperation, of forbearance, of sympathy, of forgiveness,” 
does Coolidge forget that it is “‘first of all an American policy” 
and that he speaks as an American for his country and for none 
other. There was the ring of truth, almost of defiance, in his 
voice when, epitomizing his striking and truly eloquent eulogy at 
Baltimore, he said: 

“Washington was a Nationalist.” 

The words were uttered simply, clearly, levelly, but the tone 
was of fixed conviction, revealing inferentially but unmistakably 
the unequivocal attitude of the speaker. 

Like Washington, like Madison, like Lincoln, like Roosevelt, 
Coolidge is a Nationalist. Let that be understood! 


IV. PERSONALITY 


None of the early statesmen could be depicted with any degree 
of accuracy as the prototype of one now living, but as between the 
relatively ancient and modern Presidents, Madison appears 
clearly as at least the most like to Coolidge yet developed by the 
respective periods. Both entered public service early in life, one 
at twenty-five, the other at twenty-seven; both held office in 
State and Nation continuously, with but two voluntary inter- 
missions and at great personal sacrifice; and each became Presi- 
dent, Mr. Madison finally retiring at the end of two terms and 
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Mr. Coolidge showing no disposition thus far to hasten emulation 
of his example. 

In thought, in deed, in prudence and painstaking, in philosophy 
and patience, in temperament, in studious application, in method 
of argument and manner of frugal living, even in demeanor and 
somewhat in appearance, they discover a truly remarkable simi- 
larity. 

“It is quite possible, even quite probable,” writes his most 
eminent biographer, Mr. Sydney Howard Gay, “that Mr. Madi- 
son had little of that gift which has always passed for eloquence, 
and is, indeed, eloquence of a certain kind. If we may trust the 
reports of his contemporaries, though he wanted some of the 
graces of oratory, he was not wanting in the power of winning and 
convincing. His arguments were often, if not always, prepared 
with care. If there was no play of fancy, there was no forgetful- 
ness of facts. If there was lack of imagination, there was none of 
historical illustration, when the subject admitted it. If manner 
was forgotten, method was not. His aim was to prove and to 
hold fast; to make the wrong clear, and to put the right in its 
place; to appeal to reason, not to passion, nor to prejudice; to try 
his cause by the light of clear logic, hard facts, and sound learn- 
ing; to convince his hearers of the truth, as he believed in it, not 
to take their judgment captive by surprise with harmonious mod- 
ulation and grace of movement.” 

A better portrayal of Coolidge than this of Madison might be 
attempted, but assuredly none has yet been made. 

Even Jefferson, who was far from prodigal in praise of his con- 
temporaries, recorded that “Never wandering from his subject 
into vain declamation, but pursuing it closely, in language pure, 
classical and copious, soothing always the feelings of his adversa- 
ries by civilities and softness of expression, Madison rose to the 
eminent station which he held, bearing off the palm against the 
logic of Mason and the fervid declamation of Patrick Henry.” 

To which might well be added at this time by way of suggestion 
to the two most voluble professed followers of the great founder of 
their party, now in the Senate, the climax of Jefferson’s tribute: 

“With these consummate powers were united a pure and spot- 
less virtue, which no calumny has ever attempted to sully.” 
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“* Autre temps, autres meurs!”’ sad to relate. 

But if pleasing comparison may serve as an antidote for dis- 
creditable contrast, one may happily reflect that if the essential 
needs of the early days were the requirements of to-day, Calvin 
Coolidge would be the equal of James Madison in constructing a 
Constitution, precisely as William E. Borah would be unsurpassed 
by Thomas Jefferson in producing a Declaration of Independence, 
—and each would be the natural choice of the people for his al- 
lotted task. 

“He had, when I saw him,” wrote the acutely observant 
Frenchman, Brissot de Warville, of Madison in 1788, “an air of 
fatigue; perhaps it was the effect of the immense labors to which 
he has devoted himself for some time past. His look announces a 
censor, his conversation discovers the man of learning, and his 
reserve was that of a man conscious of his talents and of his 
duties.” 

The like might be said truthfully enough of Coolidge, with 
modification of the term “censor” to an inquiring mind which, 
though open, must be convinced, and with subordination, in con- 
sciousness, of abilities to obligations. Reticence, too, might prop- 
erly be substituted for “reserve,” though in far lesser degree 
than is commonly supposed. Volubility was never counted a 
virtue in New England. The great Cervantes originated and 
George Wither popularized “Little said the soonest mended,” but 
it remained for the Yankees to intensify the adage and adopt it as 
a tenet of their philosophy. Taciturnity, moreover, is the nat- 
ural attribute of a studious and thoughtful mind. That the 
Vermont farmer’s reflective son should have imbibed the habit of 
his community is no more surprising than that subsequently his 
reason pronounced it a good one. He thereby acquired a reputa- 
tion which stood him in good stead for many years, but is in truth 
no longer deserved. . 

Time, observation and experience have impelled gratification 
of a gregarious instinct which must have been inherited from 
somebody along the line of ancestry, although the original tend- 
ency still holds to a certain limitation. He has no liking or apti- 
tude for “‘town-meeting conferences.” It is in frankhearted con- 
versation with one, two or at the most three friends whom he 
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knows he can trust that he is at his best,—and thus placed at ease, 
there are few more gifted in the use of the peculiar humor indige- 
nous to his native soil. And at that, so strong is tradition, inter- 
est in raillery, drollery and amiable satire fades instantly and not 
infrequently before a touch of seriousness in “flashes of eloquent 
silence” such as were attributed to Macaulay, the most fascinat- 
ing conversationalist of his brilliant period. But, like Macaulay, 
Coolidge meditates; he never broods; he wastes no time. 
Il faut dire en deux mots 


Ce qu’on veut dire; 
Les logs propos 
Sont sots. 

This was the parting admonition of the brilliant Madame de 
Bouffleurs to her amazing son; it continues to be heeded by Cool- 
idge in construction of speeches, but it no longer applies in inti- 
mate association. And that is wholly good, for his is a mind of 
many facets—a rare possession in these sad and solemn days of 
crimination and recrimination. 

Recital of the distinguishing features of Mr. Coolidge’s official 
career is not essential to the present purpose. It is a fair and 
logical presumption that public service which leads invariably 
to higher and higher positions, with constantly increasing majori- 
ties, is not only satisfactory to the electors but is notably meri- 
torious in itself. A finer testimonial could hardly be desired 
than that of his strongest political adversary, Senator Walsh of 
Massachusetts, who declared with characteristic frankness and 
generosity that “he has manifested the capacity and intelligence 
to formulate policies commanding strong and united support 
from his own party” and “has steadily advanced politically by 
conscientious devotion to the affairs entrusted to him in the 
various public offices which he has held.” 

Incidentally, the fact that his majority for Governor jumped 
from 17,000 in 1918 to 125,000 in 1919 would seem to indicate 
no inconsiderable ability to attract voters from the opposition. 
This quite unusual achievement is commonly attributed to his 
courageous handling of the Boston police strike, but in truth it 
was far less the action itself than the revelation of the man, that 
caught the imagination of the country and won for him a National 
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nomination. Personally he attached slight importance to the 
episode. It involved a fundamental principle and consequently, 
to his mind, was easier to solve than minor problems, and he 
never felt that any special recognition was due to himself. 
When, once upon a time, his attention was directed to an attempt 
to deprive him of any portion of the credit, and an analogy was 
suggested, in the retort to a detractor of Washington as a military 
chieftain, that, in any case, the Revolution was won while he 
was commander, the only response given with the usual slow 
smile was: 

“Well, I believe I was Governor at the time”,—and changed 
the subject. 

Mr. Coolidge’s transition from second place to the Chief 
Magistracy was marked by an absence of public anxiety such as 
had never before accompanied a like happening and by a re- 
freshing simplicity unparalleled in National history. The im- 
plicit confidence thus manifested in his intelligence, his judgment 
and his fidelity constituted a testimonial from the American 
people hardly ever equalled and never surpassed in their annals. 

Even more impressive in a personal sense was the quick public 
perception and appreciation of the perfect naturalness of his 
every act in circumstances so beset with difficulties and so dis- 
tressing. Another might have been suspected of unworthy 
motives in taking the great oath from the lips of his father by a 
dim light in the farmer’s cottage and in pausing for a moment 
at his mother’s grave in silent gratefulness and prayer; but not 
Calvin Coolidge, who had been taught to honor his father and 
mother, had never failed to respect the one and to love the other, 
and in his most fateful hour turned to them for guidance and 
inspiration with childlike simplicity and faith. This man, it 
was felt, would always do a part, but could never play one. His 
developed character was illumined by~his undoubted sincerity. 
Such was the instinct of the people, and subsequent events afford 
ample proof that it was true. 

Mr. Coolidge is the first Congregationalist to become Presi- 
dent. Of his twenty-nine predecessors eight were Protestant 
Episcopalian, eight Presbyterian, four Unitarian, three Metho- 
dist, two Reformed Dutch, one Baptist and one Disciples. 
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Jefferson and Johnson were “believers in Christianity”, but 
were non-sectarian. The English Colynges were “Separatists’”’, 
who comprised the “first Congregational church” established by 
Richard Fitz in 1567, and their New England descendants held 
invariably to the faith of their fathers. . 

The original title ““Independency” never appeared in New 
England, but the principle for which it stood originally continues 
in full force. Each local Church is a completely self-governing 
body which recognizes only Christ as its Head and retains full 
power to express its faith in its own language and to make such 
tests for admittance to membership as it may see fit. 

Calvin Coolidge was a faithful attendant from his childhood, 
but he did not assume full membership for the same conscien- 
tious reason, oddly enough, that deterred President Harding, 
most devout of men, namely, a sense of unworthiness to partake 
of the sacrament. 

It was not until he had been President several months that 
Mr. Coolidge, to his complete surprise, was notified by the con- 
stituted authorities that he had been elected a member in full 
and regular standing of the First Congregational Church of 
Washington. His known devotion to the ideals of Christ, sup- 
plemented by the purity of his own life, was held, in lieu of any 
testimony or profession from his lips, as fully justifying the rare, 
if not indeed unique, distinction thus bestowed. He was elected 
for what the independent Church knew him to be. 

Presently Mr. Coolidge will be confronted by a like situation 
in his public career. Admirable as his teachings are held to be, 
excellent as his deeds are acknowledged to have been, he will 
be accepted or rejected by the American people as a candidate 
for President of the great Republic, not for what he has said nor 
for what he has done, but for what he is. 

Be the result what it may, one fact is certain: 

He will not shrink from the test and he will accept the verdict 
with the serene philosophy and implicit faith of one who believes 
in his heart that the Voice of the People is, in truth, the Voice 
of God. 

We think he will be elected. 





COOLIDGE APHORISMS 
COMPILED BY ARTHUR MacDONALD 


1. I am not one of those who believe votes are to be won by 
misrepresentations, skillful presentations of half truths, and 
plausible deductions from false premises;— 

2. For good government can not be found on the bargain 
counter. 

8. Partisanship should stop at the boundary line, but patriot- 
ism should begin there. 

4. We are citizens before we are partisans. 

5. When you substitute patronage for patriotism administra- 
tion breaks down. 

6. We need more of the office desks and less of the show window 
in politics. 

7. Politics is not an end but a means, not a product but a 
process; it is the art of government, and,— 

8. Like other values, it has counterfeits, upon which so much 
emphasis has been placed as to obscure the original. 

9. Every native-born American is potentially a President. 

10. There are quacks, shysters, and charlatans among politi- 
cians, doctors, and lawyers, but they are not representative. 
For— 

11. Our public men, as a class, are inspired by honorable and 
patriotic motives, desirous only of faithful execution of their 
trust. 

12. Public men must expect criticism and endure false charges. 

18. Public business is transacted~on a higher plane than 
private. 

14. In office holding only the man of broad sympathy and deep 
understanding of his fellow men can meet with much success. 
Yet— 

15. Office holding is the incidental; the standard of citizenship 
is the essential. 
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16. Every man is a politician, whether he will or no, for gov- 
ernment does not rest upon the opinions of men but upon their 
actions. 

17. The development of the State has ever been from anarchy 
through despotism, through oligarchy, broadened into democracy, 
and ending in representative government based upon universal 
suffrage. But many nations have fallen along the way. 

18. Our public schools have made education possible for all 
and ignorance a disgrace. 

19. Those with liberal culture ought to be the leaders in main- 
taining the standards of citizenship, or their education is a failure. 

20. My college mates were moved with a serious purpose; 
he who had less lacked place among them. 

21. Education must give not only power but direction; it must 
minister to the whole man or it fails. 

22. Science, however important, does not provide a civilization 
that can stand without classical ideals. 

23. The classic of all classics is the Bible. 

24. The discontent in modern industry is the result of a too 
narrow outlook. For— 

25. It is far from enough to teach our citizens a vocation; our 
industrial system will break down unless it is humanized. 

26. It is not well if the great diversity of modern learning has 
made the truth so little of a novelty that it lacks all reverence. 

27. We have lost our reverence for the profession of teaching 
and bestowed it upon the profession of acquiring. 

28. The profession of teaching has come down to us with a 
sanction of antiquity greater than all else. 

29. Inspiration always comes from above, and diffusion of 
learning radiates down from the university. 

30. The individual may not require the higher institutions of 
learning, but society does. For— 

31. Without higher education civilization, as we know it, 
would fall from mankind in a night. 

32. Let there be a purpose in all legislation to recognize the 
right of man to be well born, well nurtured, well educated, well 
employed, and well paid. 

33. When membership in a legislature is sought as a means of 
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livelihood, legislation will pass from a public function to a private 
enterprise. For— 

34. The legislator will succeed not by indulging himself but 
by denying himself. 

35. Democracy is not a denial of the divine right of kings, but 
it adds to it the divine right of all men. 

36. Democracy not only ennobled man, but it has ennobled 
industry. For we are working toward the day— 

37. When equal'honor shall fall to equal endeavor, whether 
it be exhibited in the office or in the shop. 

38. The protection of the individual lies at the basis of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty. 

39. Liberty is not bestowed; it is an achievement; but it comes 
to no people who have not passed through the successive stages 
which always precede it. It is very far from a state of nature. 
For— 

40. While there are no conditions under which it is better to 
be a slave than to be free, there are many conditions under which 
it is much easier to be a slave, and many have preferred such 
slavery rather than bear the responsibilities of freedom. 

41. Wisdom and experience have increased our admiration for 
the Declaration of Independence. 

42. The sovereignty of the American citizen has irresistibly 
led to a realization of the dignity of his occupation, whatever it 
may be. 

43. Roosevelt the people looked upon as a reflection of their 
ideals of true Americanism. He appealed to the imagination 
of youth and satisfied the judgment of maturity. 

44. Lincoln was in wisdom great, but in humility greater, in 
justice strong, but in compassion stronger, becoming a leader of 
men by following the truth. He overcame evil with good. 

45. We need a broader, firmer, and deeper faith in the people, 
that they desire to do right. 

46. All men are peers, the humblest with the most exalted. 
For— 

47. This is the path of equality before the law and of liberty 
under the law; that is, democracy. 

48. Works which endure come from the soul of the people. 
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49. Our flag, above all others, expresses the sovereignty of the 
people when all else passes away. 

50. Each man is entitled to his rights and the rewards of his 
service, be they ever so large or ever so small. 

51. Industry can not flourish if labor languish. 

52. The welfare of the weakest and strongest are inseparable. 

53. Neither wages, houses, lands, nor coupons will satisfy. 
For— 

54. Man’s spiritual nature insists on higher things to which 
it can respond. 

55. Without moral victory, whatever the fortunes of the battle- 
field, there can be no abiding peace. 

56. History is to be studied and applied, not for the purpose 
of advocating reaction, yet it holds the only warrant for real 
progress. 

57. Laws must rest upon the eternal foundations of righteous- 


ness. 
58. Men do not make laws, but discover them. 


59. Laws do not make reforms, but reforms make laws. 

60. Money will not purchase character nor good government, 
for the measure of success is not merchandise but manhood. 

61. It may not be so important to determine just where we are, 
but it is of the utmost importance to determine whither we are 
going. 

62. The power to think is the most practical thing in the world. 

63. There can be no proper observance of a birthday which 
forgets the mother. 

64. If knowledge be wrongly used, civilization commits suicide. 





FOREIGN POLICY AND PARTY 
CONVENTIONS 


BY ALFRED L. P. DENNIS 


In June come the Party Conventions, where platforms will be 
adopted defining the general principles on which the national 
election will be contested in November. Normally there would 
be little doubt as to what these platforms would contain. Today, 
however, in the case of both the Republican and Democratic 
parties, a state of confusion exists. Particularly as regards for- 
eign policy there does not seem to be any general or definite plan 
which is certain to be adopted by either party. Consequently 
the task of appraising the actual views of the party leaders is full 
of difficulty. Yet I have tried to test out the views of the various 
factions within each of the two historical parties and to report 
their dominant ideas. 

What does the Republican party think of the League of Na- 
tions? Is it in favor of the plan for adhesion of the United States 
to the World Court, as advocated by Secretary Hughes? What 
are we to anticipate regarding our relations with Japan, with the 
passage of the Johnson Immigration Bill affronting her national 
pride? Is the Democratic party in favor of the Lausanne Treaty? 
What can be said of the alleged connection between high finance 
and diplomacy as represented in the Dawes Report? Is Ameri- 
can foreign policy in support of isolation, of independence, or of 
codperation? These are a few of the questions which I have 
asked. To report the many and conflicting answers in impartial 
and entirely objective fashion is to show in what confusion of 
mind our party leaders now face the test of the Conventions. 

Platforms are part of the ordinary furniture of a Convention. 
Each party “points with pride” or “denounces and protests 
against” some given doctrine or performance. The essence of 
the situation was, however, pointed out by a Congressman, who 
said: ““‘We must dress the window. We have mighty little to 
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show, but we must dress it up as best we can to get by with the 
voters.” Both parties are in much the same position as regards 
their attitude toward the voters. Yet the questions which I have 
put to men of all sorts were designed to get under the surface and 
to discover, if possible, what were the real issues of the campaign 
as regards foreign policy. For the international relations of the 
United States are bound to assume a large share in the coming 
election. What, therefore, is the present situation regarding 
American policies toward the outside world? 


I 


The Republican Party has the advantage as well as the respon- 
sibility of action during the last three years and more. This ad- 
vantage, however, is more than balanced by the fact that today 
differences within the party have not been healed. There are the 
isolationists who are still as bitterly opposed to anything like co- 
dperation with Europe as they were in 1919-1920. There are 
also those who look with favor on the policy of sympathy and 
assistance toward the outside world, which is apparently repre- 
sented by Secretary Hughes. Within the ranks of the same party 
are both Senator Moses and Mr. Wickersham, who are clearly at 
the opposite poles in respect to foreign policy. The question is 
whether the group who are indifferent to the claims of Europe and 
who favor a rigid policy of isolation can exert sufficient influence 
to control the platform of the party. At present it seems likely 
that Mr. Adams of the Republican National Committee, who has 
already crossed swords with Secretary Hughes, and that Senator 
Borah and Senator Moses will exert an unusual influence at the 
Convention in Cleveland. 

Such influence is, of course, for domestic reasons. It does not 
mean that the “Senatorial clique” will be in the saddle as they 
were at Chicago in 1920. Nor does it suggest that the breach 
between President Coolidge and Senator Johnson can be healed. 
The latter continues obdurate in his opposition to the policies 
favored by the late President Harding, President Coolidge, and 
Secretary Hughes. At his almost inevitable defeat for the nomi- 
nation Senator Johnson will probably either bolt the party or 
retire to sulk. 
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The influence of such elements in the party will rather be seen 
in the probable defeat of the plan to support the World Court 
which Mr. Root and Secretary Hughes have so heartily favored. 
Instead of favoring “the World Court” a resolution may pass 
favoring “‘a World Court,” thus postponing action till the Greek 
Kalends. A first step in this direction can be seen in Senator Pep- 
per’s proposal to hold a conference to consider plans for “‘a world 
court through the disassociation of the present Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague from the League of Na- 
tions.”” Such a resolution would undoubtedly win the support 
of Senator Lodge, who has now taken a position frankly opposed 
to Secretary Hughes in this respect. It is, of course, possible that 
President Coolidge will object to such a “milk and water resolu- 
tion” at Cleveland, and that he may still take command of the 
Republican Party in matters of foreign policy. One of his ad- 
visers said, however, that the decision of the party at Cleveland 
regarding the World Court “will be chiefly water.” 

In the second place, there is a sharp difference of opinion re- 
garding Republican policy as to the Johnson Immigration Bill, 
which, as amended, deprives Japan of privileges which had 
previously been established by a “‘gentlemen’s agreement.” 
Against this distinction based on race and color the Japanese 
Ambassador has already protested and has warned the United 
States that a principle is involved which Japan would not will- 
ingly forego. The Secretary of State is apparently in support of 
the views of the Ambassador as to the terms of the Bill. It is, of 
course, quite possible that an adjustment may be worked out. 
At present, however, the views of the Executive as compared with 
those of a large majority in Congress are at variance. Here again 
the plank relating to immigration with its effect on foreign rela- 
tions is in doubt. 

As regards the Monroe Doctrine there is no real difference. 
The Republican Party is unanimously in support of the views 
expressed by the Secretary of State. Both in his address before 
the American Bar Association and at the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the Doctrine, Mr. Hughes gave the weight of his opin- 
ion to an interpretation of American policy which seems to be 
somewhat different from that expressed by Mr. Roosevelt, 
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Mr. Roosevelt, in 1913, said at Rio de Janeiro: “ All the nations 
which are sufficiently advanced, such as Brazil and the United 
States, should participate on an absolute equality in the responsi- 
bilities and development of this [Monroe] Doctrine so far as the 
interests of the Western Hemisphere as a whole are concerned. 
It must be made a continental and not a unilateral doctrine.” 
At Buenos Aires he likewise said: “‘I wish there to be no doubt as 
to my meaning. As far as you are concerned we have no more 
concern with the Monroe Doctrine about you than you have 
about us. The Monroe Doctrine in the sense of special guardian- 
ship thereof by the United States of the North no longer applies.” 

At the recent Pan-American Conference at Santiago the United 
States stopped all discussion of the Monroe Doctrine by stating 
through Mr. Fletcher that the Monroe Doctrine was a unilateral, 
national policy of the United States, which the United States 
alone interpreted and applied. This statement was made on 
instructions sent from Washington. It is more fully explained 
by the Secretary of State himself in speeches of admirable lucid- 
ity. ‘““The Monroe Doctrine is not a policy of aggression; it is a 
policy of self-defense.” The United States, therefore, reserves 
to itself the definition, interpretation, and application of the Doc- 
trine. He rejected the doctrine of codperation and agreed with 
Mr. Wilson, who said in 1914: “The Monroe Doctrine was pro- 
claimed by the United States on her own authority. It has been 
maintained and always will be maintained upon her own author- 
ity.” However, Secretary Hughes is apparently opposed to the 
further development of American policy as regards Latin America 
which was later advocated by Mr. Wilson, who distinctly favored 
codperation and in this respect shared the views of Mr. Olney, 
Mr. Roosevelt, and Mr. Taft. At present, however, the Repub- 
lican Party is in support of Secretary Hughes. 

The problem of prohibition as represented in the so-called 
“liquor treaties” is another item in the programme for which the 
Republicans rightly claim credit. Unless another and almost 
gratuitous obiter dictum of the Supreme Court should upset their 
calculations, the treaty with Great Britain is in reality a skillful 
settlement of an awkward question. 

The “Open Door” is likely to figure in the platform at least in 
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perfunctory fashion. It could, however, appear in a special way. 
The adoption of the principle of commercial equality in China as 
consecrated in the treaty of Washington in 1922 is an achievement 
of which sincere and far-thinking Republicans are proud. In the 
case of the Mandated Regions similar success of the same princi- 
ple is already on the way. Indeed, in controversies relating to 
oil and the production of other raw materials, the main idea of the 
policy which has been advocated by the Secretary of State has 
been that of equality of commercial opportunity. In the case of 
the Near East this has not been accepted by Turkey as it was ac- 
cepted by China. Yet the general result, thanks to the “‘most 
favored nation” clause, may be similar. It is this contention of 
equality that has guided notes which have been addressed to va- 
rious Governments. Nor has it always been easy to resist the 
pressure of American corporations which have been eager for 
temporary advantage or for participation with other countries 
which were opposed to the ““Open Door” and which were ready 
to accept the idea of monopoly. Against this pressure Secretary 
Hughes has stood firm. Those among the Republican party who 
see this significant policy are, therefore, eager for a plank in the 
platform that will bring support to these ideas. 

Indeed, Secretary Hughes, by his speech before the Canadian 
Bar Association, quickened the hopes of those who favor inter- 
national commissions to study problems relating to raw materials 
and their proper distribution among competing national states. 
In such questions there lie the seeds of serious disputes which may 
easily become the cause of heated diplomatic controversy—pos- 
sibly even of war—unless they should be referred first of all to 
international commissions for study and advice. It is possible 
that such a plank might be adopted by either the Republican or 
Democratic Party. So far no one seems to have given the prob- 
lem serious study. e 

Another fruitful idea among Republicans in Congressional 
circles in that a conference should be called to discuss world peace 
and to further disarmament. It may be remarked, however, that 
what is given by one hand is immediately torn away by the other. 
To vote to abrogate the “‘gentlemen’s agreement” with Japan and 
to vote also in favor of an international conference to preserve 
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world peace is both to blow hot and to blow cold. As one influ- 
ential man in Congress remarked: “‘The people like conferences. 
Senator Borah believes in them; and it is a good thing to trot the 
idea out in a Presidential campaign.” So we may see a plank 
advocating an international conference. 

President Coolidge sincerely believes that “frequent interna- 
tional conferences suited to particular needs’’ are among the best 
means to promote world peace. In New York, on April 22, he said: 
“The Washington Conference did a great deal to restore harmony 
and good will among the nations. Another purpose of a con- 
ference is the further limitation of competitive armaments. 
Much remains to be accomplished in that direction. It would 
appear to be impractical to attempt action under present condi- 
tions, but with a certain and definite settlement of German rep- 
arations firmly established, I should favor the calling of a sim- 
ilar conference to achieve such limitations of armaments and 
initiate plans for a codification of international law, should pre- 
liminary inquiries disclose that such a proposal would meet with 
a sympathetic response. But the main hope of success lies in 
first securing a composed state of the public mind in Europe.” 

Certainly the Washington Conference on Disarmament and 
Far Eastern Questions will receive enthusiastic acclaim at Cleve- 
land. It is a distinct party asset and rightly deserves approval. 
Indeed American policy as regards the Far East stands out as the 
most successful demonstration of the policy of codperation as 
distinguished from the policy of independence hitherto pursued 
toward South America. 

In the case of Europe even the Republicans claim a policy of 
codperation which has also preserved American independence. 
Indeed the “‘slogan”’ which they might well choose for the cam- 
paign is “Independence without Isolation; Codperation without 
Commitments.” In particular the policy represented by the 
selection of a committee of American business men—Mr. Dawes, 
Mr. Young, and Mr. Robinson—to codperate with other business 
men in order to present an economic solution of the recent impasse 
regarding reparations, commends itself to those Republicans who 
are in support of the Administration. The fact that the Depart- 
ment of State permitted its Trade Adviser to work with Mr. 
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Logan of the Reparations Commission in Paris for purposes of 
advice and information, does not in the opinion of those in Wash- 
ington make the Dawes Committee an agency of the Government. 
Rather is it a channel through which American public opinion 
could exert an influence to promote the well-being of Europe. It 
is even a question whether the Republican party can well assume 
credit for the work of the Dawes Committee, though there is no 
question that it has had the moral support of the Department of 
State. 

Finally the Republican party points with pride to its record of 
codperation with European agencies which promote peace. How 
far the record of this codperation goes is still in part confidential. 
Certainly by indirect as well as by direct means the United States 
is doing much that it might have done if America had joined the 
League of Nations in 1919. The statements by Mr. Fosdick in 
his article on The State Department and the League of Nations in 
the April issue of The Review of Reviews have aroused considerable 
discussion in Washington. Several Republicans have spoken to 
me of this article in uncomplimentary terms. They criticize the 
League of Nations as too formal in organization, too technical in 
performance, and too general in its commitments. The oppo- 
sition to the League of Nations has, in short become a party 
shibboleth. The American Peace Award founded by Mr. Bok 
has done nothing to remove this opposition at Washington. To 
join the League of Nations, even to associate with it in any tech- 
nical way, would seem to the Republican party fundamentally 
to compromise its position and to limit the independence of the 
United States. Thus far the Republican party. 


I 


If there is at times controversy within the Republican party 
with respect to foreign policies, the Democratic party is also by no 
means a unit in any programme or platform as regards American 
international relations. In respect to the League of Nations 
there are at least three well defined groups within the Democratic 
party. The first group is as bitterly opposed to American ac- 
ceptance of the Covenant as are the extremists of the Republican 
party. Men like Senator Reed, of Missouri, who were hostile to 
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many if not all of Mr. Wilson’s policies, are few in number, but 
they represent an element in the party that is urgent and vocifer- 
ous for a policy of isolation. 

A second group consists of men like Mr. Baker, the late Secre- 
tary of War, who favor a declaration strongly in support of the 
League of Nations. They did not accept reservations or com- 
promise in 1919-1920, and they bear the banner of Mr. Wilson— 
tenacious maintenance of the League. This group believe that 
the platform should contain a plank demanding the admission of 
the United States to the League of Nations. 

A third group, much the largest from point of view of numbers, 
favors codperation with the League and will support a liberal pro- 
gramme which just falls short of formal association with it. It is 
said that Mr. House is of this group, and that he expresses the 
views which are likely to prevail in the final adoption of this sec- 
tion of the platform. To this end the judges of the Bok Peace 
Award labored, though the final prize winning plan went so far as 
to favor formal association with the League but with reservations. 

In respect to the World Court, the Democratic party will not 
oppose the plan favored by Secretary Hughes. Rather will they 
hope that out of the confusion of tongues on the Republican side 
some advantage may come their way. Much the same is also 
true as regards the Monroe Doctrine. They have not given the 
subject much thought, and they expressed themselves in orthodox 
but indefinite language. As for the Immigration Bill, Democrats 
in Congress as well as Republicans share responsibility for tearing 
up the “gentlemen’s agreement” with Japan. Indeed nothing 
gives a better illustration of the lack of effective leadership on 
both sides of the two Houses of Congress than does the fashion in 
which this matter in its relation to foreign policy has been handled. 

As regards the Lausanne Treaty, the Democrats are its open 
critics, as are also many who are in favor of its final ratification. 
They point out the contradictory policy which they say Secretary 
Hughes has followed. They quote him as being in favor of the 
maintenance of the capitulations and criticize him for promptly 
abandoning the attempt to retain them. The claim is also made 
that “‘oil interests” were in some way connected with the signa- 
ture of the Lausanne Treaty. The more far-seeing of the Demo- 
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crats are, however, critical of the entire policy of the United 
States as regards Turkey and the Near East. It is charged that 
the difficulties regarding the treaty might have been avoided if 
the United States had, in 1919-20, been able to assume a strategic 
position and had not, in 1921, assumed a policy of indifference to 
European problems. In 1922-23 the Allied Powers were forced 
to deal with a victorious, nationalist Turkey, and at the same 
time the moral weight of the United States had been removed. 
The result was that the Allies made the best terms they could 
with a Turkey which was ready to fight. The United States 
simply secured the same terms that the Allies did. In particular 
as regards the condition of the minorities and the lot of the Ar- 
menians, the Democrats are eager to criticize. Yet if pressed for 
a verdict as to whether the treaty should be ratified or not, the 
weight of opinion is at present in favor of ratification. 

In much the same fashion criticism of the Washington Confer- 
ence is directed against specific points. 'The Democrats, for ex- 
ample, criticize the Four Power Treaty as being an exclusive 
agreement which should at the very least have included the 
Netherlands. Some even assert that as the Four Power Treaty 
got rid of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, it is in effect an alliance 
itself. The programme of disarmament is also attacked because 
‘ it did not go far enough. 

However, the Democrats clearly see that any conference which 
pretends to deal adequately with disarmament must of necessity 
deal with political and economic questions. The removal of 
causes of political friction must go side by side with the adjust- 
ment of economic differences, in order that a moral atmosphere 
may be created wherein militarism may promptly stifle. The 
psychological influence of the United States is to their minds 
fully as important as the material influence which the economic 
superiority of the United States may exert. For this reason they 
favor a more cordial and sympathetic attitude toward European 
problems and a readiness on the part of the United States to 
assume its share in codperation for the common welfare of the 
world. In general, the Democrats denounce a “cowardly policy 
of isolation” from world affairs, which they maintain has been 
characteristic of the Republican administration. 
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It is already evident that the Democrats are also eagerly on the 
trail of alleged influences which would link high finance with for- 
eign policy. Some of them assert that the Department of State 
was too fearful of the effects of open association to promote inter- 
national settlement in Europe and consequently sought the in- 
determinate means of the Dawes Committee to promote that end. 
They assert that the Executive is now paralyzed in its efficient 
conduct of foreign relations by the action of the Senate. This 
action was the passage of a Senatorial reservation to the treaty 
between the United States and Germany forbidding the Execu- 
tive, without the consent of Congress, to appoint an American 
representative upon the Reparation Commission or upon any 
international body which was to deal with European economic 
conditions. In order to circumvent this order the Dawes Com- 
mittee of private citizens was invented. 

Such charges, however, are not enough. The allegation is also 
made that the Department of State is able to function only 
through “high finance”, and that sooner or later the Department 
will have to pay the price for having its chestnuts pulled out of 
the fire. Democrats point out that the Dawes Committee is in 
reality a body nominated by the State Department though not 
authorized by it. They assert that such connection with world 
affairs merely exhibits the expedients to which the American 
Foreign Office is now driven to accomplish notable and worthy 
objects. Whether such statements can be worked into the plat- 
form remains to be seen. The net result, however, is an open 
attack on the Senatorial group who took advantage of the genial 
Mr. Harding to tie his hands and thus those of Secretary Hughes. 

These comments by the Democrats recall the statement of Mr. 
John W. Davis in his presidential address before the American 
Bar Association, when he observed: “Nor does it contribute to 
national influence or prestige or safety that the process of ratify- 
ing or rejecting treaties should degenerate into an effort to dis- 
cover some qualifying formula acceptable to a minority. There 
is grave danger in forgetting that, whether in matters domestic or 
foreign, the business of government is to govern.”” The Demo- 
crats favor government by the proper authorities instead of gov- 
ernment by subterfuge and camouflage. 
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In respect to this entire problem and to the direct representa- 
tion of the United States in matters of common concern, the 
Democrats quote Mr. Fosdick, who says: “ Furtiveness and uncer- 
tainty are not the proper marks of our foreign policy. It is not 
characteristic of our method of doing business for the country to 
drift along on a course which may not have the approval of Con- 
gress. It is not American to start a policy without being able to 
finish it, and yet, although we cannot in our own interest disre- 
gard it [the League of Nations], we take resort in a shuffling re- 
lationship which should be beneath the dignity of a great nation.” 
It is along such lines that the Democratic party plans its major 
attack. 

lil 

This duty of being a reporter is now done. I am, however, 
well aware that the possibility of a Third Party may upset all 
calculations. I have talked with or rather listened to some of the 
leaders of opinion in the group who may decide in June to organ- 
ize a revolt against both Republicans and Democrats. The im- 


pression I get from such conversations is that each man is im- 
mensely concerned to try to do the right thing; but each man has 
a different way of doing it. Thus you find “economic coépera- 
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tion,” “complete iron-bound isolation,” “making people sit down 
together,” and a host of other formulas which are to inaugurate a 
new heaven and anewearth. The fact that the American farmer 
is now suffering from the effects of conditions in Europe has, 
however, penetrated. The desire to improve those conditions 
is genuine. As yet the Third Party group is too much concerned 
in deciding whether it is to exist and fight as an organized unit to 
study or to formulate its own foreign policies. The major inter- 
ests of the Third Party group continue to be domestic. If those 
interests are sufficiently recognized at Cleveland or New York, 
they may not appear as a distinct party next November. If such 
is not the case, if the election of President should be thrown into 
the House of Representatives, the result will be that there must 
be a distinct formulation of foreign policies by them. At present 
no one knows. 

My friend, Professor Blakeslee, has recently defined, in the 
Bennett Lectures at Wesleyan University, a rough generalization 
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regarding American foreign policies. He said: “A survey of 
American foreign relations shows that the United States does not 
have an identic set of policies which it applies uniformly in all 
parts of the world, but that these policies are essentially regional 
in character. We have one set of policies for Europe, another set 
for this hemisphere, and still a third for the Pacific and the Far 
East. Toward Europe we have a policy popularly called that of 
‘isolation’; in this hemisphere we have international codperation 
limited to American republics, and under the leadership of the 
United States; while in the Far East, we have adopted the princi- 
ple of nearly complete codperation, on a basis of equality, with 
the nations of that area.” To such definition Republicans might 
well take exception, although I believe Professor Blakeslee is 
himself a Republican. Rather would they say, “Independence 
without Isolation; Codperation without Commitments.” 

The Democrats, on the contrary, would seek to formulate their 
policies in more uniform fashion. They would possibly describe 
them as a single policy of goodwill and coérdination, which would 


make isolation impossible because it is short-sighted and cowardly, 
which would regard codperation as a responsibility to be under- 
taken gladly and frankly, but which would view independence of 
action as essential to American life. 


Aurrep L. P. DENNIs. 





THE CHANGING ENGLISH CONSTITUTION 


BY LINDSAY ROGERS 


De Tocquervi1LeE said of the English Constitution that it was 
in a process of ceaseless change. Another Frenchman, M. Boutmy, 
has compared it to “a river, whose moving surface glides away 
at one’s feet”. Flexible, subject to profound modification with 
no more formality than is required for the passage of an ordinary 
statute, and based in large part on custom and convention, the 
English frame of government can be readily stretched and con- 
tracted to meet new emergencies. The advent of a Labour Gov- 
ernment, not commanding a majority of the House of Commons, 
almost certainly heralds important changes in the constitutional 
machinery. They may not be so immediate and so striking as, but 
they will probably be more permanent than, the innovations of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s War Cabinet which, almost overnight, 
profoundly modified important conventions of parliamentary 
government. 

The English Constitution, as Mr. Strachey said in his Queen 
Victoria, is the child of wisdom and chance. The chance of three 
parties—Conservative, Labour, and Liberal, with no one 
party controlling a majority of the House of Commons—and 
the wisdom that the King and the party leaders will show when 
confronted by unfamiliar situations, are about to perform paren- 
tal duties of tremendous importance. The réle of the King may 
be that of a leading man instead of a puppet. He, to use another 
metaphor, may be nominally if not actually the key cog in the 
constitutional machine; for he is vitalky concerned with two of 
the three problems which, in the present confused situation, may 
be isolated and which serve to show the points at which the 
English Constitution may have to be flexible. 

1. The Choice of a Premier.—It is frequently said that the 
English Prime Minister is simply primus inter pares, or, as Sir 
William Harcourt preferred to express it, inter stellas luna 
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minores. He is chief of the executive, that is to say, by personal 
force rather than by the nature of his office, which may be any 
one of several; and whether he can translate titularity into 
reality and dominate a Cabinet depends on his ability and his 
position as a party leader. 

The designation of a statesman to form a Cabinet is one of the 
few public decisions which the English sovereign can make with- 
out the advice of a responsible Minister. It is a “great and 
critical act,’ as Gladstone said, “the responsibility for which 
falls momentarily and provisionally” on the King; and it is 
usually performed, he added, “‘ with the aid drawn from authentic 
manifestations of public opinion, mostly such as are obtained 
through the votes or conduct of the House of Commons.”” When 
Gladstone resigned in 1894, he was prepared, had the Queen 
consulted him, to recommend Earl Spencer as Premier. 
The Queen, however, sensible of the wishes of leading Liberals 
(who feared that they could not get along with Sir William Har- 
court, the chief figure in the House of Commons), chose Lord 
Rosebery. The precedents are all against the Crown having to 
ask the opinion of the retiring Ministers. At one time, of course, 
the King had some freedom in selection. But the vast extensions 
of the suffrage, the increased strength of the party organizations, 
and the legislative supremacy of the House of Commons over the 
House of Lords, have combined to make the King’s réle more and 
more that of an automaton. He ventures only the expected 
gesture. Even so far back as 1880, when Disraeli resigned, the 
Queen was compelled to send for Gladstone, though she would 
have greatly preferred Lord Hartington, the leader of the Liberal 
Party in the House of Commons, or Lord Granville, the leader in 
the House of Lords. Since then accessions to the Premiership 
have been slightly influenced by royal favor or disfavor. The 
“authentic manifestations of public opinion” have been decisive; 
and they may indicate in the future that, with the Labour Party 
practically unrepresented in the House of Lords, the Prime 
Minister shall always come from the House of Commons. 

That, however, is not the present problem which is that no 
party commands a majority of the House of Commons. The 
manifestations of opinion are no longer authentic; any Premier 
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will hold office only on sufferance by an opposing party. There 
are great opportunities of jockeying for position, and the second 
largest party is frankly Socialist: it is no less Radical than the 
Socialists who, a few years ago, were deprived of their seats in 
the New York Legislature. This situation in a monarchy—even 
though it is a constitutional monarchy—has, of course, some 
elements of irony. But far reaching as the Labour programme is 
in respect of finance and nationalization, it is not anti-monarchical. 
The King’s veto power has fallen into abeyance and he could 
not prevent any legislation that the Labour Party desired and was 
able to pass. So long as the Labour Party was simply His Majes- 
ty’s Opposition it was in no wise dependent on the favor of the 
King. But the last election changed this situation. In the future 
the King’s designation of a Prime Minister to form a Govern- 
ment will be vitally important. His nominee cannot become 
the incumbent except with the consent of the House of Commons; 
but in view of the three parties, a lead from the King may, on 
occasion, be not without influence. If he regards all parties 
without differentiation in respect of their leaders or programmes, 
his fairness and sagacity will make for constitutional tranquillity. 
It is inconceivable that there should be a reversion to the practice 
of the predecessors of William IV, who allowed personal bias and 
party predilection to influence the choice of a Premier; but if, 
unhappily there should be, the throne would be rocked to its 
foundations. At all events the responsibility of the Crown is 
now much more pressing than for many years. Recent accessions 
to the Premiership have been more or less automatic, but this 
will not be so in the future. There will still be fetters on the dis- 
cretion of the King, but he may have an increasingly difficult 
task in ascertaining and weighing them. 

2. The Prerogative of Dissolution —The King’s prerogative of 
dissolving Parliament and ordering a new election is exercised 
on the advice and at the request of the Cabinet. The Cabinet is 
the creature of the Legislature, but it may destroy its own creator. 
During the latter part of Mr. Lloyd George’s tenure of office, the 
question was raised as to whose function it was to advise the 
King: did it belong to the Prime Minister or to the Cabinet? 
Mr. Lloyd George in one speech said that he “had not made up 
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his mind” about a general election. In October last, before he 
had consulted the King and the Cabinet, some of whose members 
were of a contrary opinion, Mr. Baldwin announced in a speech 
at Plymouth that he was going to advise a dissolution on the 
question of Protection. But the overhauling of the constitu- 
tional precedents two years ago, and again for the recent crisis, 
indicated that the Prime Minister’s advice alone is not sufficient. 
On two occasions Gladstone wished to dissolve, but his Cabinets 
did not agree with him, and the Parliaments continued. The 
decision should be that of the Cabinet rather than of the Premier 
alone. The more important question now, however, is as to the 
King’s freedom of choice: Must he always follow the advice of 
his Ministers? May he be an active agent in forcing or prevent- 
ing a dissolution? On these points the constitutional authorities 
are in substantial agreement. 

It is possible that in rare cases the King might dismiss a 
Ministry which, possessing a majority in the House of Commons, 
did not desire a dissolution, and appoint a Ministry which was 
willing to have the Parliament come to an end. The last in- 
stance of this was in 1834, and the popular verdict was against 
Peel and Wellington, who were appointed after the King had 
dismissed the Melbourne Cabinet which still had the confidence 
of the House of Commons. For the present English King 
similarly to force a dissolution, however, the emergency would 
have to be momentous. The only recent instance in which it 
was urged was during the fight over Home Rule in 1914. Then 
some Conservatives who were against the coercion of Ulster—a 
notable example was the late Professor Dicey—argued that the 
King should dismiss the Asquith Ministry in order to force a 
decision of the electorate on the question of whether the Liberal 
Party, in insisting on the inclusion of Ulster, had the support of 
public opinion. But those wanting a dissolution through the 
action of the King rather than the House of Commons were 
crying in a wilderness and their voices were not heard. 

Such a dissolution would, indeed, be an appeal to popular 
sovereignty. As M. Poincaré wrote some years ago with 
reference to the Chamber of Deputies, “the right of dissolution 
in no way resembles a monarchical prerogative.” In order “to 
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defend itself against abusive encroachments, the executive 
power must have the right to bring about a new electoral consul- 
tation.” Dissolution is the permanent sanction of the respon- 
sibility of representatives and a guarantee against tyranny by 
those who possess the legislative mandate. Under the old Ger- 
man and Austrian Constitutions and under the present Japanese 
Constitution, dissolution of the Legislature is used as an instru- 
ment of coercion; the Cabinets, responsible only to the monarch, 
cannot be touched by the Parliaments, and new elections are held 
in an attempt to get Legislatures which will not stand out against 
the wishes of the Cabinets and the monarchs. Dissolution in 
England is for a different purpose: it is to secure a “‘solemn refer- 
endum” on some policy, or to determine the balance between 
parties in the House of Commons. It would require, as I have 
said, a momentous emergency for the King to exercise the 
initiative. 

The other phase of the question of royal power is more im- 
portant and may have to be considered in the immediate future: 
May the King refuse a dissolution which is requested by the 
Cabinet? On the basis of the precedents and the well-nigh 
unanimous opinion of the authorities on the Constitution, only 
an extraordinary situation would justify the request being 
refused. Not since before Queen Victoria’s reign has a sovereign 
declined to allow a Cabinet which had lost the confidence of the 
House of Commons the right of appeal to the country. In 1858 
Lord Derby, who was Prime Minister, confronted by motions of 
censure in both Houses of Parliament, asked Queen Victoria to 
authorize him to announce that if the motions were carried, he 
had her Majesty’s sanction to dissolve. The Queen refused. 
The threat could be made, but the Queen’s name could not be 
dragged into the debate. The votes of censure failed, and Lord 
Derby, in his usual parliamentary letter to the Queen, somewhat 
audaciously attributed his victory to the fear of the opposition 
that there would be a dissolution. Lord Aberdeen, to whom the 
Queen sent one of her messengers for his views, approved her 
course, but said that he could not remember a single instance in 
which the Crown had refused to accept such advice from the 
Ministry. 
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This power of the Cabinet to destroy its creator is the chief 
reason why cabinet government has been stable in England. 
The impossibility of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies when it 
overturns a Ministry is the principal cause of cabinet instability 
in France. The expensive uncertainty involved in standing for 
reélection makes the House of Commons reluctant to overthrow a 
Government. The only uncertainty in France is the encouraging 
hope of sharing in the new Ministry. In England there is a 
strong deterrent and in France a mild incitement to put the 
Cabinet out. But if an English Ministry is unable to hold the 
threat of dissolution over the House of Commons, its tenure is 
likely to be brief. Hence the royal prerogative takes on a new 
importance. Mr. Asquith, as leader of the Liberals, argues that 
Protection and the Capital Levy have both been rejected by the 
country and would be rejected by Parliament if the policies were 
submitted to a vote. The Liberal Policy, therefore, in his view, 
is the only one which has not been decisively beaten. If the 
Liberal Party joined with Labour to defeat the Conservative 
Government (as it has done), and then voted with the Conserva- 
tives, after a time, to defeat the Labour Cabinet, Mr. Asquith 
might look forward to another premiership. But this strategy 
would be successful only if the King refused to follow Mr. 
MacDonald’s advice to dissolve Parliament. There is little 
likelihood that short shrift would be made of a Labour Ministry 
if its fall were certain to be followed by an election. 

The prerogative of the King, Mr. Asquith declared in a speech 
on December 18 last, 
does not mean that the Crown acts or ought to act, arbitrarily and without 
the advice of responsible Ministers. But it does mean that the Crown is 
not bound to take the advice of a particular Minister to put his subjects to 
the tumult and turmoil of a series of general elections so long as it can find 
other Ministers who are prepared to give contrary advice. The notion that a 
Minister, and particularly a Minister who cannot command a majority of the 
House of Commons, who is in a minority of 31 per cent., is invested with the 
right to demand a dissolution, is as subversive of constitutional usage as it 
would be pernicious to the general and paramount interests of the nation at 
large. 

This speech caused a great deal of fluttering in the constitu- 
tional dove cotes. The dictum was quoted from Sir William 
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Anson, the leading authority on the Constitution, that “the pre- 
rogative of dissolution is one which the King exercises on the 
advice and at the request of his ministers and that a request 1s 
not refused.” Mr. MacDonaid promptly pointed out the error 
of the Liberal assumption that, if the Labour Government were 
defeated, the leader of the Liberals (Mr. Asquith) would be sent 
for; the Conservatives are the largest party in the House of 
Commons and could be asked to form a Government. Colonial 
precedents for the rejection of advice to dissolve were appealed 
to and then dismissed as not in point, for there are essential 
differences between the position of a Governor-General and the 
King, and between the parliamentary situations. 

Mr. Asquith’s argument, if it means anything, holds that the 
King “should act arbitrarily and without the advice of respon- 
sible Ministers.” If Lord Derby had been defeated in the in- 
stance which I have cited, and the Queen had refused his request 
to dissolve, her action would have been equivalent to a dismissal 
of his Ministry. She might have secured new advisers who would 
have been willing to carry on, but she would have acted “arbi- 
trarily” in forcing the change. There is no question concerning 
the legal power of the Crown, but there are serious questions as 
to the constitutional propriety of such an action. As Mr. 
Winston Churchill pointed out in his manifesto: “To expect 
that the Crown will refuse dissolution to Socialist Ministers who 
after two or three months of office seek to present a far-reaching 
programme to the nation, is to lay too heavy and too insidious 
a burden on the august function of constitution embodied in 
the person of the Sovereign.” And even though he thought that 
“‘a general election fought on issues fundamental to the existing 
state of society and presided over by a Socialist Government, 
actually holding the reins of power and the sole guarantee of 
law and order, will be a formidable event,” he did not believe that 
British citizens, secure in their constitutional rights, would shrink 
from it. Mr. MacDonald has recognized the importance of the 
question as to how, under a three party system, the nation may 
be guarded against “too frequent dissolutions,” but he would on 
“no ground leave to the monarch the invidious and dangerous 
task of being the guardian.” 
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On the King’s prerogative of dissolution, therefore, depends 
the Labour Party’s hope of a Labour Government which will not 
be almost still born. The matter is complicated by the fact that 
a new election would probably make little change in the political 
complexion of the House of Commons. It is hardly likely that 
one party could secure a clear majority. A dissolution, therefore, 
would not remedy the situation. But its refusal might give 
Labour, the second largest party in the State, only a brief tenure 
for its first experience in office, and would prevent it from choosing 
an issue on which to go to the country, as Mr. Baldwin last 
November chose Protection. The King, furthermore, would be 
placed in the position of discriminating against the Labour Party 
and this he would seek to avoid; indeed, all parties would en- 
courage him in this desire. But, on the other hand, if a minority 
party can dissolve the House of Commons at will, the consequences 
will be tremendous. The whole plan of parliamentary govern- 
ment in England will be changed. The House of Commons will 
be able to veto the proposals of a minority of the House only if 
it is willing thereby to decree its own annihilation. But if any 
check is to be placed on frequent and futile elections, it is likely 
to come by agreement in Parliament and not from the refusal 
to exercise the royal prerogative on the advice of the Ministry. 
The responsibility for dissolving or refusing to dissolve should 
rest on the Cabinet rather than on the Crown. 

8. The Cabinet’s Control of the Commons.—One of the most 
striking and generally regretted tendencies of parliamentary 
government in recent years has been the increasing power of the 
Cabinet over the House of Commons. Thirty years ago Lord 
Salisbury wrote that “the power which the Cabinet has of acting 
upon the various motives which guide members of Parliament is 
so great that the majority is more and more becoming a blind 
machine.” Members have voted not on the merits of measures 
and their individual convictions, but to keep the Government in. 
And knowing this, Cabinets, in order to get business completed 
and carry out their programmes, are inclined to put the Whips 
on and rarely allow the House a free decision. Formerly the 
House of Commons controlled the Cabinet. Latterly the Cabi- 
net has controlled the House. The great function of the House 
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as the maker and unmaker of Ministries has been taken over by 
the electorate; it is in the polling booth rather than the division 
lobby that the fate of Governments has been decided. The 
House of Commons has come to be a machine through which the 
will of the constituencies may be expressed in the shape which is 
determined upon by the Cabinet. Discussions in Parliament 
had, therefore, a large element of unreality. The minority was 
never in a majority; debate was useless, for it failed in its principal 
purpose, which is to convince. It had a function in affecting 
opinion outside of the House and in offering some criticism, but 
the Cabinet could count on a certain majority. 

The three party system will work a material change in this 
balance of power. The first effect, Mr. MacDonald thinks, 
will be to loosen party bonds. Members will be able to use 
their own judgment more frequently. Tenure of Cabinets may 
be determined by administrative success rather than by party 
force. Such a tendency will “curb the partisanship of parties 
and make them, like Cabinets, more public servants than public 
dictators. This can be put in another way. It will weaken 
organization, but strengthen reason; it will make Ministers more 
the instruments of the general will than the captains of party 
horse.” And in another article Mr. MacDonald regretted the 
growth of the doctrine that the Government must always win on 
a division and that if it listens to criticism and modifies its pro- 
posals it thereby loses in prestige. Some loss of prestige there 
must of course be, but there is no reason why a Cabinet can not 
fight, suffer defeat, and live to fight further. ‘hus the Labour 
Government was defeated on April 7 by a vote of 221 to 212. 
The issue was a clause preventing the eviction of tenants who, 
on account of unemployment, were unable to pay their rent. 
Such unemployed tenants would in effect have been relieved of 
the necessity of paying any rent, and the provision in question, 
sponsored by Mr. MacDonald on account of pressure from the 
Left Wing of his party, failed to secure the support of the House 
of Commons. The only consequence was the withdrawal of the 
clause, and, as I have suggested, some loss of prestige. The 
Cabinet still retained the confidence of the Commons. Such 
defeats of the Government in a full House or in Committee of 
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the Whole (that is, on votes which were not “snap” votes) 
occurred several times a session in the ’seventies and ’eighties. 
But more recently party discipline and the fear of a dissolution 
have made such defeats extremely rare, and when they occur 
it is easy to attach to them a purely fictitious importance. 
Under a three-party system they will indicate not a lack of 
confidence, but simply an unwillingness to accept a particular 
item in a general programme. 

This will be in line with the suggestion frequently made under 
the two-party system, that at the beginning of a session certain 
laws could be designated as party measures, and that the Govern- 
ment stand or fall on them. On other questions, including even 
expenditure, the House might be permitted to exercise an inde- 
pendent judgment. Certain it is that the House of Commons 
is going to gain some of the importance that it has lost. Mr. 
MacDonald, for example, will not propose a Capital Levy or 
Nationalization except as an election issue. To this extent at 
once, and to a greater extent as the Labour Cabinet attempts to 
govern, will the House of Commons control the policy of the 
Cabinet. Concessions to the House of Commons could never 
have been wrung from a Cabinet which had a clear majority; 
and minority Government, objectionable as it is on many grounds, 
will at least have one merit. It will check the decline of the 
House of Commons as a factor in the government of the country. 

But in this connection the problem of dissolution is also im- 
portant. The threat of an election is the only adequate method 
of limiting the caprice of legislative bodies. A cabinet-choosing 
assembly may make and remake Governments, as is the case in 
France, unless the Government can threaten to unmake the as- 
sembly. Some arrangement may be necessary, as I have sug- 
gested, to determine when dissolution will be legitimate. It 
would be absurd, for example, for Mr. MacDonald to ask for a 
dissolution within a short period after taking office. But the 
responsibility would have to be his and not the King’s. Perhaps 
a minimum life could be fixed for Parliament; but then its maxi- 
mum life would probably have to be reduced from the present five 
years. Perhaps the House of Commons could be permitted to de- 
cree its own dissolution. Changes of opinion as shown in by-elec- 
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tions, advocacy by one of the parties, and pressure from the coun- 
try, would probably be sufficient to persuade members to submit 
themselves to the voters and not to hold on after their mandates 
had been exhausted. There may be a frank acceptance of the 
three-party system and experimentation with proportional repre- 
sentation to reduce the vagarious results which plurality voting 
makes'possible. A party having a minority in the country may 
now have a majority in the House, or vice versa. Or the present 
electoral system of single member constituencies may be retained 
in the hope that there will be new party alignments: that the 
Liberals may divide between the Conservative and Labour 
groups. However these matters are settled, there will be some 
material changes in the English Constitution. 

That Constitution, in the present situation, has the immense 
advantage of being flexible and of working by understandings 
and conventions. The King and the parliamentary protagonists 
in England will try to play the political game as it should be 
played, even though now there are three teams instead of two. 
We in the United States are more inclined to rely on the umpire— 
the Supreme Court—and ask for the interpretation of a written 
rule. In England the ultimate umpire is public opinion, and the 
rules are unwritten; they are chiefly custom. Their sanctions are 
largely moral. The King has undisputed power to summon 
anyone he chooses to be Prime Minister. His power to refuse a 
dissolution is unquestioned. But he is a constitutional monarch 
as well. That means that he must play the game without regard 
to party. In playing the present game, some new customs are 


likely to be developed. 
Linpsay RoGeErs. 





THE DAWES PLAN AND THE EUROPEAN 
PROBLEM 


BY GUY GREER 


A sPLENDID start has been made toward a solution of the 
economic side of the European problem. The psychological and 
political side remains practically untouched. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that the plan of the Dawes Committee, even 
though it be unreservedly accepted by Germany and the Allies, 
is only a start. It must be made to function successfully; and 
this will only be possible if a solution be found for the political 
side of the problem as well. Politics and economics in Europe 
are so entangled that any attempt to satisfy the requirements of 
the one while neglecting the other is foredoomed to failure. 

The Dawes report provides for the stabilization of German 
currency simultaneously with the balancing of the budget. This 
is to be accomplished through a new Bank of Issue and by means 
of reformed and reorganized taxation. Included in the anticipated 
expenditures of the German Government are increasingly large 
items for treaty fulfillment, primarily reparation payments. 
Just at first none of these items is to be paid from ordinary budg- 
etary funds, but it is estimated that at the end of five years the 
budgetary surplus available for treaty fulfillment will amount to 
1,250 million gold marks a year. The scheme for reparation 
payments is concerned almost exclusively with the raising of 
funds in Germany. These are to be secured: (1) from the interest 
on 16,000 million gold marks’ worth of railway and industrial 
bonds; (2) from the sale of additional railway bonds in Germany; 
(8) from railway revenues; and (4) from budgetary surpluses 
obtained by means of taxation. The experts estimate that 
after five years of operation the plan will make possible an annual 
payment of 2,500 million gold marks in German currency, with 
certain variations above or below this figure to be determined 
by an index of prosperity. A partial moratorium is to be granted 
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for the first five years, the payments to be gradually increased 
from 1,000 million gold marks the first year, to be raised from 
railway bonds and revenues and from an external loan, to the 
standard payment of 2,500 millions at the end of the moratorium. 

Provision is made only for the payment of these sums in 
Germany. The funds made available are to be deposited in the 
Bank of Issue to the credit of the Reparation Commission, but 
the transfer of this money in a form acceptable to the Allies is 
a task which is merely shifted by the experts’ plan from the Repa- 
ration Commission to a new Transfer Committee, to be composed 
of representatives of the Allied Powers and presided over by an 
American if possible. Probably the most significant provision 
of the scheme is that the entire responsibility for the transfer of 
funds devolves on the Allies. It is specifically stated in the re- 
port that once Germany has deposited the stipulated sums in the 
Bank of Issue in German currency she shall be deemed to have 
completely fulfilled her obligations. 

The general impression conveyed by the Dawes plan is that 
it is an exceedingly clever document, dictated to a considerable 
extent by political and psychological considerations. The most 
serious criticism of the scheme as a workable settlement of the 
European problem is that its most vital provision—the provision 
for the transfer of funds—is buried in the detail of the report, so 
that it will probably not be understood by the general public. 
The chief value of the document should lie in its effect on public 
opinion. It should tend to bring the public, particularly in 
France, to a realization of what may reasonably be expected 
from Germany in effective reparation payments. This the report 
does not do, for in spite of the explanatory reserves it implies 
that the funds to be raised in Germany can be transferred to the 
Allied countries. Something of the possible consequences and 
dangers of this shortcoming of the Dawes plan will be made clear 
further on. Even this criticism, however, is perhaps undeserved, 
for it must be borne in mind that the most perfect plan would be 
useless if unacceptable to the interested parties. 

No total has been fixed for Germany’s reparation debt, but 
since the experts were expressly forbidden to deal with this 
it is obvious that their report is not open to criticism on this 
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score. However, it should be pointed out immediately that the 
fixing of the total obligation will be an indispensable preliminary 
to the successful application of the Dawes plan. To expect Ger- 
many to make a genuine effort to pay a debt that might merely 
grow larger as her paying capacity increased would be as senseless 
as the London schedule of payments, which stipulated in effect 
that the more she paid the greater her debt. Such procedure 
would only offer an incentive to Germany to keep her effective 
payments as low as possible. 


I 


Of the provisions for stabilizing the currency and balancing 
the budget only a brief discussion will be required. The new 
Bank of Issue will meet the requirements for stabilization, pro- 
vided (1) that the necessary foreign loans are forthcoming, and 
(2) that sufficient confidence can be restored to attract the return 
of German funds deposited in foreign banks. The latter condi- 
tion must be met if the new bank is to expand enough to satisfy 
the commercial requirements of Germany. It is obvious that 
if the gold standard is to be established and maintained, a reserve 
of from two to three billion gold marks will have to be provided 
to support the eight or ten billion marks necessary to transact 
the business of the country when full productive capacity is 
restored. This condition can be realized only if the whole scheme 
outlined in the report can be made to function successfully. 

Given a stable currency and a reasonably efficient system of 
taxation, the balancing of the ordinary German budget should 
not be difficult, in view of the fact that the service of the public 
debt has been practically eliminated through repudiation of the 
debt itself by inflation. 

It would be useless to attempt any detailed discussion of the 
scheme for raising funds from the sale in Germany of railway 
bonds or from railway revenues, except to point out that the 
estimated earnings are based on the assumption that traffic, and — 
consequently the economic life of the country, will resume some- 
thing like pre-war status. Needless to say, this presupposes a 
very considerable increase in industrial activity, which in turn 
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will necessitate enormously increased imports of food and raw 
materials. The same remark applies to the provision of the plan 
for increased revenue from taxation. Even though the taxes in 
Germany are made as heavy as in Allied countries, as nearly 
every one agrees they should be, they will nevertheless still be 
based on the national income, and unless this also is brought 
back to the pre-war level the estimates of the experts will prob- 
ably never be attained. 

Considered as an internal problem, the balancing of the Ger- 
man budget and even the raising of funds for reparation payments 
involve nothing inherently impossible. It must be remembered, 
however, that inevitably an external problem is involved: 
Germany’s indispensable import requirements. The success of 
the entire scheme is postulated on the recovery of her productive 
capacity, and we shall see presently that this, as well as the prob- 
lem of transferring funds to the Allies, is intimately connected 
with the problem of Germany’s foreign trade. 

The experts of the Dawes Committee recognize the principle 
that while a budgetary surplus is absolutely necessary to enable 
a government to pay a foreign debt, the existence of a budgetary 
surplus alone does not ensure ability to pay the debt. They 
state further and without equivocation that in the long run 
transfers can be effectively made to the Allies only when Germany 
has an excess of exports over imports, and to the extent of such 
excess. This means that the entire scheme for reparation 
payments hinges on Germany’s ability to export more goods 
and services (visible and invisible exports) than she imports. 

































II 


No comprehensive estimate of the economic significance of 
the Dawes plan can be made without considering the implications 
of the transfer problem, which is essentially a problem in foreign 
trade. A thoroughly scientific and at the same time readable 
study of what is involved in reparation payments has been made 
by Moulton and McGuire, in Germany’s Capacity to Pay, a publi- 
cation of the Institute of Economics. That book has been the 
subject of much controversy both in America and in Europe, but 
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no convincing criticism has ever been made of the main conten- 
tions of the study. The Dawes report, far from being a refuta- 
tion as some hasty newspaper editors have implied, is in its 
essence a striking confirmation of the principal arguments of 
Moulton and McGuire. 

To evaluate the possibility that Germany will in fact have 
available a balance of international payments with which to 
meet her obligations to the Allies and which will make possible 
the transfer of the funds to be deposited in the Bank of Issue, it 
will be necessary to consider, first, the amount of imports indis- 
pensable for the recovery of German productive capacity; and 
secondly, the probability of Germany’s being able to export 
sufficient goods and services not only to pay for her necessary 
imports but to meet the reparation payments as well. 

With respect to international trade there are two general 
classes of nations: those that have a favorable balance of visible 
trade, and those that have an unfavorable balance. The latter 
import more goods than they export, paying for the difference 
by means of so-called invisible exports—interest on foreign 
securities (usually owned in countries with a favorable balance 
of visible trade), earnings from shipping, banking and insurance, 
and the like. The United States, up to the time of the war, has 
long been a typical example of the first class, and Great Britain 
of the second. Germany also, both before and since the war, has 
been typical of the second class: she has consistently imported 
more goods than she has exported. 

Germany’s imports of food in 1913, exclusive of all luxuries such 
as wines, liqueurs, and even tea, coffee and tobacco, amounted 
to 2,274 million gold marks. Her present agricultural produc- 
tion is much lower than before the war. She has lost through 
the peace settlement some seven per cent. of her population, but 
she has lost the territory with the people, and the lost territory 
produced in the aggregate more food than its inhabitants con- 
sumed. It is therefore safe to assert that in order to maintain the 
mere human efficiency of her labor power Germany must now 
import at least as much food as before the war. 

Imports of raw materials and semi-finished products amounted 

1 German official (pre-war) statistics. 
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in 1913 to 6,242 million gold marks. But Germany has lost as 
a result of the war nearly all her iron ore and a considerable part 
of her coal production. In order to regain her pre-war produc- 
tive capacity she will be obliged now to import not only the same 
amount of raw materials as before the war but more, to make up 
for her loss of iron ore and coal. Moulton and McGuire have 
estimated, in the study above referred to, that the increased im- 
ports necessary to make up for this loss will amount at pre-war 
prices to 900 million gold marks in the case of coal and to 220 
millions in the case of iron ore. Germany imported in 1913 in 
addition 1,479 million gold marks’ worth of manufactured com- 
modities, exclusive of all luxuries, and 290 million gold marks’ 
worth of live animals. Certainly she will be obliged to import 
some manufactured goods in the future, for the reason that she 
is not equipped to produce for herself many necessary articles. 
Moreover, the Allied countries may be expected to insist, as they 
already have in the post-war years, upon selling manufactured 
goods to her. Let it be assumed, however, that she will import 
no live animals and only half the pre-war volume of manufactured 
goods, or 740 million gold marks’ worth. 

Summing up these items, it is clear that Germany, if she is to 
regain her productive capacity and her export capacity, must 
import a volume of goods which cost at pre-war prices not less 
than 10,376 million gold marks. Present prices in the world 
market, however, are at least fifty per cent. higher on a gold basis 
than in 1913, so that the same volume of goods would now cost 
not less than 15,564 million gold marks. Germany will also have 
to import some gold bullion, but if this is to be secured through 
a loan it may be left out of account for the time being, although 
it should not be forgotten that the loan must eventually be repaid. 

Germany’s total exports before the war were consistently less 
than her imports. In the five year period 1909-1913 she ex- 
ported goods and gold and silver amounting to an average of 
8,360 million gold marks a year and imported during the same 
period an average of 10,080 million gold marks a year. The 
difference she made up by means of invisible exports, chiefly 
interest on foreign investments, earnings of her shipping, and so 


1 German official (pre-war) statistics. 
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on. The interest on foreign investments was by far the most 
important item. The Second Experts Committee have estimated 
that these amounted in 1914 to about 28,000 million gold marks, 
but what is here of particular interest in their report is that 
Germany’s foreign investments were reduced by the end of the 
war to a very low figure. The experts estimate that German 
citizens now own abroad about 6,750 million gold marks’ worth 
of bank balances and foreign securities, but they are careful to 
note that this is partly offset by property owned in Germany by 
foreigners. If we assume that the latter is sufficient to offset 
the remnants of Germany’s foreign securities, only the bank 
balances remain, and these draw a very low rate of interest. 

Since the war there has been a startling drop in Germany’s 
imports and exports, but her imports have still been considerably 
greater than her exports. In the three years 1920-1922 her 
average imports have amounted to 5,321 million gold marks and 
her average exports to 4,294 millions a year.! Two questions 
are immediately raised: How has Germany managed to exist 
as a nation on so much less than before the war? And how has 
she paid for the excess of imports? The answer to the first 
question is that the standard of living of the German people 
(apart from the war and inflation profiteers who are relatively 
few in numbers) has been enormously lowered; that Germany’s 
capacity to produce and export goods has been greatly reduced, 
as is clearly shown by her export figures. She has made up the 
difference mainly by the following methods: to a limited extent 
by the sacrifice of remnants of her foreign investments; by the 
export of most of her gold reserve; by the sale to foreigners of 
property in Germany; and very largely by the sale abroad of 
paper marks. All this except the last item represents the dis- 
sipation of capital assets. 


III 


If the foregoing analysis is even approximately correct, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that Germany, if she is to regain her pro- 
ductive capacity, must export goods amounting to more than 


1 Post-war foreign trade figures taken from German official statistics checked and revised at 
the instance of the experts of the Reparation Commission. 
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15,000 million gold marks a year in order merely to pay for her 
indispensable imports. We have seen that her foreign invest- 
ments have practically disappeared, and her shipping and other 
invisible items are not likely to bring in any considerable revenue. 
Germany is probably paying more abroad for banking and in- 
surance than she is earning, and the shipping business is not 
making money for anybody. But if transfers are to be made of 
the funds deposited to the credit of the Reparation Commission 
in the Bank of Issue, Germany will have to export still more goods 
than she imports. 

This leads directly to the heart of the reparation problem. 
Who is going to buy from Germany every year more than 
15,000 million gold marks’ worth of goods? She has been ex- 
porting since the war little more than a quarter of this amount, 
and yet her principal customers—Great Britain, France, the 
United States, and so on—have considered it necessary to build 
tariff walls against her and to take energetic measures to limit 
her alleged dumping. All of Germany’s potential customers seem 
determined to reduce rather than increase their imports of foreign 
goods. Russia will perhaps eventually become an important 
market, but most competent observers agree that it will be many 
years before that country can buy even as much as before the 
war. It should be remembered, moreover, that Great Britain and 
other countries dependent on imported food are going to offer 
keen competition for the Russian market. 

In the last analysis the whole reparation problem may be re- 
duced to a formula: Either the Allies and the rest of the world 
will have to buy enormously greater quantities of German goods 
than at any time since the war, or they must renounce all hope 
of receiving, apart from deliveries in kind, any effective payments 
from Germany. 


x 


IV 


The question might be asked, Could not Germany manage 
somehow to secure an export surplus with a much smaller volume 
of imports than 15,000 million gold marks a year? It is hardly 
conceivable, for her ability to produce goods for export depends 
very largely on her ability to procure raw materials, while the 
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efficiency of her labor power depends upon imported food. Even 
though it were possible, however, to secure a surplus by perpetu- 
ating her present lowered standard of living, what incentive would 
Germany have to keep down her imports? According to the 
provisions of the Dawes plan her responsibility ends when she 
has deposited the stipulated sums in the Bank of Issue in her 
own currency. She claims that she has been starving for years, 
and that her industries have been seriously hampered for lack 
of raw materials. Will the Allies care to take the responsibility 
of deciding how much Germany shall be allowed to consume in 
the form of food and raw materials? If her total debt is not 
fixed, naturally she will have even less incentive to make effective 
payments which are likely only to increase her indebtedness. 

The only restraining force will be the power of the Transfer 
Committee to ruin her financial system; but this will indeed be 
a two-edged weapon, for by its use the entire scheme of currency 
stabilization and budget balancing would be destroyed. More- 
over, the Allied countries themselves are anxious to sell goods in 
Germany. In practice it will be well nigh impossible to prevent 
her, if she wishes, from deliberately buying enough goods abroad 
to swallow up any export surplus that she otherwise might have. 

But what of the possibility of realizing immediately large sums 
from the sale of the sixteen billion gold marks’ worth of railway 
and industrial bonds which are to be turned over to the Repara- 
tion Commission? A partial answer to that question is that the 
Allies have had a similar possibility with bonds of the German 
Government amounting to fifty billion gold marks ever since the 
adoption of the London schedule of payments in the spring of 
1921. The proof that the experts of the Dawes Committee do 
not consider the bonds of German individuals more valuable 
than those of the German Government lies in the stipulation of 
their report that in case the interest on the railway and industrial 
bonds is not paid the Government shall be held responsible. 
The collection of the interest on these new bonds would depend 
upon the existence of an export surplus, so that the net result 
would be merely a shifting of creditors. 

The experts have foreseen the necessity of reinvesting in Ger- 
many a certain amount of the funds to be collected and deposited 
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in the Bank of Issue, but they have been cautious in relying upon 
this as a method of effective reparation payments. The reinvest- 
ment of funds might indeed go on indefinitely, but no tangible 
benefit could be realized from this procedure until Germany 
obtained a balance of payments which would make transfers 
possible. The Allies or the buyers of the bonds might go on 
reinvesting until they owned the whole of Germany, but unless 
they decided to move over and enjoy their property they would 
have only the satisfaction of holding worthless paper. 


V 


Until Germany has enormously increased both her productive 
capacity and her ability to sell goods abroad, not only will it be 
impossible to transfer funds to the Allies, but the possibility of 
raising revenue even in Germany will be strictly limited. In- 
creased productive capacity inevitably will mean greatly in- 
creased imports of food and raw materials, which will have to be 
paid for by means of exports before any funds are available for 
transfer. The conclusion is inescapable that France, unless she 
expects to use reparation payments exclusively for the purpose 
of paying her foreign debts, can in the long run be paid only in 
goods, either bought directly from Germany or from some other 
country. But the possibility of buying German or other goods 
will hardly satisfy France: she has had that possibility ever since 
the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles. In 1922, for example, 
she actually had a credit in Germany for this purpose of 950 
million gold marks, but she only ordered goods amounting to 
about 300 millions, and even this was mostly in coal and coke. 
It is true that she can utilize as much coal and coke as Germany 
can deliver, but we have seen that in order to regain her produc- 
tive capacity Germany will need increased quantities of fuel, so 
that the effective payments in this form will be limited. It thus 
becomes clear that France and the other Allies are themselves 
in the last analysis the virtual arbiters of how much reparation 
Germany can effectively pay. Their own capacity to receive 
is to a great extent the measure of Germany’s capacity to pay. 

The danger in the application of the Dawes plan lies in the 
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difficulty of making the French public understand why it is im- 
possible to withdraw the money deposited to the credit of the 
Reparation Commission in the Bank of Issue. The French 
Government is in desperate need of funds and will be for years 
to come, and the French people are groaning under a tax burden 
that is well nigh unbearable. The pressure of public opinion on 
the Government to insist on the transfer of funds, whether it is 
possible or not, may become irresistible. The influence of 
French industry will make it impossible to receive more than 
a limited amount of goods, and the public, as usual, will be 
taught to lay all the blame on Germany. 

In providing machinery to cope with all the purely economic 
contingencies that can possibly arise out of the application of 
their plan, the experts have produced an admirable document. 
It is true that in its essence the new scheme is similar to the plan 
contemplated in the Treaty of Versailles, since the Reparation 
Commission was theoretically empowered to do everything now 
required of the new Transfer Committee, but the great advan- 
tage of the Dawes plan lies in the precision with which the func- 
tions of the new organization are defined. However, a word of 
warning against undue optimism seems necessary. The Repara- 
tion Commission, in spite of its theoretical power, has been in 
practice subject to the will of the Governments upon which it 
depends; and these in turn have been at the mercy of the public 
opinion which they themselves have fostered. The Transfer 
Committee will inevitably be in somewhat the same predica- 
ment; the best that can be hoped is that the Allied public will 
learn from time and experience something of the true possibility 
of effective payments. 


VI 


It was asserted at the beginning of this article that no solution 
of the economic side of the European problem can be made to 
function until a solution is found for the political side as well. 
The dilemma of France referred to above is political as well as 
economic. Closely allied to the reparation question, so closely 
in fact as to be inseparable from it, is the question of French 
security. Many Frenchmen have been able to see that a Ger- 
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many strong enough to pay the reparation debt would be poten- 
tially strong enough to crush her enemy of yesterday. They 
are convinced that without strong allies France will be at Ger- 
many’s mercy, in spite of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles, so long as there is no evidence in the world of a new 
spirit in international relationships. To France at least, no such 
evidence has been discernible: the contrary has been the case. 
The Peace Conference itself, apart from the idealism of the 
American Delegation, was a scarcely disguised scramble for 
selfish advantage, according to the old rules of the diplomatic 
game; and the apparent unwillingness of the American nation 
to back up the idealistic schemes of its President has been 
enough to convince the French people that France must look out 
for her own safety in the only way that a nation has ever been 
able to feel itself secure—by having a stronger fighting force than 
its potential enemy. 

It will be remembered that during the Peace Conference 
France renounced her intention to annex the left bank of the 
Rhine and to dismember still further the German Empire, only 
on the promise of a double guarantee: that of a Three-Power 
agreement in which the United States and Great Britain bound 
themselves to protect her, on the one hand; and that of the 
League of Nations on the other. Few of us in America realize 
how keen was the disappointment, not to say resentment, of the 
French people, when the United States refused to ratify this 
Three-Power treaty. But when we also refused to join the League 
of Nations, and Great Britain refused to ratify the Three-Power 
treaty, the logic of the future course of action of France was 
clear and inescapable: she must look to her own safety. 

France has come to feel that her allies of the Great War have 
abandoned her. England, by the peculiar nature of her geo- 
graphical and economic position rather than by any inherent 
superiority in the political and economic judgment of her people, 
has come to realize the practical impossibility of collecting from 
Germany the enormous sums demanded by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. But the insistence of Great Britain, almost four years 
after the drafting of the treaty that she herself had hitherto most 
energetically supported, on a workable solution of the reparation 
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problem which would permit Germany to recover her old eco- 
nomic strength, seems to the French nation only the cowardly and 
selfish abandonment of an ally. 

A great many people in France, and these among the most 
important of the leaders, have become convinced that they must 
choose between reparation and security. Some of them at least, 
are prepared deliberately to sacrifice the first if they can gain the 
second. Some, perhaps, are blind enough to believe that they 
can destroy Germany and collect reparation at the same time. 
But whatever their divergence of views on this question, they are 
all agreed that France must have security at any cost. She must 
keep a strong army, and mobilize and arm as many allies as she 
can, against the day of German aggression. If we keep in mind 
these facts and this logic, which are beyond dispute so long as 
the French nation is convinced that it cannot trust the promises 
of Germany, it will be difficult to quarrel with the foreign policy 
of France. The maintenance of a great armed force; the arming 
and training of black troops in Africa; the loaning of huge sums 


of money (which are in reality merely credits permitting the 
purchase of French goods) to Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia 
for the purpose of strengthening their military establishments, 
even when no effort is made to pay the war debts to the United 
States—these are the necessary consequences of the French state 
of mind. 


VII 


The feeling of the German people is unfortunately not such 
as to facilitate a solution of the European problem. They be- 
lieve that they have been persecuted and betrayed by the Allies. 
They are convinced, moreover, that they have not been given 
adequate credit for the reparation payments they have actually 
made—payments which have dissipated a very large part of their 
capital assets, whatever their value to the Allies. 

But the most serious as well as the most dangerous element 
in the German state of mind is the belief that France has system- 
atically made it impossible for Germany to meet her obligations; 
that France has never really meant to collect reparations at all, 
but that her intention has been from the beginning to destroy 
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the German nation. It is argued by all classes of people in Ger- 
many that they are ready to undertake the restoration of the 
devastated regions, but that France has always refused their 
offers, even when the inhabitants of the war-torn districts have 
urged the French Government to accept them. The Germans 
point to the devastated regions which are unrestored, and then 
to the loans made by France to her Little Entente allies for the 
purpose of building up a huge military machine; they argue that 
every gold mark paid to France on the reparation account is 
simply swallowed up in the support of a militarism worse than 
anything ever seen in all the history of the world. 

Rightly or wrongly, the German people believe these things. 
They believe them just as fervently as the French people believe 
in Germany’s absolute guiltiness of having caused the war; just 
as fanatically as the French people believe that Germany has 
wickedly refused to pay her just debts and is already planning 
a war of revenge. The psychological deadlock seems absolute. 
And yet, it must be broken if any genuine solution of the Euro- 
pean problem is to be hoped for. 

Many of the most eminent of French economists and states- 
men—even some of the politicians—thoroughly understand the 
European problem and the position of France at the heart of it. 
Whether France accepts unreservedly the Dawes plan, or whether 
she insists upon modifications which some of the other Allies and 
Germany believe will make it unworkable, she is still face to face 
with the problem of her security. Her financial situation is so 
desperate that she will find it almost impossible to refuse the offer 
of immediate relief held out by the plan, even though the relief 
should in the end turn out to be largely visionary. On the other 
hand her politicians and statesmen may fear, and it will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to disprove the existence of the danger, that 
Germany will merely utilize the relief offered her by the experts’ 
scheme to recover her economic strength and prepare for a war of 
revenge. If fear and distrust prevail, France is likely to insist 
upon precautionary measures that may make the successful 
functioning of the Dawes plan an impossible dream. 


Guy GREER. 





THE PASSING OF POLITICS 


BY WILLIAM KAY WALLACE 
I 


THE economy of the new age is bursting the bonds of the politi- 
cal organization of society, and demands a new scheme of social 
arrangements. The study of social psychology has revealed that 
politics can no longer offer an adequate channel of approach, 
much less serve as a basis for the settlement of the problems of 
our times. Modern politics is based on a social organization in 
which town economy was the prevailing type, the middle class 
viewpoint the accepted standard, where any enfranchised man 
in the community might rightfully aspire, and be able, to repre- 
sent adequately the interests of his community without requiring 
special knowledge or special training. But this is admittedly no 
longer the case. Not only is the middle class viewpoint being 
discarded, but the demand for special knowledge is daily in- 
creasing, with the result that the best that the political State can 
devise is for government to extend its functions, first in one di- 
rection, then in another, in order to meet the emergencies of the 
situation as they may arise. This renders effective control im- 
possible. 

Thus we see that the State instead of assuming far-seeing 
direction and leadership, initiative and a constructive plan of 
action which good government implies,—and by “good” we 
mean no more than that suited to the needs of the times,—is 
constantly being harassed, constantly giving ground before the 
organized assault of those determined to bring about changes in 
the existing order. 

The rise of the great associations of trade unions, such as the 
C. G. T.‘in France, the Triple Alliance of mine, railway and trans- 
port workers’ unions in England, or the American Federation 
of Labor and the Labor Leagues of Australia; of defensive as- 

1Confédération Général du Travail. 
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sociations of employers, and industrial combinations such as the 
International Harvester Company, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, or the Stinnes Konzern, present phenomena of singular, 
historical importance. It is an error to suppose, as is so often 
done, that trade unions, employers’ associations and industrial 
combinations, are to be looked upon as integral parts of themodern 
State. They are on the contrary negations of the State, politi- 
cally conceived, and are powerful agencies working for the dis- 
integration of politics. 

While, on the one side, the trade union organizations with their 
enormous membership have the power of the ballot, they have 
the far greater weapon of the strike. Here it is no longer a ques- 
tion of rights that are at stake; but the life of the State itself may 
be paralyzed by the concerted action of a few trade union leaders, 
against which the mechanism of politics, in its accepted sense, 
is powerless to act. On the other side, capital may mobilize the 
military power of the State in its defense, and make use of in- 
junctions or lockouts, supported by the full force of the law; but 
in so doing, the confidence of the vast majority of the working 
classes, in the State system, is by degrees undermined. Politics 
and political methods come to be looked upon by them with 
suspicion as weapons used to keep the workers in subjection. 

The efforts made by the workers to gain political control of the 
State through regular parliamentary channels has, in certain 
instances, met with some success, and the influence of labor 
parties as political units to secure by legal enactment improved 
working conditions has been attended with good results. But 
these are mere palliatives. The State remains the enemy. It 
is beginning to be dimly realized that the political system that 
supports it rests on the continued good-will of the working classes. 
Tradition and the habit of obedience here play their part, and 
the advocates of revolution are always at hand to preach and 
teach methods of violence. 

The parties in the new social order thus appear as capital and 
labor, which replace the older political parties. Capital is 
represented as the Conservative party, made up of those who de- 
sire the continuance of the present status of property and its 
attendant system of government; Labor as the Radicals who 
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desire the development of a system which will insure for them 
an adequate share of the wealth which they produce. But 
neither capital nor labor is in fact interested in politics in the 
sense of the enforcement of abstract rights of the individual or 
the will of the majority. They are both concerned solely with 
questions of industrial efficiency, of organization and manage- 
ment, of wages and profits. Political ethics, the middle class 
moral code of right and wrong in business and elsewhere, a nar- 
row, limited, national viewpoint, have in themselves little in- 
fluence in the councils of either capital or labor. The problems 
arising from the new functional economy are of far greater im- 
portance. Manufacture for exchange, migratory populations 
and increasing delocalization, mobility of capital and easy access 
to places of production, emphasis on social solidarity rather than 
individual privilege, on material advantages and not on legal 
rights, are some of the factors of the new industrialism. These 
cannot be adjusted by political methods belonging to the older 
geographical type of a society rooted to one spot where a national 
boundary seems a wide horizon, hoarding and accumulating, 


high virtues, individual exclusiveness a mark of distinction, and 
where the vast majority of the population, producers of wealth, 
live from hand to mouth, often in direst misery, as hired labor. 


II 


The demand for social reorganization has manifested itself in 
all spheres of human society. With the growth of industrialism 
the individual laborer was no longer in a position of isolation and 
subservience. As a result of efficient organization and active 
propaganda, a new sense of class-consciousness was awakened 
among the workers which was primarily social and not political, 
though many leaders of the labor movement sought to exploit 
it for political advantage. 

Industry is no longer considered a field of battle between capi- 
tal and labor. Though in some instances the individual capi- 
talist may look upon himself as a general of armies of coined 
wealth, pitted against the armies of workers, in the main this is 
no longer the case. There is a growing feeling of social solidarity. 
VOL, CCXIX.—NO. 823 42 
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Both capital and labor have become impersonal; the two great 
industrial forces of more or less equal strength, working towards 
a common goal. 

In the same way, poverty is no longer left at that—a puzzle, 
a nuisance, or a necessary evil. It is no longer dealt with by 
individual effort, and pompous, soft-hearted interest in the 
suffering of the poor, which identified the philanthropic methods 
of the last century. The personal element in the relations be- 
tween master and man, between rich and poor, which made for 
a galling sense of social inferiority among the recipients of wages 
as well as of public assistance, is being replaced by impersonal 
methods based on a careful and sometimes scientific analysis of 
prevailing conditions. The idea of the infallibility of the law 
of the struggle for survival, and that a man can survive only by 
getting the better of his neighbor, is as obsolete as Mill’s notorious 
“‘wage fund”. In brief, the competitive ideal, based on an in- 
dividualist view of life and political methods, is being supplanted 
by a codperative ideal which characterizes the new industrialism. 
It is this corporate purpose which, as we have seen, is the signifi- 
cant factor. 

The change from individualist to social standards is arduous. 
It implies nothing less than the abandonment of a political view- 
point, of politics in all of its accepted forms as a valid technique 
of social adjustment. The foundations of politics are not to be 
sought in the social order, but in the self-developed individual. 
This self-development has, on the one side, reached a stage 
above which it cannot for the present rise; on the other, the vast 
majority now admitted to a share in political affairs, are not 
capable of the self-development which politics demands. Prob- 
lems of greater urgency require attention. 

A complete revision of social standards is necessary; a vaster 
social perspective is required. The individual, in a middle 
class sense of the term, if he has emerged above his fellows, must 
be prepared to sink himself in the mass, to return to the group out 
of which he sprang. He must be prepared to sacrifice his ethical 
values as an individual, and his metaphysical concepts of liberty, 
for new economic values and material advantages. He must be 
prepared to seek a wider spiritual horizon in materialism by the 
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contribution of his intellectual attainments to the development 
of a new moral code in keeping with the materialist temper of the 
age. It must be admitted with all frankness that the middle 
class has in the new order less social and no economic value. 

Half measures are destined to fail. The unrest that prevails 
is not due to the fact that the proletariat has become politically 
conscious, but that it has become socially conscious. Political 
liberty and equality are leoked upon as of no value when com- 
pared with economic liberty, or social equality. The slogans of 
politics offer a tissue of unrealities which, from a materialist 
standpoint, have no concrete or tangible raison détre. The 
current tendency to approach industrialism as though it were 
a political movement is fraught with extreme danger. The 
emphasis on social as distinguished from political factors, shows 
clearly that industrialism differs from all previous movements. 

Most of the labor leaders are as much in the dark as the capi- 
talists or middle class politicians as to the nature of the new 
orientation. 'To all concerned, it seems the easiest way out for 
the time being, to adapt political methods to industrial needs. 
From the side of labor, we have plans for economic world federa- 
tion, and elaborate, economic constitutions, modelled, for the 
most part, on the old worn-out political pattern and thought out 
in terms of an individualist organization of society to which new 
labels are affixed. In most instances, it is assumed that a capi- 
talist class of robbers and social parasites exists which must be 
swept out of existence. It is not realized that this so-called 
capitalist class has already grown socially impersonal and from 
an industrial standpoint is as integral a part of the new society 
as labor itself. The capitalists are in point of fact carrying on 
the work of the destruction of the middle class organization of 
society as dexterously and efficiently as the workers themselves. 
They may be compared to the condottieri of the fifteenth century. 
As at the close of the Middle Ages, the small and enfeebled city 
republics of the Italian peninsula hired their fighting men to 
protect them, so today, the capitalists are engaged by the middle 
class to make the best use of its accumulated savings, to protect 
its members, who have in a large measure become economically 
worthless, from being immediately submerged by the proletariat 
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and crushed by the new economy, which they do not understand, 
and in which they have no proper place. 

Whitley Reports, or a search after a true law of wages, profit- 
sharing schemes or plans for conciliation and arbitration of 
industrial disputes, which occupy so much of middle class energy, 
are only temporary measures. The real reason why industrial- 
ism has not developed more rapidly, is that both capital and 
labor are still largely under the domination of the ideals of 
politics. Few realize that the tendency to judge industrial and 
social problems by the norm of political standards, leads into 
an impasse from which there is no escape. 


Ill 


As long as there were sound political institutions to be made 
use of, and the limits of political freedom and equality had not 
been attained, as long as politics remained a means of spread- 
ing cultural ideas, it may have been advisable to make use of 
the political mechanism to achieve economic ends. But with 
the rise of a political party that coincided with a social class, such 
as is the case with the labor parties, the discipline that it im- 
posed on its members, and the compulsive elements this 
tended to introduce, while still retaining the outward form of 
politics, has in reality already gone far beyond the scope of 
politics which finds its sole support in the exclusive interpreta- 
tion it gives to individualism.’ 

What becomes of government by discussion and compromise, 
the basis of the constitutional system, under such conditions, is 
revealed in the rapid decline of parliamentary authority, directly 
traceable to this source. Those compulsive tendencies which in 
politics soon invaded all parties and became known as party 
loyalty and discipline to hide their true significance, gradually 
replaced the ideas of freedom and individual rights and privileges, 


1 The compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes such as was first tried out in Australia is 
avowedly a method of bringing about a more equal distribution of wealth, and thus attacks the 
cardinal tenet of political society, private property. All compulsive enactments of this nature 
must be looked upon as subversive of the political control of the State and aim at a transforma- 
tion of the social order along lines of industrialism. Whether the methods used are those of the 
syndicalists, who prefer violent measures, or those of a parliamentary labor party, which seek to 
bring about changes without a violent dislocation of the social fabric, the end sought is identical. 
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upon which the exercise of political functions depends. The 
position of the individual was by degrees encroached upon, his 
special privileges were disregarded, when not in accord with the 
new economic needs of the community. Politics was, step by 
step, giving way to industrialism. 

In the process the fortunes of capital and labor are linked to- 
gether. While labor is making use of politics to further its ends, 
compelling by legal enactment the enforcement of its current 
demands, and by gradually expropriating the property owning 
class, is transforming the social order, capital has long since 
realized that politics can be corrupted to serve its needs and that 
democracy, as the rule of the many, is an empty phrase, a sign 
of decadence, a symptom of the fast-ebbing vitality and social 
virtue of the middle class which capitalism purports to serve, 
but which it is seeking to master. 

Between the two, the middle class, the repository of the in- 
tegrity of politics as of the culture of the political age, the class 
that furnished the faithful public servants, the staunch party 
politicians, the students of politics, the theorists of political 
economy, the propagandists of nationalism, and the hierophants 
of capitalism, are being crowded out. The plodding virtues of 
respectability of this class, so highly prized, are rapidly becoming 
curiosities of historical interest to a few specialists. Yet the 
organization of the social order, based on this integrity and these 
virtues, still persists. 

The passing of the middle class is the healthiest symptom 
of the possibility of peaceable readjustment of social problems 
in the near future. It is no mere phrase that the middle class 
is the back-bone of the political State system. Until this class 
is scattered and disappears, no gradual and peaceable growth of 
new arrangements is possible. This is the more difficult in view 
of the fact that the middle class has everywhere identified itself 
with the State, has divested itself of class consciousness and 
assumed a national viewpoint. Nationalism still appears as a 
virile, constructive force, which has been handed on to peoples 
who have no conception of individualism or the political doc- 
trines it implies, but to whom nationalism makes a direct emo- 
tional quasi-religious appeal. 
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IV 


It must not be forgotten that the middle class gained its first 
successes by violence. The religious wars of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were middle class revolutionary move- 
ments, as were the purely political French and American Revolu- 
tions of the eighteenth century. As a result of these struggles 
the middle class gave to the world religious toleration, and offered 
a doctrine of political liberty and equality, as the inalienable 
rights of man. On the other hand, it devised the competitive 
system which led to a form of industrial slavery not equalled 
since the days of Rome. Withal its members present a picture, 
at the highest stage of development which we may take as the 
middle of the nineteenth century, of dignity, honesty, and up- 
rightness, in accordance with their lights. Politics was their 
natural standard, constitutional government and the modern 
State their creation. They raised work and industry from a 
position of subservience to that of high social importance. They 
dignified labor in the sense of production, but they knew nothing 
about handling questions of distribution. They had full sympa- 
thy with the man who saves, but little understanding for the man 
who labors. They gave to labor an individualist interpretation, 
in accordance with their philosophy of exclusive egoism and 
self-interest, which labor in the past had never possessed. In 
so doing, they isolated the individual and burdened him with 
a load of work that, as time went on, became intolerable. They 
apparently never realized that all work is fundamentally coép- 
erative; a social function to be performed in part by all. 

The middle class devised the division of labor to increase 
production, but failed to arrive at any adequate conception of 
distribution. The best it could do was to speed up production 
in order to meet competition. The idea that all wealth is the 
product of labor was readily admitted, yet it was denied that 
the laborer himself was anything more than a commodity, a 
part of the wealth-producing mechanism. But above all, the 
middle class saddled the world with ideas of parsimony and 
thrift, and taught the magic of money. In the words of Ben- 
jamin Franklin 
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Money is of the prolific, germinating nature. Money can beget money, and 
its offspring can beget more and soon. . . . The more there is of it, the more 
it produces every turning, so that the profits rise quicker and quicker. . . . 


“Get what you can, and what you get hold 
*Tis the stone that will turn your lead into gold.” 


It is not to be wondered at that when, by organization, the 
workers were able to assert their combined strength, they should 
demand not merely a share of this wealth, but rally to the cry of 
the abolition of private property, and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 


V 


Simple ideas are the most revolutionary. The abolition of 
private property, of the exploitation of man by man and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, are the popular watchwords of the 
social revolutionary movement. As long as the political organ- 
ization of society remains intact, as long as politics remains the 
dynamic agency of the social order, these terms are destined to 
remain the rallying cry of the revolutionists. But if the pivotal 
factors of the social order are replaced by new factors, what is 
now called private property, and the exploitation of man by 
man, may be expected to have in some altered form their counter- 
part; just as the exploitation of man by the lord of the manor 
during the Middle Ages and feudal property rights were abolished 
and replaced by what is now called the exploitation of man by 
man, and private property. In other words, human nature, or 
better the psycho-physical factor of the life process, is not 
materially altered by changes of social organization. 

Today, when the social order is confronted by a new revolution, 
we find for the first time that the greatest emphasis is placed on 
purely economic factors. The fact that these play such a pre- 
ponderant part is due to the prestige conferred upon industry by 
the middle class, the magical qualities with which wealth was 
endowed, and above all the high perfection that industrial 
technique has attained. In comparison political methods seem 
archaic and wasteful. It is not to be wondered at that, in the 
belief of benefiting mankind in general, we should seek to 
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adapt this technique to the major problems of social life, and 
supplant the methods of politics and the egoism of its moral code 
by the scientific methods of industrialism and a materialist 
moral code. 

In the first phases of the struggle, undue emphasis is being 
placed on purely physical factors as though the whole process 
were concerned solely with these factors. But the object in 
view is to replace the exclusive individualism of political society— 
and politics, be it remembered, can exist on no other basis—by 
a collective, or as we say social, viewpoint. It is sought to make 
the individual feel that he is part and parcel of the social order 
to which he belongs. In political society, the individual is con- 
stantly confronted with a series of choices with which he is unable 
and unequipped to deal. In the new economy, it is assumed that 
he is part of the social order; that he belongs to it, and not it to 
him. There is no question of choice. 

The difficulty of abandoning the individualist standards of 
politics, owing to the advantages that individualism appears to 
confer, is self-evident. From the standpoint of history, we may 
see in the change from feudal to political organization, and from 
political to industrial, a gradual tendency to eliminate the idea of 
the will, and the emphasis that volition places upon the future. 
As life lived and guided by another worldly way of thinking was 
replaced by a worldly way of thinking, a world of tomorrow, we 
now are approaching a step nearer to the living of life in the 
present, freed from the incubus of the future. This is the high 
gift which the new technique of industrialism has to offer. 


WiiuiaAM Kay WALLACE. 














A BRITISH VIEW OF REPARATIONS 
SOME LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS 


BY “BRITANNICUS” 


THE courtesy of the editor of Taz NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
permits me to offer to its readers a few considerations in reply to 
the article of Mr. Chas. Robinson Smith which appeared under 
the title of Reparations and Sanctions in the February num- 
ber. At the same time I cannot disguise from myself that it is 
hard to expect the readers of THE Review to follow with close 
attention and at an interval of some four months conflicting 
legal arguments based upon the text of the Treaty of Versailles. 
The most appropriate forum for such a discussion would be the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague—that 
great Court of which a distinguished American citizen is one of 
the judges and before which the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, speaking through the mouth of the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, has already invited the French and Belgian Governments 
to discuss the point in difference. But that forum is not yet 
open, and while the doors of the Court are shut, the case in- 
evitably is debated out of doors. 

Few students of international politics after the experience of 
the last fifteen months would deny that the occupation of the 
Ruhr is one of the great events of history the results of which 
are by no means exhausted. In its political aspect the occupa- 
tion has made a breach between the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and France which it is doubtful whether statesmanship 
will succeed in bridging; it has embitteréd feeling in Germany 
and threatens at the time of writing to give rise to a nationalist and 
militarist reaction when the prevalence of more reasonable senti- 
ments is of first importance for the peace of the world. More than 
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any one event it has increased the probability of anew war. In 
its economic aspect the occupation has so far greatly impoverished 
Germany without yielding to either France or Belgium results 
as favorable as those which in previous years were obtained by 
another policy, and if the tendencies which it embodies are 
carried out to the full and the occupation persists until those 
Greek Kalends when Germany has paid the uttermost farthing, 
it will involve a complete regrouping of the economic forces of 
Europe and of the world. There is in some quarters a tendency, 
in view of these tremendous political and economic issues, to 
attach comparatively small importance to the question whether 
the occupation is or is not permitted by the Treaty of Versailles. 
I do not share this view and I gather that here Mr. Robinson 
Smith and a great part of American public opinion would agree 
with me. It is of the first importance to ascertain whether this 
tremendous event does or does not conform to the rules of inter- 
national law. 

If civilization is to be saved, the rule of law must be defined 
and established; it is only if we are pessimistic enough to admit 
that force alone governs international relations that we can 
afford to dismiss as unimportant the question of the legality of 
a great international act. In the Great War the Allies fought, 
as I have always understood, primarily to vindicate the rule of 
international law which Germany violated when she invaded 
Belgium—this at least is true of the British Commonwealth. It 
is a matter of primary concern to all the Allies that international 
law should with peculiar care be observed in the carrying into 
effect of the terms of peace. 

In what follows I write in support of the British view: I be- 
lieve it to be the right view. But no lawyer is infallible: I may 
be mistaken. The British Commonwealth has asked at any rate 
that the point may be decided by law and not by force, and on 
the issue that we raise, we are willing to abide judgment. 

What is the nature of the point at issue? It is a dispute as to 
the interpretation of a treaty. As to such disputes the world 
has progressed since 1543, when on behalf of Henry VIII an Eng- 
lish knight told the most powerful monarch in the world that 
“the Treaty is plain enough and should have none other in- 
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terpretation than the words bear. You may take it as it please 
you, and there is no other judge between you two but honor 
here and God above”. We now have Article 13 of the Treaty 
of Versailles (which happens also to be Article 13 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations), and by that Article both France and 
all the constituent nations of the British Commonwealth in the 
presence of Germany have declared “disputes as to the inter- 
pretation of a treaty” to be “generally suitable for submission 
to arbitration”. What the particular reasons are for which this 
great dispute is to be excepted from the general rule I know not, 
for no adequate explanation has ever been given by the French 
Government of its refusal to accept the invitation to The Hague.? 
One can only conjecture that the French Government may be 
unwilling to submit to legal decision a question which is obviously 
of high political importance. If this suspicion is justified, an 
international lawyer can only deplore an attitude which treats 
law, even in the sphere recognized as peculiarly appropriate to 
its action, as something to which an overriding loyalty is not due. 
These were not the conceptions which in the Great War rallied 
a great part of the world to the side of Belgium and France. 

Before embarking on the consideration of the relevant clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles, there are one or two general rules for 
the interpretation of treaties to which the attention of the reader 
should be called. 

A rule which for international purposes is at least as old as 
Grotius prescribes that a treaty should in any case of doubt be 
interpreted in favor of the Power which had nothing to do with 
the drafting—in this case Germany. A very similar rule incor- 
porated in Article 1162 of the French Civil Code prescribes that 
in case of doubt a contract is interpreted against the party which 


1 Froude’s History of England, Ch. XXII. The monarch addressed was Charles V. 

2 The statement in the French Yellow Book of 20th August 1923: “‘ We have no need to refer to 
any jurisdiction a difference as to the interpretation of Article 18. We need only refer to the 
opinions previously uttered by the British Government itself”, is at the best a retort ad homines. 
If the case is so good, why not submit it? The only other allusion in the Yellow Book to a refer- 
ence to arbitration is on page 13, where it is argued that Clause 18 is clear and “if it were permitted 
with regard to a measure taken under it, to refer to the League of Nations on the pretext that 
there was a threat of war, clearly the result would be to suppress the clause purely and simply”. 
This passage seems to be written under a misapprehension. The British Government never pro- 
posed reference to the League of Nations under Article 11 of the Covenant which deals with 
threats of war. 
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made the stipulation and in favor of the party which has con- 
tracted the obligation. Again, to use the language of the Ger- 
man-American Mixed Claims Commission, in its opinion on the 
Lusitania cases: 

Treaty provisions must be so construed as to best conform to accepted 
principles of international law rather than in derogation of them. Penal 
clauses in Treaties are odious and must be construed most strictly against 
those asserting them. 

Much to the same effect is the observation of the majority of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice in the case of the 
steamship Wimbledon: 

Germany has to submit to an important limitation of the exercise of sover- 
eign rights . . . that fact constitutes a sufficient reason for the re- 
strictive interpretation in case of doubt of the clause which produces such a 
limitation. 

And let me recall one observation of capital importance to 
which advocates of particular interpretations often render lip 
service only, namely, that—to take again the words of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice in another case'— 


The Treaty must be read as a whole and its meaning is not to be determined 
merely upon particular phrases, which if detached from the text may be in- 
terpreted in more than one sense. 

Further, although I am at one with Mr. Robinson Smith in 
thinking that in Anglo-Saxon law as a general rule the only 
question in the interpretation of a written instrument is what the 
language of the final document means, still in the interpretation 
of treaties the common practice of the world is, I believe, to look 
at the diplomatic correspondence which has passed between the 
High Contracting Parties; indeed it would be shocking to be told 
that when one Power immediately before the signature of a 
treaty declares to the Power which is about to sign what in the 
opinion of the former Power is the meaning-of the instrument, the 
latter Power is, after the signature, not entitled to rely upon the 
explanation upon the faith of which it signed. Thus I conceive 
that Germany is entitled to pray in aid the reply of the Allied and 


1 Advisory Opinion, No. II, page 23. Question as to the International Labour Organisation. 
21 do not for myself believe that in analogous circumstances Anglo-Saxon law would be dis- 


armed. 
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Associated Powers to the German observations on the conditions 
of peace which was sent to the German negotiators on the 16th 
June, 1919, under cover of a letter signed by M. Clemenceau,' 
and there is one passage in that reply to which I shall have to call 
attention. 

What then in the light of these rules is the answer which a 
Court of International Law might be expected to give to the 
question whether the Treaty of Versailles authorizes the military 
occupation of German territory outside the particular districts 
for whose occupation special provision is made in that instrument, 
the institution in that territory of a military government, the 
erection of a customs barrier and the seizure both of public and 
private property, by one or two of the Allied and Associated 
Powers acting separately, upon a majority report of the Repara- 
tion Commission of a voluntary default by Germany in the per- 
formance of an obligation under Part VIII of the Treaty? It is 
submitted with confidence—and the writer only regrets that 
there seems little probability of putting this confidence to the 
test—that the answer of the Court would be in the negative. 

What are the relevant passages of the Treaty of Versailles? 
We turn first naturally to Part VIII of the Treaty—the Part 
headed “Reparations” ;? it is there that one would expect to find 
the provisions available for the recovery of the reparation debt. 
In that Part by Article 232 Germany undertakes to make “com- 
pensation for all damage done to the civilian population of the 
Allied and Associated Powers and to their property” during the 
War; the following Article (233) constitutes “‘a Reparation Com- 
mission which is to determine the amount of the damage for 
which compensation is to be made by Germany and to draw up 
a Schedule of Payments for securing and discharging the entire 
obligation”; this Commission is to be “the exclusive agency of 
the Governments” (Paragraph 12 of Annex II to Part VIII of the 
Treaty) “for receiving, selling, holding and distributing the 

1 But not, as the French Government's note of the 20th August, 1923, suggests, to what are 
known as the “travauz préparatoires”’,i.e., the Allied discussions not communicated to the Germans. 
2 The Treaty of Versailles is divided into no less than 15 Parts: the 8th Part alone, comprising 
17 Articles (with seven annexes) out of a total of 440 Articles, is devoted to reparations—a distribu- 


tion which prima facie throws some little doubt upon Mr. Robinson Smith’s view that reparation 
was “one of the great aims of the War and perhaps the principal aim of the Peace”. 
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reparation payments of Germany”. A later Article (237) 
prescribes that the German payments are to be “divided by the 
Allied and Associated Governments in proportions which have 
been determined upon by them in advance on a basis of general 
equity and of the rights of each”’. 

We thus have—and this is a point of capital importance in the 
interpretation of the Treaty—a clear recognition of the fact that 
the German reparation debt is a debt which is owed jointly to all 
the Allied and Associated Powers or rather to all of them who 
establish a claim to have suffered civilian damage by the act of 
Germany or her Allies during the War, and not a series of several 
debts owing by Germany to France, the British Empire, Belgium 
and other Allied Powers separately. Germany has no official 
knowledge of the percentages in which the Allied Powers have 
agreed to share their reparation payments. There is in strictness 
no such thing as a reparation debt due by Germany to France; 
Germany is not entitled to make payments directly to France 
without the authority of the Reparation Commission, and France 
is not entitled, without that authority, to claim payments direct 
from Germany. A clause therefore which should confer upon 
any one Allied Power unlimited authority to take what separate 
action it pleased against Germany and German property for the 
recovery of the joint debt would be out of harmony with the 
general scheme of the Treaty. 

The second Annex to Part VIII (an Annex intended according 
to Articles 233 and 240 to give the form, the powers and the 
constitution of the Reparation Commission and therefore prima 
facie not the place where one would expect to find an all-important 
clause giving unlimited rights against Germany)! contains the 
two clauses Nos. 17 and 18 round which the controversy rages. 
They must be quoted in full—italicizing No. 18 as the kernel of 


the whole controversy: . 


1 The function of an annex is normally to give the details of some general principle or statement 
contained in the main document, not to introduce new and revolutionary provisions. That the 
general scope of Annex II was intended to be confined to the powers and constitution of the 
Reparation Commission is confirmed by the fact that the Allied Governments represented on the 
Commission have by Clause 22 the right to amend it. 

Those who argue that the clauses of the Annex should be interpreted literally and without 
limitation should reflect on the consequences of applying such a principle to Article 22. 
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17. In case of default by Germany in the performance of any obligation 
under this Part of the present Treaty, the Commission will forthwith give 
notice of such default to each of the interested Powers and may make such 
recommendations as to the action to be taken in consequence of such default as 
it may think necessary. 

18. The measures which the Allied and Associated Powers shall have the right 
to take, in case of voluntary default by Germany, and which Germany agrees not 
to regard as acts of war, may include economic and financial prohibitions and 
reprisals and in general such other measures as the respective Governments may 
determine to be necessary in the circumstances. 


These are the relevant passages of Part VIII “‘ Reparations”. 

There are, however, two other passages of the Treaty to which 
attention has been and must be directed. One of these is Article 
248, the first of the “‘Financial Clauses” of the Treaty, which 
runs: 


Subject to such exceptions as the Reparation Commission may approve, a 
first charge (privilége de premier rang) upon all the assets and revenues of the 
German Empire and its constituent States shall be the cost of reparation and 
all other costs arising under the present Treaty or any treaties or agreements 
supplementary thereto or under arrangements concluded between Germany 
and the Allied and Associated Powers during the Armistice or its extensions. 

Up to May 1, 1921, the German Government shall not export or dispose of, 
and shall forbid the export or disposal of, gold without the previous ap- 
proval of the Allied and Associated Powers acting through the Reparation 
Commission. 


The other passage is a small group of clauses in Part XIV of the 
Treaty, headed “Guarantees”, where Article 428 provides thus 
for the occupation of German territory: 

As a guarantee for the execution of the present Treaty by Germany, the 
German territory situated to the west of the Rhine, together with the bridge- 
heads, will be occupied by Allied and Associated troops for a period of fifteen 
years from the coming into force of the present Treaty; 


and Article 430 continues: 


In case either during the occupation or after the expiration of the fifteen 
years referred to above the Reparation Commission finds that Germany re- 
fuses to observe the whole or part of her obligations under the present Treaty, 
with regard to reparation, the whole or part of the areas specified in Article 429 
will be re-occupied immediately by the Allied and Associated forces. 


Let us leave aside for the moment—we will return to it later— 
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Article 248 and its “charge”, and look at Clauses 17 and 18 of 
Annex II and Articles 428 and 430. Do the critical words in 
Clause 18, “economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals and 
in general such other measures as the respective Governments 
may determine to be necessary in the circumstances,” give, as 
the French and Belgian Governments assert, to each individual 
Allied and Associated Government the right to do anything it 
pleases, including the right of military occupation of territory? 

The first observation that naturally occurs is that if this is so, 
the consequences are so remarkable that one can justly say that it 
was a singularly improvident agreement not only for Germany 
but also for every Allied and Associated Power. Mr. Robinson 
Smith brushes this argument aside by saying “the British lawyers 
paint a lurid picture of the confusion to result if each Power in- 
terested were to act alone”. The writer has no wish to be 
“lurid”, but he cannot help thinking that it is a legitimate form of 
argument to see what are the conclusions to which any particular 
construction of a document carries one; what, that is to say, 
are the acts which such an interpretation would justify. He is 
comforted on this point to find himself supported by a decision? 
of the American-German Mixed Claims Commission; having 
been asked to interpret in a very rich sense the words “‘or other- 
wise” in the phrase “or in consequence of hostilities or in any 
operations of war or otherwise” and as entirely free from limita- 
tion, the Commission observe that 
the mere statement of the extreme lengths to which the interpretation which 
we are asked to adopt carries us demonstrates its unsoundness. 

Now on the French construction, Great Britain and the Presi- 
dent of the United States (subject of course to ratification) must 
be taken to have agreed that it should be lawful for any one 
Power interested in reparation, to whom the Commission has 
given notice of a German default, to do anything it pleases to 
Germany and to that German property to which every Power 
interested in reparation must look for payment; it would, for 
example, be open on this construction to Czecho-Slovakia to 


1T omit the Italian Government, for so far as I know Italy has never declared herself on the 
point, though Mr. Robinson Smith treats her as committed to the Franco-Belgian thesis. 
? Administrative Decision No. II, page 13. 
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seize Dresden and to Belgium to occupy Berlin. This would 
mean that each Allied Power hands over vital national interests 
and the interest of European peace to the unrestrained arbitra- 
ment of a foreign Power. If such is the right construction, the 
British Prime Minister who signed the Treaty would deserve 
impeachment. 

Nor can it be supposed that the Germans could ever have 
understood the Treaty in this way. If they so understood it, 
they were signing away in certain not improbable events, and 
that without protest, the sovereign rights and economic inde- 
pendence of their nation. Can it seriously be argued that, if we 
apply the test which a great judge (Lord Blackburn) once laid 
down when he said — 


In all deeds and instruments the language used by one party is to be con- 
strued in the sense in which it would be reasonably understood by the other, 
the general words in Clause 19 were not limited to the class of 
measures which the sentence itself indicates when it speaks of 
“economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals”?! 


Let the reader reflect on the nature, the purpose and the scope 
of the Treaty. It is a contract between two parties, the Allied 
and Associated Powers of the one part and Germany of the other. 
It creates a single debt owing to the Allies jointly. It provides 
a joint Allied body for the collection of that debt. That joint 
Allied body is to give notice of a default in payment of the debt 
and may recommend such action as it thinks necessary. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that upon such notice any one Allied 
Power acting by itself may do what it pleases to the debtor? If 
the language were explicit, one could only submit. But if it is 
not explicit, if some other construction is possible, must not that 
other construction be preferred? 

If the reader still hesitates, let him consult the admirable ex- 
position of the intention of the reparation clauses of the Treaty 
given in August, 1919, by the Supreme Council, under the presi- 
dency of M. Clemenceau, when one of the smaller Powers pro- 
posed to help itself to the assets of one of the ex-enemy States: 

1 Evidence of what the words meant to the Germans is to be found in the fact that in their long 


and vehement protest against the Reparation Clauses of the Treaty they never referred to Clause 
18 of Annex II. 
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The Peace Conference has received news, the accuracy of which unfortu- 
nately it seems impossible to dispute, that the Roumanian forces in Hungary 
are continuing systematically to seize and carry off Hungarian property. 

In view of the correspondence exchanged recently between the Peace Con- 
ference and the Roumanian Government, such action by the Roumanian 
Government can with difficulty be understood except on the hypothesis that 
the Roumanian Government is irnorant of the accepted principles of repara- 
tion. . . . Ifthe principle of compensation for loss had depended merely 
upon such factors as the proximity of enemy property or on the result of a 
competition between the Allied States to obtain possession of that property, 
flagrant injustice and serious quarrels would have been the inevitable result. 

The action of the Roumanian forces can only be considered as an in- 
fringement of the principle of solidarity. . . . The Peace Conference ex- 
pects the Roumanian Government to furnish immediately and without 
equivocation the following declaration: 

1. The Roumanian Government recognises the principle that the property of 
the enemy States constitutes a common security for all the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

In face of this exposition it would be strange if all the time 
there lurked in a corner of the Treaty which the Peace Con- 
ference had just procured to be signed a provision permitting 
the “‘common security for all the Allied and Associated Powers” 
to be dealt with, in a not improbable event, by any one Power in 
any way that it thought proper.' 

It is, however, said that all these considerations are swept 
away by the word “respective” when it occurs in Clause 18— 
“respective Governments”. Surely since the days of the 
Athanasian controversy no single adjective has had to bear so 
heavy a burden. When the whole context is read and the 
general scheme of the Treaty is borne in mind, the word “re- 
spective” creates no difficulty. Its obvious reference is to the 
Allied and Associated Powers, and in itself the adjective does 
nothing more than indicate that the Governments are the 
Governments of those Powers. The utmost that can properly 
be said as to the word “respective” is that it may serve as a 
reminder of the cardinal principle of international law, that a 
Power is not in the absence of a very clear and express agreement 


1 It is true that the French and Belgian Governments offer to account for their takings in the 
Ruhr but only after deducting all the expenses and losses in the enterprise. The result up to the 
end of 1923 and probably later has been the destruction of German assets without profit to any 
Ally... (See Le Bilan de la Ruhr, Georges Barnich, Brussels, 1924.) 
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taken to surrender its own proper authority or sovereignty. 
From this principle as applied to the passage under discussion 
two results arise: 

(a) No Allied and Associated Power is bound to comply with 
the wishes of another Power or group of Powers; in the absence 
of agreement for common action each Allied Power must ulti- 
mately decide for itself what it will do or not do, but always 
within the scope of its own authority, and 

(b) There is a proper sphere for the action of each and all the 
Allied Powers, and that sphere does not comprise what lies 
within the sovereignty of Germany. 

To the view that the language of Clause 18 cannot be read as 
without restriction it has been sometimes objected—and Mr. 
Robinson Smith adopts to a certain extent the argument—that 
it involves the application of a rather technical doctrine known 
as the ejyusdem generis rule, which is said to be falling, or to have 
fallen, into disfavor. But the ejusdem generis rule, so called, 
the rule that when a series of words all belonging to one class are 
followed by some general words introduced by “other” or “‘other- 
wise”’,' these latter expressions must be limited to the class 
indicated by the earlier words—this rule is merely one illustra- 
tion of the wide general principle that an instrument must be 
construed as a whole and with reference to its dominant princi- 
ples and purpose. Even if (as is not the case here) a general 
word stands alone and is not preceded by any specific enumera- 
tion of objects falling within one class, the document may be of 
such a nature that the general work must be limited. This princi- 
ple has been applied by the English Courts in more than one 
case—‘‘ All we have to do,” said on one occasion the Court of 
Appeal, “‘is to interpret an Act of Parliament which uses a gen- 
eral word, and we have to say how that word is to be limited, 
when of necessity there must be some limitation” (e.g. Blain 
(1875) 12 Ch. D, p. 581). 

Is any one bold enough to say that in Clause 18 there must 
not “of necessity be some limitation”? Even Mr. Robinson 
Smith seems to hesitate—for he tells us that “an intelligent 
appreciation of self-interest should prevent the dine conse- 


1 Cf. the decision of the German-American Mixed Claims Commission, above. 
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quences imagined”; “should” is not “would”, and it may be 
that a Power seeking the mirage of self-guaranteed security would 
not be swayed by economic considerations' alone if it has a legal 
right to do anything it pleases. Now the legal right for any one 
of several joint-creditor Powers of its own will without the ap- 
proval of its co-creditors to do whatever it pleases and without 
any limitation to the debtor State and its property, is a right 
which it is impossible to bring into harmony with the general 
framework and intention of the Treaty of Versailles or of any 
other treaty of peace. The document so construed is not a 
treaty of peace but a charter of international discord—I had 
almost said of international licence. There must of necessity be 
‘some limitation”. But if we agree that there is to be “some 
limitation”, where are we to find it? 

The submission of the writer is that the limitation is to be 
found in this—that the other measures which the Allied Powers 
are allowed to take are measures which fall within the sphere of 
their own respective authority. They are in fact such of the 
measures short of war, recognized by international lawyers? under 
the rather vague name of “reprisals”, “retorsion” and “retalia- 
tion”’, as can be taken without a violation of German territorial 
authority. And the addition of the words “which Germany 
agrees not to regard as acts of war” was a necessary precaution 
in order to prevent Germany, in face of any such action, taking 
the course which any great European Power would normally 
take, of treating the application of such measures as a casus belli, 
declaring war, and thereby incidentally throwing the whole 
European settlement effected by the Treaties into the melting- 
pot. For war puts an end to treaties between the belligerents. 

It is however argued that the military occupation of territory 
is in fact one of the forcible measures short of war which would 
be included in the measures which may be taken under Clause 


1 It is worth noting that the French Government’s case is “We did not go into the Ruhr in order 
to get reparation payments at once but mainly with a view to creating in the German Government 
the will to pay.” It is a dangerous thing to use the economic clause of a treaty with a view to the 
moral reformation of the other party; the result does not always correspond to the intention. 
And if you do embark on this task the old fable of the wind and the sun and the traveller’s cloak 
has a moral that should not be disregarded. 

2 See e.g. Westlake, International Law; War. Ch. 1. 
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18. To this there is a twofold reply. In the first place the 
military occupation of territory is on a wholly different footing 
from an economic measure; thus a distinguished lawyer! says: 


In order to compel their adversary to give them, without discussion, the 
satisfaction which they ask, certain Powers have had recourse to the military 
occupation of territory as a pledge. In 1914 American forces occupied for 
several months the town of Vera Cruz in order to obtain from the Government 
of General Huerta reparation for certain offences against the United States 
(the arbitrary arrest of sailors of the American Fleet). Although this measure 
was taken under a resolution of Congress which expressly declared that it in- 
volved no act of war or any intention to make war on Mexico, still, considered 
in itself, it was an act of hostility which was prevented from degenerating into 
war strictly so-called by nothing except the weakness of Mexico. American 
writers themselves have been criticising it (Cheney Hyde, International Law, 
Vol. II, Section 591). Since the institution of the League of Nations this ques- 
tion has entered on a new phase. Speaking generally, there is no doubt that 
the use of coercive measures characterised by the use of armed force involves 
always at any rate a threat of war or of a rupture which under the Covenant of 
the League (Articles 11, 12 to 15) falls within the authority of the League of 
Nations. The case is, however, different with measures of retorsion or 
reprisals which by their very character (e.g. economic measures) do not in- 
volve such a danger. 


And in the second place, as already stated, a military occupation 
—and far more the stringent measures taken in the Ruhr—is 
excluded in the present case because it involves both a violation 
of the common rights of all the Allied Powers in German assets 
and a violation and direct limitation of German sovereign rights; 
as the Permanent Court of International Justice has toid us,? 
when there is a question of such an interference with sovereignty 
we have “‘a sufficient reason for the restrictive interpretation in 
case of doubt of the clause which produces such a limitation”. 
But economic and financial measures—such for example as the 
seizure of German bank balances in the territory of an Allied 
Power—are in a different class and are free from the objection 
that they forcibly violate German sovereignty. 

These arguments might be thought sufficient to show on a 
consideration of Clause 18 of Annex II alone, read in the light 


1 Professor de Visscher, of Ghent, a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, lecturing at 
the Academy of International Law at The Hague in July 1923. Bibliotheca Visseriana, Vol. II, 
p. 117 (Brill, Leyden, 1924). 

? Case of the S.S. Wimbledon as above. 
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of the general scope of the Treaty, that the military occupation 
of German territory is inadmissible, at any rate if we confine 
the point at issue—as the facts of the case confine it—to the 
question whether separate action by individual Powers can ex- 
tend to such an occupation. But the case becomes conclusive 
when we look at Articles 428 and 430. We have there a special, 
separate and express provision for the occupation of German 
territory, limited both in time and in space, “as a guarantee for 
the execution of the present Treaty.” More than that: we have 
an express provision defining what is to be done in the matter of 
the occupation of German territory ... “in case... the 
Reparation Commission finds that Germany refuses to observe 
the whole or part of her obligations under the present Treaty 
with regard to reparation”; in that event “the whole or part of 
the area specified in Article 429” (i.e. the German territory to 
the West of the Rhine “will be re-occupied immediately by the 
Allied and Associated Powers.” Mr. Robinson Smith sees in 
this express provision only an Article “inserted out of abundant 
caution to prevent the claim being made that because Article 
429 required evacuation after part performance, therefore no 
re-occupation might take place of territory evacuated, even in 
the event of a subsequent default.” But if his construction of 
Clause 18 of Annex II is right, why should the natural and ob- 
vious act of re-occupation be barred, while new occupation of 
fresh territory is admissible? Could it seriously be held that 
while Clause 18 allowed you to occupy Berlin, the one thing you 
must not do is to re-occupy Cologne or Coblentz? 

There remains Article 248, to the so-called first charge contained 
in which Mr. Robinson Smith in his article attaches primary (I 
had almost said “overwhelming”’) importance. A very little con- 
sideration shows that the word “charge” cannot be understood, 
as Mr. Robinson Smith understands it, as giving the Allied and 
Associated Powers what in Anglo-Saxon law would be a security 
upon German public property. Even if the English text stood 
alone, according to the principles adopted by the English Courts 
on more than one occasion,' it would not confer any right in rem 


1 See the judgment of Sir George Jessel in Twycross v. Dreyfus L. R. 5 Ch. Div. 605, and the 
decision of Mr. Justice Peterson in Marshall v. Grunbaum 87 Ti. L. R. page 9153. 
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to German State property. But the point is made clear by the 
use of the word “privilége”’ in the French text of the Treaty—a 
text which on one occasion M. Poincaré declared alone had valid- 
ity for a Frenchman, and which indeed, if there is any divergence 
in meaning between the two texts, the Germans on the general 
principles of interpretation above stated are entitled to pray in 
aid. “ Privilége” in French law' does not imply any “security” 
in the English sense but merely a right to be paid in preference 
over other creditors. In other words, the right which Article 248 
gives is a right for the Allies to be paid reparations and other 
treaty charges before other creditors of the German Govern- 
ment—“‘other creditors,” that is, whose claims are analogous to 
those of the Allied and Associated Governments; for it would be 
preposterous to construe the Treaty as implying that the German 
Government could not pay its own servants or carry on its own 
administrative business unless it first settled its current obliga- 
tions under the Treaty.? It follows, therefore, that Article 248 
adds nothing to the present discussion. It is no part of the com- 
plaint made against the German Government that it has violated . 
the rights which that Article gives the Allies, nor has the Repara- 
tion Commission any authority to make any finding of a German 
default arising under that Article; the power of the Commission 
to find a default is limited by Clause 17 of Annex IT to Part VIII 
to defaults under Part VIII of the Treaty; Article 248 is not 
within this part of the Commission’s jurisdiction. Indeed that 
Article is plainly inapplicable to the defaults in deliveries in coal 
and timber, which were the original occasion for the occupation of 
the Ruhr. A charge to secure a “payment” is not directly ap- 
plicable to an obligation to make a delivery in kind. It is signifi- 
cant that the French note of August 20th, 1923, refers only once 
to Article 248, and then merely to say that its existence renders 
the French construction of Clause 18 of Annex II “natural”. 
Further, the whole frame of the Treaty is very different from 
that of a mortgage deed or mortgage debenture. In any such 


1See French Code Civil, Article 2095:—“ Le privilége est un droit que la qualité de la créance 
donne & un créancier d étre préféré aux autres créanciers méme hypothécaires.” 

? The notion of a “floating charge”’, familiar to English lawyers, is unknown in Continental law 
and cannot be introduced into the Treaty. 
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instrument the rights of the secured creditor are not left in 
obscurity but can be ascertained either from the instrument itself 
or from the relevant law (whether statutory or common), and the 
events in which such rights become exercisable are, particularly in 
modern commercial documents, defined with careful accuracy. 
The Treaty, on the other hand, nowhere confers on the Allies the 
remedies of a secured creditor. When in Clause 18 of Annex II 
and in Article 430 the Treaty deals with the question of the meas- 
ures which may be taken in the event of German default for repa- 
ration payments, it makes no reference to the rights which are 
supposed, on Mr. Robinson Smith’s argument, to flow from 
Article 248. The “economic and financial prohibitions and 
reprisals” of which Clause 18 speaks, are not, and cannot, be the 
exercise of a right of a secured creditor or a mortgagee. Nor in 
the consideration of Article 248 is it possible wholly to dismiss 
from our view the soothing reply which the Allied and Associated 
Powers on June 16th, 1919, gave to the German complaint of the 
severity of that passage of the Treaty: 


Within the Empire the Allied and Associated Powers have claimed a charge 
(privilége) only on the property and resources of the Empire and the German 
States. The right of inspection resulting from the financial clauses has been 
limited as far as possible and an effort has been made to avoid giving it any vexa- 
tious character. 


This is a curious method of describing a right which is to 
entitle a creditor, as soon as there is any default, to occupy the 
territory of an independent and sovereign State and to seize all or 
any of its property or the property of its nationals. 

Before passing away from this subject let me register some 
feeling of surprise at the lengths to which Mr. Robinson Smith 
carries in international law the doctrine of implication. Thus he 
tells us that 


if it was not a lien in the Treaty itself, it contained the promise and the germs 
of one. . . . In any suit a receiver could be appointed to impound the 


1 Le droit de regard. The published English version “their right in this regard” is different; 
but the Germans were entitled to rely on the version more favorable to themselves, and in fact 
the German negotiators appear always to have followed the French text. The writer has found 
by experience that the German official translation of the Treaty is based on the French text where 
the English and French texts differ. 
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revenues. And the sheriff or receiver would take into his possession all the 
assets whether in the Rhineland or in Saxony or in Bavaria. 


Such doctrines appear to be wholly unknown in international 
law. The authorities already cited abundantly prove that in- 
ternational law has no place for the presumption of powers that 
diminish the sovereignty of a contracting State. International 
law has no Court with coercive authority to appoint a “‘receiver’’; 
there is no super-State with a “‘sheriff”’; there is on these matters 
no settled statutory law whose provisions are to be read into 
treaties. And even if we had to do with a contract between 
individuals, a lawyer may be allowed to distrust what Mr. 
Robinson Smith calls “the promise and the germs”’. 

The argument indeed as developed by Mr. Robinson Smith 
carries very far the doctrine of the rights of creditor against 
debtor States, adopting (surely a bad precedent) some German ar- 
guments used in 1871. We are thus told that “occupation of towns 
and territory may be used to enforce payment of debts” and that 
**a simple default on a debt in a Treaty giving no first charge . . . 
could on a default justify what Germany threatened and what 
France and Belgium have done”. This doctrine is surely alarm- 
ing, and though it would enlarge the rights of creditor Govern- 
ments it can hardly conduce to the “peace, order and good 
government” of the world. Would it, I wonder, be popular in 
France? At the present time France owes both to Great Britain 
and to the United States large sums of money: Are we really 
entitled to occupy Paris? Italy, I believe, is in the same position: 
Would M. Mussolini be bound to recognize as legal the seizure 
of Naples or an advance up the Tiber to Rome? Mr. Robinson 
Smith cites instances from the past in which Powers have seized 
territory with a view to the enforcement of a debt. The in- 
stances! which he cites were all prior in date to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, and they were all cases of action taken by 
Powers of advanced civilization against Powers whose position 
was of a more uncertain character. Further, in all the instances 
given, the action was not taken under any specific clause in a 
Treaty, but in pursuance of what was then considered to be the 


1 Not all of these, and in particular the British occupation of Egypt, were cases of occupation 
of territory to enforce payment of debts. 
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appropriate international practice. But where, as in this case, 
we have a Treaty expressly regulating the rights of the parties, 
we are not justified in importing into it what are considered to 
be general remedies under international law—remedies which 
would violate the sovereignty of one of the High Contracting 
Parties and on which the Treaty is silent. 

Such then, in outline, are the arguments, or some' of the argu- 
ments, which may be advanced to show that on the true con- 
struction of the Treaty that instrument does not authorize the 
forcible occupation of German territory outside the German 
districts to the West of the Rhine. With this question, how- 
ever, a wholly distinct point is sometimes confused—namely 
whether there exists something in the nature of a general right 
to vindicate by military operations the observance of a treaty 
which has been broken. This point really has no relevance to 
the present discussion, as neither France nor Belgium has ever 
claimed, so far as the writer is aware, to have been exercising any 
such right. And they have had good reason for the course that 
they have taken. For if they were seeking to enforce any such 
right, the provisions of Clause 18 of Annex II, which forbid Ger- 
many to regard action thereunder as “‘acts of war”, would not 
apply; Germany would be at liberty to treat such an act as an 
act of war—and war puts an end to treaties. If and so soon as 
there is regular war between Germany and France, then for those 
Powers the greater part at any rate of the Treaty of Versailles 
will have ceased to exist. 

Normally therefore it would be out of place here to say more 
of this supposed general right to enforce a treaty by war than 
that international law, except in so far as the Covenant of the 
League of Nations or arbitration treaties apply, allows any 
Power to declare war for any reason which seems good to it. 
But in this case the point has this special interest, that on a con- 
fusion between the exercise of this general right and the exercise 
of the powers under the Treaty is based a charge of inconsist- 

1 The writer has not developed the argument, to which many British authorities attach im- 
portance, that positive independent action by a single Power or group of Powers, even within the 
limits of their own jurisdiction, is not permissible under Clause 18; if unanimous agreement as 
to the action to be taken cannot be had, there must be a reference back to the Reparation Com- 
mission to suggest a plan of action. 
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ency against the British Commonwealth. The British, we are 
told, cannot complain of French and Belgian action in the Valley 
of the Ruhr because they themselves on more than one occasion 
threatened to join in an invasion of that district. Now this is a 
point at most ad homines and cannot affect the true construction 
of the Treaty nor German rights thereunder—which after all are 
the essential things for a lawyer. It is, however, a bad point. 
The action threatened by the British Government in conjunc- 
tion with the Allies, as was explained by the present Lord Chief 
Justice of England, then Attorney-General, in the House of Com- 
mons on March 18th, 1921, the occasion when the threat was 
most acute, was not to be taken in pursuance of the specific 
clauses of the Treaty (there was in fact at that date no report by 
the Reparation Commission under Clause 17) but in pursuance 
of this general right to maintain the sanctity of a Treaty against 
a party to it who displays a manifest intention “‘to ignore, to 
fail, to flaunt and to defy”. 

No one indeed is better able than M. Poincaré to appreciate the 
distinction between action taken under international law for the 
general maintenance of the Treaty on the one hand and action on 
Paragraph 18 on the other. In May, 1922, he explained this point 
to M. Klotz. M. Klotz had been alarmed by a statement of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s in the House of Commons to the effect 
that the French Government in the spring of 1920, after the oc- 
cupation of Frankfort, had undertaken that it would in future take 
no separate action for enforcing the Treaty of Versailles. M. 
Klotz complained to M. Poincaré that there seemed to have been 
some misunderstanding, as the French Government could not in 
this way have agreed to an interpretation of Paragraph 18 of 
Annex ITI which would have fettered what was generally under- 
stood in France to be the French right to take independent action 
under that paragraph. M. Poincaré replied to M. Klotz that the 
undertaking which France gave in April, 1920, related to action 
which she had taken “‘in isolation, in the common interest, in 
virtue of international law, and which was not expressly provided 
for by the Treaty”; the undertaking had no connection with any 
action which might in future be taken under Paragraph 18. 

The explanation—even though the British Government may 
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have regretted that the undertaking of April, 1920, was not explicit 
in its reproduction of what is now known to have been the 
French Government’s intention—has at any rate the merit of 
showing that wholly different considerations apply to action un-- 
der, and to action outside, the terms of the Treaty. 

One other point—closely akin to the last: It is sought (and the 
argument is again merely ad homines) to convict the British 
Government of inconsistency in its view of the true construction 
of Clause 18 by referring to the fact that in 1920 the British 
Government without consulting its Allies announced that it would 
not apply Clause 18 by seizing certain German property, such as 
bank balances, in Great Britain. The announcement was in it- 
self innocent enough, it did not claim a right to take separate 
action, but a right not to accept dictation for joint action, and no 
one has ever held that an Allied Government could be forced by a 
majority of its Allies to take positive action of which it disap- 
proved. The French Government, however, protested against 
the announcement and the Temps newspaper published an article 
by the late M. Edouard Clunet, the distinguished jurist, em- 
phasizing the impropriety—nay, the illegality—of separate ac- 
tion. Such was then the French view, and if any useful purpose 
were served by these charges of inconsistency, a retort courteous, 
but merely ad homines, would be appropriate. It is true that Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain in October, 1920, when questioned in the 
House of Commons went further, saying that under Paragraph 18 
each Power was entitled to act separately. Now if this statement 
be understood, as in fairness it must be, as relating to action 
such as the seizure of German bank balances in Great Britain, 
there is nothing in it opposed to the present view of the British 
Government. The British Government has always held that 
within the limits of economic and financial and similar measures 
each Power had in the last resort the right, in the absence of that 
common agreement which would be most desirable, to choose its 
own course. This is all that is claimed in the British note of 11th 
August, 1923. 

These things, however, have only the transitory interest of 
passing diplomatic controversies: the main point of the construc- 
tion of the Treaty remains unaffected. 
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The argument may be summed up thus: 

The Treaty creates a joint debt and contemplates joint action 
by the Allies with a view to its recovery, to be taken on a report 
by the Reparation Commission. 

The principle that joint measures should be taken by the Allies 
is, however, limited by the necessary conditions of the action of 
independent and sovereign Powers—viz., that every Power is its 
own master, and except in so far as it has bound itself by treaty is 
subject to no superior authority within the sphere of its own 
jurisdiction. The British Commonwealth cannot force a policy 
on France and Belgium, nor France and Belgium on the British 
Commonwealth. 

As between the Allies and Germany, the measures that can be 
taken for recovery of the joint debt do not include the forcible oc- 
cupation of German territory outside the limits which the 
Treaty itself prescribes, and still less do they include a separate 
occupation by one or more creditor Powers, and the dilapidation 
of the assets of the debtor Power, against the will of the other 
creditor Powers. This proposition follows from the general sense 
of the Treaty read as a whole and from the application to it (a) 
of well-settled rules for the construction of written instruments— 
including but not confined to the ejusdem generis rule and the 
rule that express provisions for a definite purpose exclude general 
inferences of similar provisions—and (b) of universally recognised 
principles of international law to the effect that violations of 
sovereignty are not presumed, and that treaties are in case of 
doubt (if indeed in this case doubt there be) construed against 
those who draw them up. 

Such in general outline the writer believes to be the case of the 
British Commonwealth. But that Commonwealth does not seek 
to lay down dogmatically the law; it asks for a legal decision of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

‘‘ BRITANNICUS.” 





LETTER TO A JAPANESE GENTLEMAN 


BY JAMES D. PHELAN 
Former United States Senator from California 


I RECALL pleasantly the luncheon at which I was a guest, 
given two years ago by the Chamber of Commerce in Tokio. 
You may remember that the venerable president, Fugiama, in 
summing up our discussion, said that the Japanese understood 
quite well the objection America made to mass immigration of 
Orientals, nor did they favor it, but that they were concerned 
about the treatment accorded to their countrymen now domi- 
ciled in the United States. They desired that they should be 
given equal rights with the Americans. ; 

While I explained that so far as the safety of their persons and 
property, legally acquired, was concerned, they had the equal 
protection of the laws, and, under the treaty, no burden could 
or would be put upon them as aliens which citizens did not also 
have to bear. There was, then, an equality of civil rights, as 
commonly understood. But I was not unaware of the purpose 
of the demand, because Fugiama and his colleagues that day had 
in mind not civil rights so much as political rights. They wanted 
all the rights which inhere in American citizenship—the elective 
franchise, land owning and leasing, intermarriage, and freedom 
of locomotion, to go and to come. 

So when Ambassador Hanihara entered recently into a mild 
conspiracy—it is sometimes called an understanding, or modus 
vivendi or entente, in diplomacy—with the State Department in 
in Washington, it was to forestall or to influence the action of the 
Congress, and it was, indeed, cleverly devised. 

You know, of course, that Immigration is conceded to be a 
domestic question and is not a proper subject for international 
discussion, nor has the United States any treaty with any other 
nation affecting immigration. The so-called “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” with Japan is wholly exceptional. To one who hadjlong 
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studied the question, I saw in these events the hand and heard 
the voice of Baron Makino, who, at the session of the plenary 
peace council at Paris, in April, 1919, demanded a recognition 
of “‘Racial Equality”, which was denied by the votes or non- 
concurrence of America, and Great Britain and her Dominions— 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. Of course, 
biologically, there is no such thing as racial equality. Some 
people are brown, others yellow, or white, or red, or black. 
They are all different, and do not profitably blend; nor can they 
live in the same community in harmony for reasons affecting 
ages-old habits, morals, temperament and economic standards. 
Intermarriage is held undesirable by the several races, as tending 
to mongrelization, and, unless there is potentially an opportunity 
for marriage, encouraged by the State among its members, there 
can be no equality. Yet equality is the foundation of a democ- 
racy. If not assimilated, a foreign “‘bloc” presents another dan- 
ger—internal racial conflict and strife. All history attests this. 

So the Secretary of State and the Ambassador were treading 


on dangerous ground without, apparently, the knowledge of the 
distinguished and unsuspecting former Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who had had no experience in the maze of diplomatic 
intrigue. It was he, you will recall, who surrendered American 
superiority on the seas to the superiority of Oriental diplomacy, 
and permitted you to extend your line two thousand miles nearer 
the American shore, by ratifying your secret acquisition of the 


99 


German islands, in the name of “peace.” Your well-known 
national policy ultimately to dominate the Pacific has not appar- 
ently reached his Intelligence Bureau. You have cleverly bottled 
up the American radio concession negotiated with China by some 
of our enterprising citizens, and indeed you have always shown, 
may I say, unusual skill in intercepting messages important to 
your country. 

So the Secretary of State, falling into Ambassador Hanihara’s 
scheme, as innocently as Little Red Ridinghood, recommended 
to Congress, as a measure to maintain good relations, which were 
strained and beginning to squeak—(Japan, you know, always 
has a stock of squeaks)—that the “‘gentlemen’s agreement” be 
given safe conduct and that the European quota be also applied 
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to Japan. If the “agreement” were saved, Japan would continue 
to enjoy not equal but preferential treatment over all other 
countries, and if the quota were granted, she would have won 
legislative acknowledgment of “‘racial equality”, and all the 
benefits which she had sought for the Japanese coolies in America 
would have logically followed. And I will presently tell you how. 
As we will see the conspiracy, or diplomatic coup, was foiled by 
the Congress. As an astute observer you can now understand 
and appreciate your Ambassador who, however, over-played his 
hand and his “dummy”. 

Did not Herbert Spencer, in 1892, advise you not to encourage 
intercourse with foreigners? And you have kept them out and 
prospered and exalted Japan. But it is a poor rule that does not 
work both ways; and our interest is to keep you out. 

Under our Constitution the treaty making power is practically 
omnipotent. It consists of the President and two-thirds of the 
Senate. It can take away the jurisdiction of the Congress over 
immigration and the rights, exclusively reserved by the States, 
over land, schools and marriage. For instance, the last negotia- 
tions for a treaty made by Ambassadors Morris and Shidehara 
gave the coveted rights to the coolies resident in California, but 
the Secretary of State at that time, Mr. Colby, scrapped it on 
a protest from Pacific Coast Senators. Secretary Hughes asked 
the House Committee to make the new Immigration Bill “‘sub- 
ject to treaty”, but the alert Chairman, Albert Johnson, would 
consent to make it only subject to an existing treaty, that is, the 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation negotiated by President 
Taft in 1911. But in spite of every precaution, the treaty making 
power may quietly function. If unwisely, it may bring upon its 
head the wrath of the lower House, which, at any rate, still holds 
“‘the power of the purse”. A treaty cannot appropriate money, 
but it can, I believe, obligate the country.and embarrass it. 

You will recall that I was greatly impressed by the courtesy 
of your people when I sojourned in Japan, and how I admired 
their high intelligence and industry. To have created a modern 
nation in seventy years appeared to me a marvelous achievement, 
unparalleled, I believe, by anything that has ever happened in 
the history of nations. You have responded so quickly to the 
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touch of civilization that the world took cognizance as quickly 
of the extraordinary birth of a new State—a star of magnitude, 
arising sun! You burst your swaddling clothes and reached out 
at once for Empire. You mastered the arts of peace, and, taking 
up the sword, beat down the pretensions of China and Russia, 
countries—one white—more ancient than your own. You faced 
the Pacific and attracted the attention of Theodore Roosevelt, 
the fighting and strenuous President of the United States, who, 
in a diplomatic sense, capitulated, as you had yielded to Com- 
modore Perry, who made a fatal mistake to have disturbed you. 
Your organized and triumphant armies, by land and sea, made an 
interesting background for your spokesman, who had his way. 
Hence the “‘gentlemen’s agreement”. 

Let me also recall that after the Chinese had been warned by 
the United States to cease augmenting their army of workers, 
which had swarmed our Pacific Coast, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, operating at that time four steamers on the Pacific, took 
Japanese laborers for return cargo after transporting our troops 
to the Philippines; and so your people, so aided, were introduced 
in the agricultural fields of the West. We took you in to make 
up a deficiency in the ranks of labor, which had been called away 
to fight for the honor of their country. Strange to observe, this 
expedition accidentally resulted for the first time in giving us 
Oriental possessions, which aroused your suspicions. So far as 
Asia was concerned, it resembled a “balance of trade” transac- 
tion. 

Which was the debtor? We assumed a new Eastern obli- 
gation and we opened the gates to fill up the void made by 
our departing men, who represented to us real worth and un- 
diluted loyalty; who stood for the home,—the man of family, 
the field, the creator of wealth, the National defense,—the 
patriot and soldier. I think upon the whole it was an unfortu- 
nate trade. 

In the United States the Census, notorious in this matter for 
deficient enumeration, showed in 1900 that there were in the 
United States 24,000, and, in 1920, 110,000 of your race. These 
are located almost exclusively in the Pacific States, whence most 
complaint has naturally come, and which may account for the 
VOL, CCXIX.—No. 828 44 
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lack of understanding in the Eastern States of America, as re- 
vealed by the press in its criticism of the Congress. 

But why should there be complaints? 

A simple fact is often more convincing to the mind than a long 
argument; and so it came to me when Dr. John Lothrop, a Chris- 
tian divine, a member of a Board of Directors of a California 
reformatory for youthful offenders, told me this story: 


When attending the monthly sessions in the country—where the school is 
located—at Preston, it was my custom to call after adjournment on a typical 
American family for afternoon tea, and a discussion of current events. There 
were in the household three boys and a girl, who attended school, and worked 
between times in the orchard. The father, mother, children and maiden aunt 
composed a happy group. One day I called to find the house vacant. The 
orchard was well cultivated, but there was no evidence of life. I entered to 
find bunks everywhere in disorder and then learned from neighbors of the 
“Japanese invasion”’, or as it is called “silent penetration”. What became 
of the family I never learned. They had gone away. They had been under- 
bid. I fain would have followed their fortunes, but it was needless, for I saw 
plainly the passing of our American unit, whose many duplications was the 
true greatness of the country. 


When I heard this narrative I conjured up, from my own ob- 
servation, the number of missing families, and, in some localities, 
the entire disappearance of the white population. I saw with 
prophetic eye the destruction of an American State. Not the 
cry of Delenda est Carthago—‘Japan must be destroyed”— 
came to my lips, but “California shall not be destroyed”, 
“Keep California White”—these were the slogans. I enlisted 
for the campaign with a burning ardor. The little brown 
men, busy as bees, working and sleeping, meant nothing to me— 
I saw only the absent ones. I heard only the voice that was 
still. 

Of course, cultivation, even more intensively, went on, and 
California continued to proclaim proudly. to the world, in stately 
statistical tables, her increased production of fruits and beans. 
But the real wealth, as though by war, had perished from the 
earth. The school—the lodge—the church—the theatre—the 
mass meeting—the joyous celebration of National holidays for 
that community—let us call it Florin, a real case in point— 
had passed into history. But did not these Japanese intermarry, 
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and like Tennyson’s dream of ease, rear for the white man “a 
dusky race’’—Eurasian—combining the best elements of Europe 
and Asia? No; for only the worst endure wherever assimilation 
—mutually repugnant—is so attempted. No; the brown man 
sent for and wedded the brown lady—‘ picture bride” by mail 
order—who not only, with mechanical regularity, produced 
children, but working by his side as a “‘laborer’”—(forbidden to 
come by the “‘agreement”)— produced also fruits and beans— 
combining competitive factors difficult to meet. 

One day I met in the San Joaquin Valley, at a crossroads store, 
a man and child. I saw everywhere extensive fields without 
homes. I engaged him in conversation and this was his story: 

I came from Massachusetts with my family and settled on a piece of land 
not far from here. The land was as represented and the weather salubrious, 
but I was not aware of the fact that there is no social life here. I am sur- 
rounded by Japanese and I come to the crossroads to speak English with the 
storekeeper and his wife. Iam going back. I would not bring up my children 
in such an environment. 


I thought of the vacant home at Preston and the desolate 
streets of Florin. And now let it be understood that when the 
Japanese come, we go! Is it not race unassimilability as well as 
economic pressure, exerted by a foreign country? If the United 
States, Canada and Mexico are complacent and indifferent, 
might not the Japanese wisely conclude that a silent invasion is 
less costly than the acquisition of colonial possessions? Do 
they not therefore, and for that reason, seek “equal rights” with 
the native population? Manifestly. 

Immigration of unassimilable races must be checked and 
checked now, to save, for example, California for American civil- 
ization, ideals and institutions, as the hope of the world; other- 
wise the cancerous growth will spread; 


The fell disease which must destroy at length 
Grows with its growth and strengthens with its strength. 


What would it avail the backward nations if America were de- 
stroyed, unless, in their conceit, they think that they can sup- 
plant it with an equally good civilization? But is not its rule 
beneficent—certainly not rapacious nor envious of others? 
Think of the folly of Japanese arming against American aggres- 
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sion, as though America would ever think of extending its domin- 
ion to Asia. The acquisition of the Philippines has not, certainly, 
branded us as imperialistic. But on the other hand, has not the 
suspicion some foundation that Japan has made the California 
question a smoke screen, or a trading factor, to cover its own 
aggressive and imperialistic policies in Asia? 

But, my friend, what a delightful field opens upon the possi- 
bility of intellectual communion and generous rivalries in science 
and art; in the exchange of ideas and the glory of achievement! 
If the peasant class, the basic stock,—the breeders,—are barred, 
the men of parts, the aristocracy of the brain, will find the doors 
of all lands open to them for intellectual conquest, but not for 
territorial settlement. As St. Paul said to the Athenians, “‘The 
Lord made the people of the earth all of one blood, but deter- 
mined the bounds of their habitation.” Said Christ, “There 
are many mansions in My Father’s Kingdom.” 

You will see now by what processes of thought I have arrived 
at my conclusions—that a sovereign and independent nation 
should regulate or forbid immigration for settlement, and at 
the same time offer welcome for the visitation of savants and 
students, for artists and teachers. In other words, to allow, 
as a policy, the fullest and freest intercourse and concede 
nothing for agrarian colonization. 

But you say that Roosevelt provided a workable “‘gentlemen’s 
agreement” in 1908, which met all the exigencies of the situation, 
and that its abrogation by Congress and the substitution of the 
exclusion of coolies was “‘an affront.” It certainly was a con- 
demnation of a one-sided agreement, but it was not an affront 
until your own representatives called it so. The United States 
simply determined to settle this domestic question which had 
caused much irritation, by the enactment, definitely, of a law, 
which permitted the same exempt privileges. In the circum- 
stances, was it not surely indelicate, and if we have “‘susceptibil- 
ities” perhaps offensive, for Japan to intimate that “grave con- 
sequences”’, no matter of what character, displeasure or disaster, 
would ensue? Did not Japan realize that the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” was irregular among nations in handling the immi- 
gration problem? It was not taking away something which we 
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had also given to others, and which Japan might claim under the 
“favored nation” clause of its treaty. The agreement was a 
mere gratuity and the reason for it had ceased. To harmonize 
our relations with other lands, it was necessary to have uniform 
law applicable to all of the same class. Under the naturalization 
laws of the United States, since 1790,—the wisdom of which time 
has fully confirmed,—no persons other than of the white race are 
eligible to citizenship, and manifestly and legally, as determined 
by our Supreme Court, the Japanese fall into the classification 
of “ineligible”. As a war measure, the Negro race was given 
the protection of citizenship; it was an atonement for the sin 
of slavery. But to favor the Japanese it would be a voluntary 
act involving a discrimination against sensitive, proud and cul- 
tured peoples inhabiting the Asiatic barred zone—the Hindoos, 
Chinese, Javanese and Siamese. And furthermore, apart from 
the assumption by the United States of its undoubted right, there 
is nothing in the new legislation that materially alters the status 
of the Japanese under the so-called “‘gentlemen’s agreement”’. 
Indeed the balance of exemptions is all in their favor. If we 
have declined the tender of Japan’s participation in the enforce- 
ment of our laws, it is because we are capable of protecting our 
ports and our borders without obligation. In point of fact, when 
Japan, under the agreement, gave a passport, we were in honor 
bound to accept it without scrutiny. In this lurked constant 
danger. We were prevented from investigating at the source 
the extraordinary increase in the Japanese population in Cali- 
fornia, for instance, between 1900 and 1923. In the former year 
the census population was 10,000 and in the latter 79,000! 
Is it not a part of statesmanship to avert danger? Is it less 
perilous to challenge “the honor”’ of a nation than to tread upon 
its fancied “susceptibilities”? 

If we have innocently offended, it is because Japanese sus- 
ceptibilities had been created and coddled by the pampering 
policy of our State Department, which out of timidity more than 
courtesy allowed Japan, like a spoiled child, always to have her 
own way, and for which we are really to blame. It would have 
been more complimentary to have treated her like a grown per- 
son, as it would have been more tactful for Japan to have re- 
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frained, in her extremity, from an appeal to the commercialism 
of America and to threaten loss of trade, in order to recover from 
what appears to be a diplomaticreverse. She would, she thought, 
terrify the American Congress by sabre-rattling or coin-jingling, 
and that seems to have been with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of State. America is really a sentimental nation and does 
unexpected and, at times, unaccountable things which cannot 
be explained on any other theory. When there is suffering she 
gives. When threat or menace is expressed, or intimated, even 
our “commercial resources” bristle with patriotism—yes, even 
Wall Street becomes an impregnable wall! This, the dominant 
note in our character, should be guarded, as the Ark of the 
Covenant, and should not be allowed to deteriorate by official 
subserviency, any more than by the dilution of our National 
spirit by the infiltration of discordant strains. 

Will you not accept this view as a frank statement of the pres- 
ent conditions in America, justifying America, and why and how 
no illiberal or unfair critic reconciles his country’s action with 
Japanese dignity and amour propre? It was my pleasure and 
satisfaction in returning the courtesies shown me in Japan by 
Fugiama, President of the Chamber of Commerce of Tokio, 
when he and his companions visited me in my own home in 
California, to tell them that Americans found in the association 
of cultivated men of all nations, Oriental as well as Occidental, 
much to learn and appreciate, and, indeed, have experienced, as 
well, genuine enjoyment in hospitably greeting, as equals and 
friends, the representatives of an ancient race from whom 
America, and the world, have derived so much that is good and 
permanent. 

James D. PHELAN. 





OUR COLLEGES AND LITERARY 
DISCIPLINES 


BY LINDSEY BLAYNEY 


Ir might seem to the casual observer that severe competition 
among the courses offered and methods pursued in our institu- 
tions of higher learning in America, each claiming the virtue 
either of modernity, scientific efficiency, or traditional recogni- 
tion, would have necessarily resulted in an evolutionary survival 
of the fittest. Cosmic processes of the college and university world 
seem, however, laws unto themselves. For we find, especially 
in the academic curriculum, not a survival of the fittest, but 
of the apparently fittest—quite a different thing. With unprec- 
edented competition in American life producing unparalleled 
forces of competency, with countless industries and businesses, 
each a veritable dynamo of practical efficiency, of practical in- 
telligence, of practical skill and inventiveness, many of them 
equipped with extensive research laboratories which can com- 
mand the services of many of the best scholars of the university 
world, we have nevertheless thought that our age needed yet more 
of the practical and scientific in college education. Although our 
age is surfeited by opportunities for training along practical and 
specialized lines, though our universities in their graduate depart- 
ments and our technical and vocational schools offer endless 
courses of this type, we have seen fit to permit the undergraduate 
curriculum—the last refuge in our educational system for liberal 
culture—to be invaded by the same spirit. Our academic de- 
partments, organized primarily for the purpose of giving the stu- 
dent that breadth of vision which will tend to make him a better 
citizen irrespective of his future calling, now attempt to compete 
with these great industrial forces and with graduate vocational 
courses in the cultivation of yet more practical and specialized 
attainments. It is no exaggeration to assert that, so far as the 
true purpose of the undergraduate course is concerned—the ac- 
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quisition of liberal culture—we might just as well carve over the 
portals of many academic halls the famous inscription of Dante; 
“‘Leave all hope behind, ye who enter here.” If the student 
stumbles by chance into truly liberalizing courses, I mean courses 
frankly conducted as such by instructors of vision, it will be more 
often in spite of the college atmosphere rather than by reason of 
it, or of any requirements of the curriculum. 

We of the Occident believe that spiritual and material things 
can be reconciled. We are grateful to science and industry for 
their countless contributions to our well-being. We recognize 
the existence of that strange and compellingly gripping abstract 
thing that some one has called “the modern beauty of power and 
dynamic force”. But to permit the substitution of it in higher 
education for that other conception of beauty—form, rhythm, 
faith, justice, truth—from which man through the ages has de- 
rived his most ennobling impulses, would mean to construct 
human engines, not create human souls. In the midst of the 
mighty accomplishments of our age are we not beginning to ap- 
preciate more fully that, whether we travel twenty or two hun- 
dred and twenty miles an hour, in the air or under the waters, 
whether we dwell on the first or fifty-first floor, whether an Ein- 
stein’s theories are correct or incorrect, the cares, hopes, joys, 
problems, aspirations, of life remain fundamentally the same? 
Is it surprising that many feel that if the “liberal arts”—history, 
philosophy including religion, literature, art, sociology—taught 
as the reflection of the inspiring drama of human development 
through the ages, are capable of awakening in the mind of the 
student the vision of the profound significance of mortal effort, 
the trustees of our colleges and universities should bring their 
influence to bear and see to it that these liberal disciplines be 
made the fixed stars in the firmament of undergraduate educa- 
tion? That they insist that the time for hesitation and equivoca- 
tion is past? That they urge that educational institutions should 
be honest with themselves, with their students, with the public? 
It seems neither just, wise nor expedient to confer longer the aca- 
demic degree upon students who have passed through our institu- 
tions of higher learning virtually without any of the so-called 
humanities—unless, by severe stretch of imagination, we conceive 
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of elementary instruction in English and the modern languages 
as being “‘literature’’, often almost the sole representatives of the 
liberal disciplines taken by the student. 

In only a few of our institutions has the effort as yet been made 
to remedy partially this defect by offering in the departments of 
history or comparative literature a general survey of man’s cul- 
tural development. It is the belief of the writer that in every 
institution of collegiate rank, including even technological schools, 
a junior or senior course should be offered, call it what you will 
—say the History of Civilization—interpreting the spirit of the 
great outstanding ages in man’s spiritual development and their 
mutual relationship—the important literary, artistic, historic and 
religious traditions of humanity—but with special emphasis upon 
their influence upon our life, our time, our ideals, and consequently 
upon our responsibilities to future generations of men. Without 
generalized training of this kind, specialized college disciplines 
have scarcely any cultural value in the highest acceptation of the 
term. It should be at once added, that the so-called “orienting 
course” offered to Freshmen in some institutions, and intended to 
afford a general survey of human knowledge, does not supply the 
deficiency. Not only are such courses about equally divided 
between the sciences and the humanities, but they are addressed 
to immature minds wholly unprepared for, and uninterested in, 
the wider horizon and the profounder problems involved. 

What now, in the welter of courses and patch-work of aims in 
college life, has been, and should be, the function of literature 
either in our own or foreign languages? The so-called modern- 
izing of the college curriculum began with the rapid substitution 
of the modern languages for Greek and Latin. Even the best 
friends of the ancient disciplines are constrained to admit that 
they did not give the full measure of literary culture that was 
claimed for them. They were too largely linguistic, not literary, 
disciplines. But if we agree with thoughtful educators that true 
education in a liberal sense is not so much the imbibing of facts 
as the acquisition of an attitude of mind, then we must admit that 
the classics were valuable in that they tended at least toward 
fostering a respect for the traditions of literary culture. The 
practical elimination of the ancient languages had deprived us, 
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therefore, of even this gesture, however slight, of appreciation for 
literary ideals of the past. When now, to make matters worse, 
the stampede toward the natural sciences set in, little was left in 
the college world of the glory and grandeur that was once Greece 
and Rome. The modern languages that have replaced them are 
frankly taught largely from a utilitarian point of view. Instead 
of continuing the literary traditions of the classics and becoming 
the standard bearers in academic life of spiritual idealism, they 
have served in general to accelerate the drift toward the utilita- 
rian conception of higher education. The ‘modern literary dis- 
ciplines, especially the modern languages, find themselves, there- 
fore, in the rather anomalous and unenviable position of having 
ridden in, as it were, upon the tidal-wave of a movement which, 
first, has been destructive to true evaluation of literary culture, 
secondly, has transformed our colleges from laboratories of en- 
lightened citizenship into more nearly preparatories for narrow 
professional or vocational training, and finally, which bears in 
itself consequently the germ of the final collapse of the literary 
disciplines as vital forces in American education. 

It might seem a trite statement to assert that the first duty of 
higher education in America lies in the undergraduate courses. 
Yet many in responsible positions seem to fail to realize this. 
When more instructors for undergraduate departments are re- 
quested for the more efficient teaching of smaller groups of stu- 
dents, when objection is raised in some institutions to mere boys 
being placed in charge of important departments or courses, the 
plea of lack of funds is made. And yet in some of these same in- 
stitutions a comparatively large appropriation will be made for a 
mere handful of graduate students. The overwhelming majority 
of our universities so-called and all of our colleges could well elimi- 
nate the costly appropriations for men and material that are made 
for the benefit frequently of less than a half dozen graduate stu- 
dents all told, who with advantage to themselves and to the in- 
stitution could, and should, go elsewhere. I am not referring 
here to struggling, so-called “‘freshwater,” colleges merely, but to 
many of our better endowed institutions as well. Considering 
the number of wealthy universities in our country, admirably 
equipped and manned to do real research work, it is truly pitiable 
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to see in so many of our institutions the interests and intellectual 
future of hundreds of undergraduates sacrificed through short- 
sightedness in this regard. Befuddled by the words “pure sci- 
ence”, “scholarship”, and “‘research”, and seemingly unaware 
that a tower cannot be built by beginning at the top, institutions 
will come dangerously near making a cult of its few graduate 
students and two or three “research professors”, as they term 
them. It occurs all too often that for these few students and 
professors sacrifices are made wholly disproportionate to needs 
and returns, and which are little short of being criminally unfair 
to the wider and more urgent interests of the great body of under- 
graduates. No theorizing, no building of air-castles, can replace 
hard common sense in connection with a matter of such vital con- 
cern to the nation at large. 

Our departments of literature are suffering from a somewhat 
similar malady, but with “‘complications”. While a field of 
important educational service lies invitingly before them, success 
in it will depend upon healthy organs and steady nerves. If they 
are to play a more important and more dignified réle in the aca- 
demic curriculum than in the recent past, they should, in the 
first place, clearly distinguish between the three-fold character of 
the instruction they may impart—in other words, between the 
practical, the “humanistic” and professional demands made upon 
language departments. Ideally, the practical instruction in the 
rudiments of a language belongs in the lower schools, the human- 
istic or literary instruction in the academic departments, and the 
professional or philological training in the graduate departments 
of a university. If this careful distinction is not carried into 
practice, spiritual values will be crushed out of the literary disci- 
plines between the upper and nether millstones—the reaching 
down of graduate subjects and research methods, at the expense 
of spiritual and literary aims of the academic course, on the one 
hand, and the reaching up of mere language teaching from the 
secondary schools on the other. That this may not come about, 
and in the interest of liberal studies in general, the literary 
departments of our colleges need the codperation of all 
educators, the sympathetic support of all trustees of broad 
vision, and the active interest of all those among the public 
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who are far-seeing citizens and supporters of the ideal of 
liberal training. 

As a second step toward greater efficiency in the liberal arts, I 
should suggest a somewhat drastic departure from those methods 
of literary instruction to which colleges have become increasingly 
addicted in recent years—the growing tendency in undergraduate 
departments to take a certain pride in “lecturing” and to be just 
a little ashamed of the word “teach”. The German universities 
through the Americans who studied there (their name is legion) 
gave the original impulse in this direction. The writer, having 
taken his graduate degree in a German university, will escape, I 
trust, any charge of bias in expressing the fear that a serious 
mistake has been made in the tendency toward a wholesale intro- 
duction of the lecture system into academic courses, especially 
into the lower classes. To depend largely upon lectures in in- 
structing immature youth is to risk not merely “‘ putting the mes- 
sage over” but the training of receptive, not productive, minds. 
True education is suggestive, not instructive. It is a pressing 
out, not a planting in. The work must be done by the student, 
not by the instructor. However important the inspiring and 
directing word of the teacher, no method can replace: first the 
text-book—the systematic treatment of the subject by the highest 
available authority; secondly, much reading of the masterpieces 
themselves under skilled and inspiring guidance; and, thirdly, and 
perhaps most important of all, the constant oral interchange of 
ideas by means of suggestive questioning and discussion in small 
groups as a continual incentive to independent, constructive 
thinking. No return is suggested to the antiquated “quiz” sys- 
tem of blessed memory to test the application of the student, but 
rather the wise employment of suggestive oral questioning to 
stimulate the latent productive faculty of the student, and so pre- 
pare him by wise counsel and personal stimulation for the give 
and take which is the life of the world. 

The sooner, therefore, it is realized by both educators and the 
public, that instruction in a college, or academic department of an 
university, is in no true sense vocational training either in content, 
method, or scope, the sooner we open our eyes and see the amount 
of buncombe, slow dictation, anssthetic tediousness, and peda- 
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gogic mediocrity which is being perpetrated in the name of “‘lec- 
turing”, “scholarship”, and “university method” upon very 
sleepy classes of undergraduates, very far removed from being 
anything like university material either in age, vision, maturity 
or interest, the sooner will our colleges become what they were 
intended to be (and a good part of the public think they are)— 
training schools for high-minded citizenship, sending out alert 
men and women of broad vision ready to enter any walk of life, 
or to proceed to the professional or technical school, and, in either 
case, prepared to get the most out of life. 

A third suggestion might be made, in reference to the content 
of academic instruction in literature. Here it seems to me that 
undergraduate departments have been led into a two-fold error— 
the imitation again of university specialization, and in addition 
the adoption of methods and ideals proper to the natural sciences. 
The discovery of “new” elements, categories, forces, laws, in con- 
nection with the natural sciences, summed up as the “productive 
scholarship” of these departments of learning, has stimulated an 
excusable, but unfortunate, demand for productivity, not so much 
of quality as of quantity, in the literary departments. To add to 
the confusion, at least one scientist, so-called, has referred to 
literary departments, intimating that they are mere “conduits” 
of learning, not “productive” sources. Must such a person be 
reminded that the most copious artesian flow is useless, unless 
converged, contained, and directed by the strong and accurately 
constructed conduit which translates and distributes it to many 
necessary human uses? The men who have influenced human 
history in profoundest spiritual sense have been teachers. The 
true teacher, who with broad culture, wide scholarship, tactful 
discrimination, high vision, warmth of personality and boundless 
human sympathy, builds through many years and wide experi- 
ence this conduit of his mind, so that it collects the limpid waters 
of the ever-living message of the past from many scattered sources 
and pours it into open hearts, thirsting, more than we realize, for 
something beyond mere facts or formulas, however useful, renders 
in the present age a more exalted service to his country and to 
humanity than in any other form of literary work he could engage. 
Great teachers of humanity, for whom men in every age and 
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clime have stood ready to lay down their lives, have done their 
work through their pupils, their disciples; great literary lights 
through their pens. The American college world is calling for 
devoted teachers, not writers. It needs at the present hour, as it 
perhaps never needed before, men of personality, interested pri- 
marily in their students (in all, not a few), and only secondarily 
in their own literary production. 

The sooner it is realized both inside and outside of college halls 
that the greater part of so-called research work in literature does 
not measure up in any sense with the investigative work in the 
natural sciences which it is imitating, the better for all concerned. 
It should be understood that it is one thing to venture a hypothe- 
sis for the explanation of a chemical reaction or for some phenom- 
enon of physics, necessary to the development of these sciences, 
and the truth or falsity of which may one day be proven, but 
quite another thing to venture hypotheses under the egis of 
‘productive scholarship” as to the source or genesis of this or 
that drama, poem or form which, while doing honor to the imag- 
ination of an investigator, never can be proven, and which even if 
proven would not add to or detract from the value of the work in 
question, and certainly would not contribute one scintilla toward 
the formation of new writers, but rather the contrary. We are 
inclined to forget that the overwhelming majority of college stu- 
dents are quite youthful, particularly in the lower classes, with 
little vision, cultural background or settled aim, and that it is the 
function of the academic department to transform this youthful 
material into men and women of vision with broad human sym- 
pathies. For this purpose literature rightly employed is a most 
powerful and effective medium. But only through its living soul, 
not bleached bones, can we speak to the young heart of America. 

It was no less a person than Goethe who, living long enough to 
see scholars begin the dissection of his works, pronounced the 
searching out of “sources” of a literary masterpiece “‘ridiculous.” 
Archeology in history and the archeological spirit in philology— 
the attempt in graduate work to collect and explain historical and 
linguistic remains in order to reconstruct the human past—is of 
distinct value; but it cannot be stated too emphatically that the 
archeological spirit in literature in our academic courses is wholly 
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out of place, contributing in no wise toward the appreciation or to 
the spiritual value, of great literary monuments of human genius, 
but rather to the contrary. 

It is often forgotten in this connection that mere tyros in schol- 
arship just winning their academic spurs, who are gifted with 
imagination, diligence and temerity, could, in the name of pseudo- 
scholarship, develop in many pages the fancied relationship, say 
of a portion of the plot of Romeo and Juliet to some Esquimau 
love-song, which the greatest interpreters of Shakespeare in the 
universities of the world could not, and certainly would not, take 
the trouble, to refute. It is the too frequent presence of pedantry 
of this type, sometimes termed “‘scholarship” by the unreflecting, 
together with the fact that so much time is devoted to rhetoric 
and linguistic instruction, which is making the literary depart- 
ments of our colleges ineffective as representatives of the liberal 
disciplines. 

What has been said is not to be understood as advocating 
“pleasant” reading courses in literature on the one hand, nor yet 
the approaching of the great messages of the human intellect in 
the “‘spirit-deadening” and discouraging manner that destroys 
all interest. It is not as monuments of the past, but as living, 
inspiring messages to the present that they should be interpreted. 
The important question, therefore, is not whether the literature, 
art or history that American colleges present to their students be 
of the near or of the remote past; the supreme question in con- 
nection with these subjects in the undergraduate, as distinguished 
from the graduate course of an university, is whether they have 
that within them which can be made to awaken in the student an 
enthusiasm for, or to open his vision to, other than daily routine 
and to translate him out of the narrow confines of class, creedal or 
racial prejudice into the broader, sun-lit world of tolerance, hu- 
man sympathy and goodwill. 

Higher education possesses in its departments of literature prop- 
erly conducted and equipped not what are too often considered 
centers of mere “‘refinement’”’, but rather laboratories for training 
in straight thinking, sober judgment, and objective criticism, all 
so necessary for citizens of a democracy in our day and time. 
With its almost boundless horizon, great literature offers, as 
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scarcely any other subject can, the opportunity for the cultivation 
of that sense of appreciation for the relative value and cultural 
importance of all higher human endeavor, past and present, with- 
out which the ambition, or even the ability, to span the oceans, 
transmute the metals, or fathom the physical laws of the universe, 
will move man no nearer to the ultimate higher goal of humaa 
effort, will make him no wiser in regard to the inner meaning of 
life, no richer in all those things which, in last analysis, make life 
really worth while. 

We are beginning to see with increasing clearness that it is an 
educational outrage, especially in a democracy where individual 
opinion carries such weight, to send out from our colleges future 
engineers, doctors, lawyers, clergymen, educators, editors and 
others, however skilled in their several callings, yet deprived, by 
the exigencies of the curriculum or by their youthful short-sight- 
edness, of the broader intellectual horizon which is the right of 
every college-trained man. Sad indeed it would be if, caught 
in the strong current of modern life and interests, our colleges 
should overlook the value of the clear pean that rings, now more 
loudly, now more faintly, but ever true, from out the great litera- 
ture of the past, above the turmoil, the hate, the destruction, and 
the selfish ambitions of history—the eternal message of the worth 
of the individual soul, man’s true freedom through the integrating 
force of the all-embracing moral law. 

No, let us announce it fearlessly; in great literature there are no 
theorems that can be mathematically proven, no laws that can be 
scientifically demonstrated, none of those countless truths of na- 
ture that the chemist and the physicist discover (or sometimes 
stumble upon by what Robinson has good-naturedly called “‘mon- 
keying” with things and substances), none of that quasi-scientific 
method by which pseudo-literary scholarship undertakes to imi- 
tate the methods of the exact sciences. _And yet, strange as it 
may seem to the materialists, literature properly taught to young 
men and women does give—to use a word which is becoming 
unfashionable in the atmosphere of certain institutions—“‘inspi- 
ration”. I risk the term and even the assertion that the educa- 
tor, who does not appreciate the existence and value of inspiration 
in education as distinguished from instruction, belongs in some- 
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thing more like a machine-shop, not in the laboratory of human 
souls. It was no less a person than Goethe, the realist, who could 
yet say: 

In zealous searching days of Science, youth 

A doubting faith accepts but things we view. 

But Wisdom proves the seen is no more truth 

Than is the seeming hidden less the true. 


To the ultra-scientific mind those great abstract pulsations of 
the human “heart””—hope, faith, aspiration, sympathy, justice, 
and all the rest—may appear more or less negligible quantities in 
higher education. None the less certain, however, is it that an 
increasing number of thoughtful American parents expect at 
least some near approach to these idealities, however intangible 
they may appear to rationalizing minds, to be taught to, or shall 
I say imbibed by, their sons and daughters during their college 
years. It is just here that great literature, if given the chance 
and the proper teacher, stands ready to fill the serious breach. 
For it teaches the eternal laws of human nature, counteracts 
illusory individualism and provincialism, and assigns each to his 
or her own place or part in the very real unity of all human en- 
deavor. It can be made to symbolize, as scarcely any other col- 
lege subject can, the eternal life of the spirit. Through its imper- 
ishableness it all but proves the deathlessness of the human soul. 

There are indications that a no small part of the intelligent 
public is becoming alarmed at the present drift in academic edu- 
cation, and is preparing to ask our colleges through the wise fore- 
sight of alert trustees some very pertinent questions. And when 
it poses its first searching and embarrassing question, “‘Show us 
definite examples and results of this efficient, scientific scholarship 
in undergraduate courses for which you make such high claims 
and which you permit often to be substituted almost exclusively, 
both as practical training and as ideal values, for the ‘intangible 
generalities’ of the so-called liberal disciplines”, the curtain will 
be rung down, and with little delay, I believe, upon this, the second 
act, in the stirring drama of higher education in America. In the 
first act the chief réle was played by the classics; in the one we are 
just witnessing by the mathematical, natural and applied sciences. 
The third act, if I mistake not, will consist in a more careful selec- 
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tion of students and the dedication of our best colleges to a more 
definitely planned liberal arts course. Spiritual and material 
interests will be harmonized. The sciences and the spirit of re- 
search scholarship (but not the dedication of the student to nar- 
row research) will come in for due regard, but only as a part of the 
wisely planned general course. The absurd and disgraceful prac- 
tice of placing mere boys in charge of important courses will be 
rendered impossible. And finally, the humanities in the accepted 
meaning of the term—among them the message of the good, the 
beautiful and the true as reflected in great ages of world literature 
—will be the sine qua non for the attainment of the bachelor of 
arts degree. The bachelor’s degree in science will then probably 
be given in independent institutions, or in distinct colleges of a 
university; otherwise the unhappy conditions resulting from the 
present uncertainty and confusion as to the purpose and value 
of the respective degrees can only become worse. 

It seems to me that present conditions render at least one 
great institution in each of our States frankly dedicated to the 
ideals of liberal learning imperatively necessary. Not until then 
will the educational fog be dispelled that lowers densely over our 
institutions of higher learning in America. Not until the line 
of demarcation is clearly drawn will the young men and women of 
America know just what they are receiving under the hall-mark 
of “‘liberal education”’. 

Those who bespeak a re-vitalizing, a re-spiritualizing, a re- 
humanizing of the college course are in no sense “behind the 
times” or “reactionary”. In no sense do those who appreciate 
the importance of literature hope for a return to the old spiritless 
instruction in languages, dead or living. But the public has the 
right to expect that colleges exhibit more than a theoretical ap- 
preciation of the study not of language, but of literature as the 
reflection of social and spiritual forces of great ages, which trans- 
lated into deeds may endow, not a select few, but the great body 
of our college graduates with those high characteristics of courage, 
vision, generosity, appreciation, devotion, faith, and respect, 
which are the irradicable hallmarks of a truly liberal education. 


LinpsEy BLAYNEY. 





SHADOW TO SHADOW 
BY HERVEY ALLEN 


If it would walk at all, 

This was the very night. 

I leaned out of the window while the moon 
Threw down the tunneled walk a shadow-pall 
Of black magnolia shade; I heard the tune 

A wind sang by the ivy-mantled wall. 

The West was dark but for a wisp of light, 
And yet no night-birds had begun to call— 
If it would walk at all, this was the night. 


The quiet street lay dim beyond the gate, 
And quietly its bars 

Slid past each other like a gliding grate 
Of ribs across the stars. 


Yet, not a sound, no reassuring click 

Of metal latch, and not a bird would scold, 
Only the swirling darkness growing thick, 
And I—more cold. 


The whirling darkness folded in to drape 

And shroud the shape of nothing, till it stood 

With bone-white moonbeams glimmering in its cape 
And shadows for a hood. 


Right well I knew that if it spoke my name 
How they would find me by the window there; 
I guessed the grisly angle of the jaw, 

The teeth below no nostrils, and the stare. 
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But not a whisper froze the waiting shadows; 
No voice was added to the choir of care, 
Until I croaked into a world of silence, 
“How are they over there?” 


Then like the last priest of a vanished nation, 
The shadow drew the cowl about its head, 
And with a web-like hand made salutation, 
And went back to the dead. 


A SONNET 
BY ALICE BROWN 


My twilight garden waits me in a hush 

More poignant than the silvery lighted moon, 

Or when each plant becomes a burning bush 
Reflected from the climbing tide of noon. 

I walk therein, I prop and water them, 

These miracles in leafy spur and hood. 
Sometimes they seem to brush my garment’s hem 
With an unspoken meaning: gratitude, 

A sense of homely memories we share, 

The days we fought and worsted flood or drouth, 
Our sadness when November stalks blow bare 
Or wilting winds are sultry from the south. 

A leaf—is it a finger?—touches me, 

As I move past, dumb yet remindingly. 














JUNE NIGHT 
BY ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW 


If that be silence there which here is song, 
What echoes shall prolong 

These cadences?— 

Will those pure pauses be 

Soft as this music is, 

When time falls mute upon eternity? 


Where all is fair forever, will white dreams 

Lift like the lilies in some garden bed 

The petals of perpetual flowers— 

Untarnished gleams to shed 

For us who plucked these roses and these hours 
Pale peace instead? 


There is no darkness on the destiny 

Of yonder years; 

They move 

Lit by some far fidelity 

Of unimaginable love. 

Will never any shadows fall like these 

To break our hearts with memories 

Who knew the tides of passion and the tears 
Drawn by this moon’s inconstancy? 








THE GENIUS OF STYLE 
BY W. C. BROWNELL 


One of the perennial subjects of philosophical discussion, 
being important, indeterminate, inexhaustible and, above all, 
intrinsically interesting, style is at the present time as lively a 
theme as it ever was. The wealth of existing treatment of it, 
instead of discouraging further consideration, invites and war- 
rants it, by no means possessing in the mass or reaching in the 
reduction the finality affected in occasional dogmatic detail. At 
the present time such consideration seems particularly pertinent 
because the general subject has developed a new phase. Novelty 
today resides in phase rather than in fact and this in itself in- 
volves reopening cases already amply adjudicated, since the 
facts are forgotten and precedents consequently precluded. 
Everything but axioms calls for re-argument, and even axioms 
must walk delicately under penalty of being stigmatized as 
conventions. The phase here in question is the curious co- 
incidence of a rather pointed neglect of style in practice with 
a frequently exhibited propensity to speculate about it. Books, 
reviews, lectures, the newspapers, discuss it copiously. And 
though still more curiously the tendency of the time is also 
theoretically to minimize its significance, to treat it in trituration 
as a matter of taste and therefore facultative, to reduce it to its 
lowest terms as an incidental of rhetoric or other technic, to side- 
step it as a natural gift about which there is no more to be said 
(however much may be said around it), and finally to deny its 
existence altogether as the common denominator of its various 
nevertheless palpable embodiments, this is perhaps due to the 
inveteracy with which, everywhere, practice seeks to justify itself 
by theory. And theory once established, practice receives from it 
reciprocal reinforcement. In practice, assuredly, in spite of 
much “good writing” as well as less good “fine writing”, one 
rather phlegmatic and the other decidedly febrile, we have no 
surplusage of intelligently conceived style. 
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We are thus more and more coming comfortably to ignore in 
practice and disparage in theory what nevertheless we find it 
academically interesting to discuss—forgetting to look for it as 
readers, as observers of zesthetic phenomena in the mass, for- 
getting as writers, as artists, to make it an aim or an instrument, 
as a public forgetting to savor it. From this largely passive 
attitude to active distaste is but a step—a step we have yet to 
take perhaps before we enter upon the back track of retreat all 
along the line, from the deserts of “‘listlessness and mad en- 
deavor” and “all that is at enmity with joy” to the mapped 
lands and charted waters of orderly development. Very likely 
on the other hand we are already on the verge of recoil— 
the only untried open road to so many among us, and as such 
beckoning alluringly, it may be, to the generous spirit of ad- 
venture characteristic of the present day. Certain signs may be 
interpreted to indicate it. But the moment of crisis in move- 
ments of this kind is difficult to identify. Apparently so far as 
style is concerned our Canaan is yet in the distance. 

Attempts to define style have been numerous, much more 
numerous than successful. Failures however have not been 
fruitless. ‘They have served to keep the subject alive and, at 
least on Lessing’s principle of preferring the pursuit to the attain- 
ment of truth, it is a subject profitable to study. The by- 
products of its pursuit have been found interesting or the pursuers 
would have been fewer. Still there is something so thoroughly 
satisfactory about the capture of one of the elusive sprites that 
people the air of the critical imagination, in order to confine it 
within a compass narrow enough for comfortable contemplation, 
that it is small wonder their pursuit should in itself be popular— 
that so many, less impatient than Pilate regarding a similar 
quest, after asking what one of these radiant appearances really 
is, should “‘stay for an answer.” 

What, however, we cannot quite seize in the abstract, we can 
often describe in the concrete. Have you not, in fact, observed 
that what eludes definition is apt to accumulate description in 
proportional luxuriance? Such description may occasionally be 
even more illuminating than a definition—especially an imperfect 
one. To call anything an ultimate, for example, is a kind of 
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vague definition narrowing the field of examination and a check on 
loose thinking, but to do so is clearly to convey a less vivid idea 
of it than a comprehensive description may succeed in doing— 
most of our knowledge being, I suppose, phenomenal rather than 
essential. In any case it seems a useful preliminary in con- 
sidering, however approximately, this shyest of the sprites I 
spoke of to fix at the outset its status as an ultimate esthetic 
factor legitimately figuring in various fields of mental activity and 
entering into all combinations for which it has innate affinities. 
The spirit of style, if not the secret, we can have no difficulty in 
recognizing—as to distinguish music from mere sound it is needless 
to know its vibrational peculiarity. But as to the value or the 
practicality of preaching it, we are decidedly more sceptical. And 
it seems to me that if we considered a little more closely and ex- 
tensively this abstraction which we recognize when we see its oper- 
ation and effect but so often consider either casually or unsympa- 
thetically, its substantial interest should more clearly appear. 
There is obviously an zesthetic element common to both literature 
and art in general and life itself that is very much to be reckoned 
with. And of this element style is a central factor. 

Few writers have become so identified with a subject so general 
in its nature as Buffon has with style. His Discourse is a model 
exposition and has made of the author the most cited author- 
ity on its theme, nowhere else, perhaps, treated with the same 
explicitness or more suggestion, in more varied detail or with 
greater breadth of view. And while considered as the order and 
movement that we put into our thoughts, as he declares it to be, 
style can hardly be conceived concretely as a compositional 
part of the substance it qualifies, it may be abstracted from 
this as an element—not a created feature but a constructive factor, 
integral not incidental. An informing spirit running through 
a composition, a theme through variations, it realizes relations 
as well as formulates statements and is the agent that organizes 
variety into unity. It is, in truth, the organic factor in art of 
any kind, the factor in virtue of which every part of any whole 
becomes at once a means and an end, each detail contributory 
as well as in itself significant. There is nothing abstruse or 
recondite about this description. Everyone who has ever put 
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together a puzzle picture has only to imagine its parts possessed 
of some individual interest in order to comprehend an organism, 
or, for that matter, need only consider his own anatomy. 

The genius of style therefore is easily discriminated from that 
of mere individual expression, of which cogency and energy or 
other personal traits are conspicuous characteristics. Concen- 
tration on the intrinsic interest of any detail tends naturally to 
a diversion if not to the discord integrally hostile to style, how- 
ever it may compensate for supplanting it by emphasis and con- 
trast. It may indeed compromise with style in an entente of 
mutual modification and reinforcement. Discord assuredly 
has its uses—even in music. Meanwhile during discord as a 
rule style marks time. Within the limits of harmony it modifies 
the native form of the concrete individual thing it is stating with 
reference to what has preceded and what is to follow it. Nothing 
could be less individual than its operation. Consciousness recog- 
nizes it, I think, as belonging in the domain of the not-ourselves. 
And analysis confirms consciousness as to the external character 
of its agency in influencing, for either impetus or restraint, any 
compositional effort. This is so clearly true that its happiest 
analogy is furnished by Nature herself ceaselessly at work in 
harmonizing the object with its environment and abhorring in 
her evolution “‘sports” almost as much as vacuums. There is 
no logical step to be taken between denying the universality of 
style as a principle and affirming as fact the phenomena of its oper- 
ation—which does not prevent the taking of an illogical one. 
“The lion on the flag,” says the Persian poet, “‘is but a painted 
lion, but in the wind it moves and marches.” Quite as real and 
similarly dynamic in its invisible agency is the genius of style. 

That it should be negated or vilipended by the spirit—or 
rather, let us say, the temper—of the present day is natural 
enough, the keynote of the day being not so much expression, 
even, as self-expression. Nothing objective can very well at- 
tract the egoistic complex. But one suspects that the hostility 
or indifference to style as generally understood is inveterate 
rather than altogether transitional, and arises from a miscon- 
ception of it as connoting not a principle of art but the prescrip- 
tion of some method. Perhaps it is reasonable that in a time 
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when so many teach, not only should there be so few that 
learn, but that there should also be so general a revolt against 
the didactic. It is possibly imagined that to celebrate style is to 
inculeate an ideal of self-suppression, with inherently sinister 
designs on the freedom of the individual—the individual who 
nowadays is more disposed than a generation that admired 
Poe more temperately, to echo Poe’s avowal: “My whole nature 
utterly revolts at the idea that there is any being in the Universe 
superior to myself”. Possibly when style is commended or even 
encountered the traditional, the classic, the consecrated are dis- 
cerned behind the mask, and style which, it is true, does suggest 
these categories of the conventional, as they have come to be 
more or less widely and very conventionally considered, incurs 
the obloquy of the company it keeps. The individual is, in any 
case, needlessly concerned. He is in no danger from the profes- 
sors, of whom a very considerable and articulate radical contin- 
gent—the pedants of progress, they might perhaps be called, not 
too paradoxically—are on his side, and themselves prescribe 
liberty in large doses, perhaps for the same reason that their 
predecessors preached restraint, namely, to meet general ex- 
pectations. Style would perhaps have fewer enemies if it were 
more universally understood that, though a universal principle 
which could only salutarily enter into any composition of real 
importance, it has no means of intruding where it is not wanted 
since it must wait to be invited; that even if more of a virus than 
a virtue, it would be insignificant as a menace to the deliberately 
casual and designedly miscellaneous; and that, like other ab- 
stractions, it has no concrete “‘norm” of operation which could 
be prescribed as a formula for introducing order and movement 
into the most disorderly and dead-locked of chaotic cases. It 
does indeed wherever manifest preach by example. But it has 
neither a system nor a method involving conformity to any 
particular programme, and the sceptical practitioner born again 
in its spirit would probably feel possessed of a new instrument of 
expression instead of fettered with old chains—with results in 
time not displeasing to the most unconventional. 

For the effect of the spirit of style in a work of art is precisely 
to add wings to it. The effect of following any objective ideal is 
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elevation. Uplift means first of all getting out of one’s self. 
It appeals in this way to the imagination as adventure does. 
But it also involves what adventure does not, definite aspiration 
rather than vague enthusiasm. And this aspiration to achieve 
rather than to experience, to reach a goal rather than to explore 
the unknown, to attain the normal rather than invent the novel, 
springs from perceiving the existence in the ideal sphere of a 
quality for which we have no other word so apt as perfection. 
Perfection in any work of art implies correspondence with the 
standard set by its ideal. It is accordingly something external 
and universal, something which one may more rationally swear 
allegiance to than set out to subvert. Compared with the 
expression of restive personal feeling, revolutionary enthusiasm, 
the satisfaction of natural impulse—to all of which original con- 
ception owes so much—the pursuit of perfection in technical 
execution is artificial, or at least, unlike the “profuse strains” of 
the sky-lark’s “‘art”, premeditated. It involves the discipline 
and restraint, as well as guidance and instruction, necessary to 
secure conformity to the laws of perfection. Artistic aspiration, 
indeed, is rather for law than for fact. It seeks a secret of which 
it has preliminarily felt the need and perceived the operation and 
which it would make its own—the secret of grouping, governing 
and directing such experiences and imaginings as it has already had, 
in such a way as to endue them with the coherence of character. 

This secret is in fact the secret of creative art. Through 
its possession the creative artist creates—his own character to 
begin with. Some ideal connected with duty, decorum, ambi- 
tion, or at any rate consistency, welds his impulses and hesita- 
tions, his tendencies and inhibitions into an individuality that 
counts for itself apart from the sum of these. By giving rein 
to the natural impulse a certain character may be acquired, a 
certain course run, but we may be sure that without a certain 
constraint converging the vagrom variations of natural impulse 
toward the accent and emphasis of a unified entity—intima- 
tions of which are recognizable all along the chain of the 
acts and words that compose it—not even such distinction 
as that of Alcibiades or Alva can be attained, to say nothing 
of exemplary examples. As Arnold, in one of his most funda- 
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mental essays, cites Cicero as saying, man alone of created beings 
has an impulse to establish some other law to control the law of 
his nature, and this impulse to exteriorize our effort in accord 
with some ideal that we feel to be universal—the lingua franca of 
elevated endeavor—and constraining us on the hither side of im- 
pertinent self-assertion, may quite justifiably be called the artistic 
as distinguished from the natural impulse. It is unlikely that in 
the sphere of esthetics either abstract or technical—where I 
have heard a new moulding has long been sought in vain—the 
most enthusiastic innovator will invent many additions to the 
known laws of perfection. But if his curiosity can be aroused 
he may perhaps discover those already ascertained and hitherto 
held in honor; and he may perhaps end by feeling their force. 
And in all activity that is at all sustained the influence which 
chiefly imposes upon the operation of the artistic impulse the 
direction and guidance of the laws of perfection, to the end of 
abiding interest and authority, is the spirit that unifies it in har- 
mony and vivifies it in rhnythm—the spirit of style. “The bust 
outlasts the throne, the coin, Tiberius” in virtue of their art, 
but their art survives in virtue of its style. The (Capitoline) 
bust of Julian, the coin of Justinian, survive as curios. 

Under the influence of style the mechanism of rhetoric, the 
picture’s lines and masses, the sculptor’s planes and profiles, 
the architect’s thrusts and supports, pleins ef vides, function 
organically and the interrelations of parts count as structural 
members of the larger whole. And while engaged in transaction 
of this quality, and especially of this difficulty, though sustained 
by his sense of the beauty of the result if successful, the 
artist’s concentration upon his task of realizing his ideal is 
likely to monopolize his attention—at any rate to the exclusion 
of egoistic impulse. I remember a remark of Quincy Ward’s 
that has always seemed to me particularly illuminating. We 
were speaking of purpose in art. “If it’s a work of any impor- 
tance,” said Ward, “I fancy the artist is fully occupied in 
trying to pull it off.” Truly. And the artist thus absorbed is— 
ultimate purpose already formed and elementary difficulties 
overcome—in proportion to his own seriousness occupied with 
the style of his work, its order and movement, its unity in 
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variety, its stream of harmonious but accented continuity, its 
totality of effect. He is absorbed, I should imagine, in feeling 
and executing this complicated but fascinating task in a kind of 
controlled excitement and directed purpose, endeavoring to em- 
body his ideal of how the subject should be treated as well as in 
love with the subject itself. Indeed, his treatment is part of the 
subject, and as art has been called the interpenetration of the 
object with its ideal, style may be taken as that of the treatment 
with its ideal, with which also he is in love. In the widest sense, 
thus, style would be the art of technic, that element of technical 
expression which makes an art of what otherwise is at best but 
skill. 

It is particularly salient in sculpture, in which style is often 
as clearly marked as a style in architecture. Often indeed, 
sculpture succeeds so well in expressing its defining idiosyncrasy, 
in being sculpture, that it is nothing else; so well, that is, that its 
style is the first and last thing about it. Bartholomé’s beautiful 
tomb at Pére Lachaise is universally admired, yet Boutet de Mon- 
vel, praising it to me once, remarked, “It’s not sculpture, but it’s 
art.” He meant perhaps that it was too personal for so abstract 
an art. Its style is in some degree subverted to the personal ex- 
pression which is indeed poignant enough to justify its excursus 
from the prescription of its own canons. On the other hand, 
a great decorative genius like Jean Goujon expresses himself 
chiefly, perhaps, in elements of surface and contour, design and 
pattern, conceived as factors of pure style. The material of 
sculpture is so uncompromisingly, so defiantly, concrete that its 
art becomes correspondingly abstract. The perfect union of 
the two elements prevailing in the Periclean epoch has been 
difficult to recapture. Personal expression in it often gets little 
farther than the style thus imposed by the art itself. The 
academic sculpture of France is condemned for this reason by 
a vigorous personality like Rodin, but it is in its own way delight- 
ful in consequence of its possession of this delightful ssthetic 
element. Chapu and Dubois get successfully far away from the 
palpability of their material into a region where what counts 
most is the generalized effect of style. ‘‘Faut voir le profil” is, 
I believe, the constantly reiterated injunction of the sculptor- 
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instructors at the Beaux-Arts, and certainly no one could succeed 
in sculpture who did not constantly bear the outline in mind. 
This unremitting checking of the detail by the contour secures its 
correspondence to the ensemble, secures style, in a word. Any 
undue individual accent thus appears as a jar, and the whole 
composition is modelled by the details functioning as forces of 
which the whole is the actual resultant as well as ideally the origin. 
Nothing, accordingly, can be a better demonstration of the value 
as well as the character of style than any merely competent ex- 
ample of this highly abstract yet concretely tactile art. Every- 
one realizes that to call anything sculptural is to credit it with style- 

But the same is true of all the visual arts. Reflection would 
supply endless instances which in illustrating common principles 
perform for these the service of a diagram in a demonstration. 
In Raphael’s Saint Cecilia, a signal as well as a superb example of 
style, it has been remarked by a romantic critic that the figures 
“pose well”. They do. If they did not the large canvas they 
fill would lose its style. They are few in number and stand 
absorbed in listening to the celestial choiring above them, an act 
which is only suggested action and which relaxing their pose 
would stultify. The movement is concentrated and, as in 
general with Raphael-—always, in the sense of exemplifying 
the genius of style—spiritualized. The same is true of his minia- 
ture Vision of Ezekiel in which though the interrelation of 
the figures is tranquil, the whole remarkable group is in ani- 
mated action. Almost everything of Fra Bartolommeo, whose 
sense of style may very well have quickened Raphael’s un- 
doubtedly congenital endowment, has the same kind of effect 
—the effect of presenting to the beholder the idea of style as 
well as the subject of the picture. The beautiful Visitation 
of his friend Albertinelli has it, too, in a distinguished degree. 
So, too, does Andrea del Sarto’s masterpiece, the Madonna del 
Sacco, with an even greater simplification, the movement being 
so blandly pictorial as to secure an exquisite equilibrium un- 
marked by either stasis or emphasis of direction. In Donatello’s 
Judith, a composition in which his art most clearly sublimates 
his material and expresses his idea with a stiff singleness austerely 
detached from any but purely artistic feeling for the tragic sub- 
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ject, movement is suggested still more strongly by arrested action. 
Such works are supreme examples of style, not only because of 
their abstract order and movement but because their order and 
movement are the means through which in a supreme degree the 
genius of style vivifies their concrete representation. In all the 
larger elements there is a sense — not indeed an image —of the 
whole, and as it were a consciousness of subserving the general 
effect rather more than of displaying individual qualities; beside 
the explicitness of the ensemble its elements seem almost incidental. 

Less illustrious and more general illustrations are as exact. 
A play of any length without the larger relations of acts would 
merely assemble successive detail. The architect who conceives 
design as pattern, or his art as decorated planning, is lost—an 
articled apprentice to the prince of this world. A picture without 
mass values would (if well done) count ocularly as a Persian rug; 
the more detail, the greater the miscellaneity calling for simplifi- 
cation into organic relation. The composer who, like Debussy, 
composes relations only, without letting us miss the missing 
parts, achieves pure style if not “absolute music”. The Claude 
Lorraine mirror puts style into the landscape, the kaleidoscope 
puts it into a few bits of glass. It is the genius of style that 
transmutes life into art. Madame Sans Géne must rather con- 
spicuously have lacked it, but it is as certain that Madame 
Réjane did not. Formality has indubitably more than freedom, 
the pictorial more than the picturesque, the race horse more than 
the runaway, the piston more than the flail, the flight of the 
swallow more than the flutter of the fledgling. It is what keeps 
artistic forces in play or in poise, but always free of stagnation. 
“As you were” subtracts style from the activity of drill. A 
masterpiece mutilated has plainly lost its perfection, but as 
plainly, though not, of course, as fully, preserves its style. 
A note struck on the piano is style-less; the pedal supplies 
style; the chord still more. It is the sense of style that 
stiffens the soldier under the drill-sergeant’s command: “At- 
tention!”; that makes a walk a march; that attends the 
change from the trot to the canter. And inevitably it exacts 
tension, whatever the suavity of the effect. The actor represent- 
ing relaxation itself may not aimlessly slouch or sprawl. 
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The tension of style—or what the French call tenwe—is needed 
to make emotion count—that is, for anyone but the actor, writer, 
orator, singer himself. If the artist does it all, none gets to the 
audience save as spectacle. Appreciative perception in the house 
cannot participate with uncontrolled susceptibility on the stage, 
and must merely absorb its display like blotting-paper. When 
the true artist feels anything so fundamentally and persistently 
as, thinking of it and not of himself, to regard it impersonally 
instead of egoistically, he tends to poetize it, to express it with 
a detached sense of form consonant with its dignity. Depth 
of feeling, purified of transitory intensities, finds style, thus, a 
natural reliance for elevated expression. In the preface to his 
Last Poems, Mr. Housman speaks of the “‘continuous excite- 
ment” under which most of his early ones were written. The 
words happily describe one of the conditions under which works 
eminent for their style, like Mr. Housman’s poems, have in gen- 
eral been successfully composed. No depth of feeling can be too 
great for the pertinence of this condition to a work of art. In 
In Memoriam, for instance, the grief of bereavement, half as- 
suaged, is transmuted into the prolonged excitement of endeavor- 
ing adequately to express it in consonance with its dignity of 
origin and its depth. This is the normal process in elegy. The 
mind at first overborne, struggles out of its paralysis into effu- 
sion, but effusion too exalted for purely personal expression, 
which would, however sincere, be too incoherent for communica- 
tion or even for relief. Therefore it seeks almost automatically 
the objective constraints of style. The elegist must “know him- 
self to sing and build the lofty rhyme”. Nothing melts us like 
nobility of thought caught up into style. Nobility stirs us more 
exquisitely than exquisiteness. Imagination, however sym- 
pathetic, warms us but superficially compared with the high 
disinterestedness of personal detachment exhibited in impersonal 
exaltation. This moves us like music that strings the sensibility 
taut and affirms its capacity for forgetfulness of self. Style, 
in fine, has a play of interrelations and a sustained rhythm when 
in combination with adequate substance that stanch the personal 
preoccupation of self-pity and stimulate the generous fervor of 
self-abandonment to the ideal. Exaltation, indeed, is so different 
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from, as to be practically the converse of, the currently so much 
admired ecstasy, which Mr. Arthur Machen would make the 
characterizing trait of great, as distinguished from merely inter- 
esting, literature—the ecstatic Dickens in this way outshining 
the photographic Thackeray. Curious conclusion for a stylist, 
even an ecstatic one. 

The sense, less sensitive with us than the sensibility, neverthe- 
less readily responds to pain or pleasure, as the case may be, 
produced by the various phenomena belonging in the domain 
of style. The staccato note and the drawl, born one of impulse 
and the other of vacuity, are equally displeasing as equally with- 
out style. Monotony is its negation, lacking the interactions of 
which it is the emphasis. There is no emphasis so complete, so 
conclusive, so effective, as the synthesis that style involves. 
The periodic sentence has inevitably and obviously an effect 
of style which the loose sentence lacks. Perhaps that is the rea- 
son it has so generally disappeared. The German prose sentence, 
being invariably periodic—with its rigidly pre-established se- 
quence of “subject, first part of the predicate, object, adverb 
(time, place, action) second part of the predicate” —has the to- 
tality of style, but a style reduced to routine, the prolonged 
and regular iteration of which a caricaturist might almost recover 
in the Prussian goose-step. Both illustrate style as petrified by 
system. German poetry is so much another affair than German 
prose largely because its style is not mechanical. A style may 
certainly be marked without being marked by style—a truth 
haply concealed from the wise and prudent but notoriously re- 
vealed to tailors, who simply would not stand for qualities often 
tolerated in letters and art. I remember an experience related 
with much gusto by an eminent New Yorker of past days who in 
London on some occasion presented the obligatory letter of intro- 
duction to the still more eminent and obligatory Poole. Poole 
looked at his coat with great contempt, and threw it aside with 
contumely. ‘“‘What’s the matter with it?” asked Marbury. 
“No life in it,” returned the artist who knew style-less style when 
he saw it. Perhaps style may be considered as vivification. 
At least in any work where it is altogether lacking the lifelessness 
of the work acquires additional relief. 

VOL, COXIX.—NO. 823 46 
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In thus quickening the composition, the spirit of style operates 
through a fusion of order and movement so intimate that separat- 
ing the two strands often eludes quantitative analysis. It does 
not matter, if we recognize them in combination converged upon 
their work of vitalizing the parts by permeating them with a 
sense of the whole, and thus giving everywhere the feeling of com- 
pleteness, of forces in the repose of equipoise in contrast to 
stagnation or even stasis. The element of order is most apparent 
wherever the order is most conspicuously organic. In Lemaitre’s 
characterization of Maupassant, for instance, as: “Author well- 
nigh irreproachable, in a kind of writing that is not,” the last 
words endue the sentence with style as it were under our eyes, 
recalling without repeating the first ones and thus making a com- 
plete organic whole of interdependent parts with a happy econ- 
omy of means. Lemaitre is notably happy in this way, establish- 
ing his relations not only in epigram but in sustained composition, 
and giving them a certain inevitability which minimizes them 
as transitions. It is true, however, that mass counts more 
largely than line, juxtaposition than interweaving. Articula- 
tions have at least more energy than obscure transitions. Le- 
maitre quarrels with those of Brunetiére who, he says, is as care- 
ful to make his transitions plain as others are to disguise them. 
No doubt to so fluid a writer as Lemaitre, Brunetiére’s seem to 
dislocate the style. And if Brunetiére had possessed the native 
grace and charm of his critic, whose style achieves its effect 
through curves and waves, one may say, rather than through 
the fretted chain of closer-woven logic, he might no doubt have 
marked his transitions less emphatically. Yet one can but feel 
that Lemaitre had something to learn from the sharpnesses of his 
less romantic contemporary, though if the detail of his thought 
had greater definition we should perhaps, having perceived more 
quickly and remembering more distinctly, not re-read him as 
often—whereby we should be the losers in the end. The same 
remark may be made of Sainte-Beuve’s celebrated “‘sinuosity”, 
also so plain and so attractive a feature of his style as to replace 
greater organic accent of which I for one, I confess, should be glad, 
occasionally, none the less. And in any case, imperceptible, 
the value of transitions as an element of style is sacrificed unless 
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such personal force and charm as Lemaitre’s or such play of il- 
lumination as Sainte-Beuve’s replace them. Obviously they 
emphasize the strand of order, rendering it more clearly organic. 
At the same time organic order blends insensibly into move- 
ment under the influence of the spirit of style which of mere 
concatenation makes a current. Doubtless order is nature’s 
and art’s as well as Heaven’s first law. It is certainly a first 
necessity in composition. As the English judge observed, point- 
ing out its desirability to confused counsel presenting a case 
chaotically, “‘ Any kind will do; take the alphabetical if you like”. 
Yet order without movement is hardly conceivable in style of any 
moment, and indeed it is only when movement supervenes and 
rhythm undulates through harmony that its character as style 
becomes clear. Movement discloses the growth instead of merely 
marking the phases of a composition, defines the directing line 
of development and emphasizes the unity of the grand construc- 
tion in lieu of lingering over purely decorative tags and tinsel. 
Rhythm has not only the intrinsic value of quasi-musical quality, 
as organic order has that of completeness, of perfection. It is 
also compositional, and the interplay of its elements may very 
well express mere equilibrium and none the less have the value of 
continuity within the composition, already organically disposed. 
And this sense of continuity resident in rhythm is rhythm’s chief 
stylistic contribution. It prolongs the mood, colors it with repose, 
security and permanence, and guarantees it against the shock of 
discord and distortion, against uneasiness and uncertainty. 
Poe’s poetry, for instance, as also his important prose, is satur- 
ated with the sense of continuity, and his philosophy of brevity 
was doubtless due to the difficulty of sustaining indefinitely the 
tone he made so pervasive and the mood he made so intense. 
Mrs. Bacon’s Sons of Sleep, beginning with nature and rising 
through man to “‘the great and tireless Heart of all”, prolonging 
the vibration of a single string with stanzaic nodes, is a remarkable 
piece of sustained symmetry and significance as well—a veritable 
passport to Parnassus, which alas! she visits with unaccountable 
infrequency. The more miscellaneous the illustrations one 
instances, the more illustrative: a child practising on the piano 
and, on making an error, beginning over again da capo, betrays 
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a vague feeling for style by clinging to continuity. It is the sense 
of continuity that prolongs the skater’s glide, the dancer’s swing, 
that tempts the tyro to sway in singing, that leads the orator to 
eke out his words with flowing gesture, that makes everyone in 
citing the last clause of the Gettysburg address stress senselessly 
the “of” in “‘of the people”, that made Lincoln himself “loath 
to close” the First Inaugural without the moving sweep of style 
that ends it, that makes the clinging endings of Beethoven so 
noteworthy that Mr. Henderson devotes a lecture to them. 

Suggested as well as actual context furnishes continuity and is 
in itself an increment of style. And though in this way the sense 
is extended beyond the limits of such units as the phrase, the 
paragraph and the page, indeed beyond the limits of the entire 
composition, it is hardly fanciful, I think, to ascribe to this sense 
of continuity—more or less in subconsciousness, at least, if not 
explicitly realized—the phenomena of style that are due to as- 
sociation and even to what we know as atmosphere. Both as- 
sociation and atmosphere continue the rhythm into the mental 
confines of a reader sensitive to such reverberations. Both 
deeply affect also, if at times they do not originate, the mood, 
which is such a powerful adjunct of art in producing its effect. 
Atmosphere anticipates as association recalls. In Musset’s 
comedies the atmosphere is heralded at the outset and to an ex- 
tent that unifies and even inspires, yet is as independent as an 
envelope of, the subsequent detail—which appears almost as the 
result rather than the reason of the atmosphere. The first scene 
of On ne badine pas avec l'amour establishes the tone of the piece 
as the twang of the tuning-fork the pitch of the song. 

Brevity is no bar to style. The words, “Said Abner”: coming 
at the outset of Browning’s Saul, a piece of style if there ever was 
one, share by anticipation the vibrations they set going by their 
position and inversion. The style of sentences like ‘Jesus wept”’, 
“Felix trembled”, Keats’s “Cold pastoral”, Arnold’s (of Keats) 
“‘He is; he is with Shakespeare”’, relies, of course, on the con- 
tinuity of the immediate context, but it also derives from the echo 
which, after the physical effect has ceased, its reverberations 
awake in the reader’s associated memories. Through association 
and atmosphere, even single words sustain thought and prolong 
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feeling, and are thus factors of style. After John Bright, during 
the Crimean War, had profoundly stirred the Commons by de- 
claring that the Angel of Death hovered over them, and they had 
only to listen to hear the beating of his wings, an opponent 
observed: “‘If you had said ‘flapping’ we should have laughed.” 
Ruskin’s “writhed columns” cheat the romantic till Mr. Beer- 
bohm’s “‘twisted pillars” make their meretriciousness manifest. 
The growing substitution of “‘me” for “I” in the predicate after 
the verb “‘to be” is a trifle that betrays the modern leaning to- 
ward the prosaic. Prose becoming pedestrian naturally lays 
aside the stilts of style. Perhaps French, the prose tongue par 
excellence, for this reason is the only tongue whose grammar im- 
poses this usage. “I’’, of course, connoting the originator and 
“me” the object, the former possesses the greater dignity. 
“Tt is me, be not afraid”, would out-do the Revised Version in 
taking the style out of the Authorized, and color the text with 
Arianism at once. The rubric followed by his tribe in their most 
solemn religious service, as described by Friday’s father to 
Robinson Crusoe, which consisted in the ascent of a high moun- 
tain and the exclamation, ““Oh!”, connotes an entire chapter on 
ceremonial style, and certainly is false local color for savagery. 

Coleridge’s reference, regarding Dante—perhaps the artist of 
all others supreme in style—to “that soul of universal significance 
in a true poet’s composition in addition to the specific meaning” 
notes another extension of association through which overtones 
become audible. The strain in which they, too, blend, thus 
reinforced with the suggestion of a greater whole, unifies the 
specific statements of the text as parts, phases, states and stages 
of a new and larger completeness. This phenomenon is probably 
felt oftener than it is analyzed, but there can be few reflective 
observers who have not noted, as determining factors of their 
aesthetic judgments in any of the seven arts, their impressions 
as to the power and quality of the author of any specific work 
gained from what the work itself has adumbrated rather than 
directly disclosed. And these impressions are cardinal. “I am 
so constituted,” says Sainte-Beuve, “that the intellectual form 
and the character of their authors preoccupies me more than the 
aim of the works themselves””—searching declaration of the first 
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of literary critics, however simple the formula may seem, and one 
that puts its finger on the most intimate and indispensable and at 
the same time far reaching and therefore most richly rewarding in- 
terest among the many that solicit the scrutiny of the student, 
not to say the spectator, of the drama staged upon the esthetic 
scene. What else could the artist do, what else is he? one asks 
in the presence of the work itself. 

His attitude toward style certainly in part provides the answer. 
Nothing else indicates so plainly the elevation of the ideal and 
impersonal aim and inspiration, as nothing else shows so fully 
whether or no the artist’s material is under his control. Too 
much may undoubtedly be made of style, too disproportionate 
homage paid to it. Divorced from the pressure of substance it 
betrays that insipid effect of pedantry parading as power which 
stamps the mind behind the work as mediocre. As Rodin once 
exclaimed, “‘At the Institute they have formulas for sentiments”. 
Style sterilized, however, is still style and exposes the weakness 
of its associated substance rather than its own. Without it some 
of the French universitaires, counting for nothing else, would 
not count at all. To make too little of it, at all events, to neglect 
and decry it, as clearly involves that lack of development in virtue 
of which the artist rises out of his own temperamental impulses 
far enough to measure these impulses by, and permeate them 
with, those universal and ultimate forces which have inspired 
and informed the outstanding historic achievements consecrated 
as exemplars of expression by the common consciousness of 
mankind. 

W. C. BRowNELL. 





BOLINGBROKE OF BARDS 
BY HERBERT S. GORMAN 


Ir is venturesome but not impossible to point out that con- 
temporary American poetry manifests itself in certain well-de- 
fined trends. But when any precise limitations and enumerations 
of these trends or group-movements is undertaken, the critic is 
apt to find himself beset on all sides by arguments either wholly 
or partially nullifying whatever he has asserted. Either he has 
left out one or half a dozen groups or badly classified poets. The 
truth is that most groups overlap and that all poets partake of 
certain common characteristics. It would not be difficult, for 
instance, to find certain urges in common between Mr. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson and Mr. Ezra Pound, although as totalities 
these two writers are actually antagonistic in their dissimilarities. 
The rash critic will paste his labels indifferently and rest satisfied 
with an approximation. But one more canny knows that all 
poets are individualities, and that groups are but fluctuating 
phenomena at best. However, it is less rash than venturesome 
to note that certain American writers, possibly because of their 
freedom from conservative verse-forms and commas, have been 
classified as the Left Wmg. Such a Bolshevistic dismissal (and, 
for the most part, the term is used as a dismissal) may convey 
much or little according to one’s predilections. 

Now there has always been a Left Wing in poetry in spite of 
the fact that heretofore it has rarely manifested itself by man- 
handling the established rhythmical forms. Shelley belonged to 
the Left Wing of his day; Swinburne was an enfant terrible when 
our grandmothers wore bustles; only yesterday Edwin Arlington 
Robinson was a radical. So fast does time travel and so quickly 
do modes shift that it is possible to assert that the radicals of 
today are the conservatives of tomorrow. It is quite reasonable 
to imagine that twenty years from now younger men than we 
are will be referring to our bristling (with temperament, not 
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whiskers) Left Wing with a sort of contemptuous tolerance, dub- 
bing Mr. Ezra Pound a poky old fellow and wittily twitting Mr. 
T. S. Eliot on his senility. There is no reason to feel alarmed 
about this. It is a way that Art has. 

Art, like life, refuses to stand still, but as there has been brave 
and astonishing life in the past, so has there been brave and 
astonishing art. To be young always one must run swiftly by 
the side of Time. How many poets reach a certain maturity and 
then, remaining at that point, repeat themselves again and 
again? What is there to be found in all of Swinburne that is 
not to be found in essence in the first Poems and Ballads and 
Songs Before Sunrise? There is a danger, of course, in striving 
to run too consistently with the advance-guard, for actually a 
poet possesses no more than one youth, and the ardor of the race 
is apt to dissipate it in little ways, ways that are immeasurably 
important to the era but which sink to no lasting foundation. 
It is this danger that continually threatens Mr. Ezra Pound. 
His amazing vitality is almost wholly consumed in the speed of 
his progress. For more than a decade he has sped before his 
compatriots, eagerly grasping at potentialities, lifting a prophetic 
voice, urging, cajoling, hacking at obstacles, weighing and meas- 
uring extreme experimentations, flinging open new vistas only to 
rush off to still more nascent objectives. He has built up move- 
ments and then destroyed them with newer movements. He has 
been called a Bolingbroke of bards, a Kingmaker among poets; 
his accolade has established more than one figure. He is the 
hierarch of the Left Wing. 

So much may be stated as generalization. To be more spe- 
cific, one must divide the activities of Pound into various cate- 
gories. There should be especial interest and instruction in this, 
for Pound is a microcosm of this restless and experimenting era 
which is striving so furiously toward the ultimate goals of com- 
plete self-expression. He has dominated it from the very be- 
ginning, for his first book, A Lume Spento, appeared as long ago 
as 1908. He was an anarch among conservative forms before 
the Jazz Age cut its teeth. Men knew of him in that almost 
forgotten and misty period before the Great War. Both Per- 
sone and Exultations appeared in 1909. So old is Pound! 
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Any succinct analysis of contemporary American letters can- 
not escape an emphasis on theory. All of the younger men are 
theorizers, and they are continually putting their theories into 
practice by means of experimentations of varying value. Pound 
is, of course, a notable leader in theory. Yet if we search his 
work for a rounded exposition of his esthetic, we shall not find 
it. Occasionally he admits a clew, as in the following sentences 
from The Spirit of Romance. 

Poetry is a sort of inspired mathematics, which gives us equations, not for 
abstract figures, triangles, spheres and the like, but equations for the human 
emotions. If one have a mind which inclines to magic rather than science, 
one will prefer to speak of these equations as spells or incantations; it sounds 
more arcane, mysterious, recondite. 


But this really does not get very far. One must go to Pound’s 
own poetry to find the most satisfying exposition of his theories. 
And even there they are jumbled, inchoate, revolving back in 
upon themselves with distinct antagonisms. The truth is that 
the nimble brain of Pound will not hold a conviction long 
enough to solidify it into a standard or a tradition. Like most 
of the younger Americans, he possesses a terrific fear of tradition 
of any sort. Convictions are prisons so far as he is concerned, 
and it is quite possible that his only conviction is to have no 
convictions. That is one reason why he flits from movement to 
movement, why one year he is an Imagist and the next a Vorti- 
cist. An intense cerebral curiosity possesses him and, coura- 
geously enough, he is willing to put his reputation to the test 
time and again in tentative and unstable ventures. An instinc- 
tive and rare intuition for literary values preserves him from 
self-demolition, just as a keen irony and intimated humor lift 
his undoubted pose from charlatanism. The personality of 
Pound is defiant, and he deliberately adjusts this personality to 
attitudes that in a weaker individuality would posit an inferiority 
complex. However, he attains a necessary completeness from 
this surface-expression of dynamics. He achieves himself through 
the emphatic reiteration of his unity and independence. En- 
gulfed by European cultures, he draws their tattered days about 
him and makes a Joseph’s coat of many colors from it, but the 


cut is peculiar to him and the American is recognizable in it. [I 
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think it is arguable as to whether he stands more distinct as a 
poet or a personality. 

His poetry, when we turn to it, appears to be a continual 
series of divagations. Influences and frank appropriations and 
something that is peculiarly Pound are discoverable. But all of 
these apparently contradictory elements fuse into an integral 
personage. Whether one is reading the translations from the 
Provencal poets, from Guido Cavalcanti, from the Chinese, 
or efforts more individualistic such as the early lyrics and the 
later satiric poems and the still later inexplicable Cantos, the 
reader is always tremendously aware of Ezra Pound himself, of 
his deft and disquieting mind and his sudden-flaring streak of 
sheer poetry. In spite of his obvious indebtedness to other 
writers (the reader of his early work will note both Yeats and 
Browning as models), he never quite loses that peculiarly robust 
suggestion that emanates from his own mind alone. A virility 
that never rings hollow is contained in his work from beginning 
to end, and this virility which would, in most other writers, 
smash disciplined restraint to pieces, does nothing of the sort in 
Pound’s work. His curiosity swings him in a wide arc from 
intricate Provencal verse-forms to the elliptical allusions in the 
Cantos; nevertheless it is practically impossible to place one’s 
finger on any particular diffusiveness in this bulk of work. The 
unity of a personality assembles it into a whole. One must, of 
course, allow for growth in this personality, for the gradual 
evolution of intellect into maturity. With this in mind Pound’s 
progress is consistent enough. The history of poetry shows us 
that nearly all writers pass through a lyric stage that inevitably 
deepens into a more cerebral comprehension of values. This has 
happened to Pound, but unlike most of the older poets he has 
not rested satisfied with the technical devices of his youth. 
Together with his steadily maturing mind has travelled a meticu- 
lous adjustment of technical media to the mood of the moment. 
Indeed, the entire history of his verse is an explanation of the 
adaptation of technic to the mood. 

Certain high points mark the progress of Pound as a poet. 
He has left many good things behind him, more, perhaps, than 
the average reader realizes, and, although personal choice can be 
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no more than the expression of an impertinent Ego, it may be 
slightly instructive to note a few of these poems. Provenga is 
the American volume that contains selected pieces from Persone 
and Exultations, and much may be found in it of authentic poetic 
merit. La Fraisne, so suggestive of William Butler Yeats, opens 
the volume, and it is assuredly a revealing introduction to a poet 
whose last book of verse ends with the Seventh Canto. There is 
beauty and passion in Provenga, a reasonableness in form and 
language, and a praiseworthy achievement in such efforts as 
Ballad for Gloom, An Idyl for Glaucus, Night Litany, Ballad of the 
Goodly Fere, Laudantes, Planh, and Canzon: Of Incense. The 
Ballad of the Goodly Fere may be set down as typical of the 
earlier Pound: 


BALLAD OF THE GooDLy FERE 
Simon Zelotes Speaketh it Somewhat After The Crucifixion 


Ha’ we lost the goodliest fere o’ all 
For the priests and the gallows tree? 
Aye lover he was of brawny men, 
QO’ ships and the open sea. 


When they came wi’ a host to take Our Man 
His smile was good to see, 

“First let these go!” quo’ our Goodly Fere, 
“Or I'll see ye damned,” says he. 


Aye he sent us out through the crossed high spears, 
And the scorn of his laugh rang free, 

“Why took ye not me when I walked about 

Alone in the town?” says he. 


Oh we drank his “Hale” in the good red wine 
When we last made company, 

No capon priest was the Goodly Fere, 

But a man o’ men was he. 


I ha’ seen him drive a hundred men 
Wi’ a bundle o’ cords swung free, 

That they took the high and holy house 
For their pawn and treasury. 
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They'll no’ get him a’ in a book, I think, 
Though they write it cunningly; 

No mouse of the scrolls was the Goodly Fere, 
But aye loved the open sea. 


If they think they ha’ snared our Goodly Fere 
They are fools to the last degree. 

“T’ll go to the feast,” quo’ our Goodly Fere, 
“Though I go to the gallows tree.” 


“Ye ha’ seen me heal the lame and blind, 
And wake the dead,” says he, 

“Ye shall see one thing to master all: 
*Tis how a brave man died on the tree.” 


A son of God was the Goodly Fere 
That bade us his brothers be. 

I ha’ seen him cow a thousand men. 
I have seen him upon the tree. 


He cried no cry when they drave the nails 
And the blood gushed hot and free, 

The hounds of the crimson sky gave tongue 
But never a cry cried he. 


I ha’ seen him cow a thousand men 

On the hills o’ Galilee, 

They whined as he walked out calm between, 
Wi’ his eyes like the grey o’ the sea. 


Like the sea that brooks no voyaging 
With the winds unleashed and free, 
Like the sea that he cowed at Genseret 
Wi’ twey words spoke’ suddently. 


A master of men was the Goodly Fere, 

A mate of the wind and sea, 

If they think they ha’ slain our Goodly Fere 
They are fools eternally. 


I ha’ seen him eat o’ the honey-comb 
Sin’ they nailed him to the tree. 


There are more reasons than one for offering this Ballad of the 
Goodly Fere as evidence of Pound’s talent. As has already been 
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intimated, it shows the earlier poet, his clean-cut aptitude for 
phrase and the unquestioned virility of the imagination. Be- 
sides this it is peculiarly apposite as an illustration of certain 
threads of Pound’s talent which have remained unbroken and 
which are as strong in his later work as they were in his earlier 
endeavors. First of all, there is that inclination for a slightly 
archaic language, a language removed from clichés but also 
removed from the casual tongue. In the Provencal poems and 
in the later Chinese translations it is present, although less 
noticeable. Pound’s poetry is nearly always conscious poetry, 
his phrases are the phrases of a literary man who employs book- 
magic to reveal the magic of life. We are apt to dismiss him as 
a derivative poet because of this, and no worse mistake could be 
made so far as the personality of Pound is concerned. His work, 
of course, is derivative in so far as it is the conscious moulding 
of old motifs, but beneath his art it suffers a sea-change into 
something new and bizarre. The beautiful Chinese translations 
in Cathay are an instance. When we read the following excerpt 
from The River-Merchant’s Wife: A Letter, we are immediately 
aware of the creation of an astonishing simplicity through a 
deliberate adjustment of words: 


At sixteen you departed, 
You went into far Ku-to-Yen, by the river of swirling eddies, 
And you have been gone five months. 
The monkeys make sorrowful noise overhead. 
You dragged your feet when you went out. 
By the gate now, the moss is grown, the different mosses, 
Too deep to clear them away! 
The leaves fall early this autumn, in wind. 
The paired butterflies are already yellow with August 
Over the grass in the West garden; 
They hurt me. 
I grow older. 
If you are coming down through the narrows of the river Kiang, 
Please let me know beforehand, 
And I will come out to meet you 
As far as Cho-fu-Sa. 


The original Chinese thought is said to be here still, but it is 
impossible not to believe that the magic of these lines is wholly 
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due to Pound himself. He has recreated an old mood in a new 
milieu. Such a line as ““The monkeys make sorrowful noise 
overhead”’ is sheer inspiration. 

Returning to the Ballad of the Goodly Fere and its intimations 
of consistently apparent threads of Pound’s talent, we find 
another in the aspect of trenchant abruptness. Pound can cir- 
cumscribe an emotion beautifully, but he is deathly afraid of 
sentimentalism in any form. Because of this we find a swinging 
vigor in passages that could be sentimentalized as in the Ballad, 
or a rare and disarming reticence as in the Chinese poem, or an 
elliptical indication—almost a poetical shorthand—as in the 
Cantos. He starts back from sentimentalism or sweetness or the 
poetically poetical. Indeed, his one objective nearly always is to 
plant a mood in his reader by indicating through sound and the 
nuances of words the mood through which he, himself, has 
passed. It is, I believe, his fear of sentimentalism that swings 
him so readily toward the satiric in verse, and this satiric element 
is a rapid growth of the last ten years almost coincident with 
the intense desire of the so-called Left Wing to absolve themselves 
of any sentimental tendencies. Perhaps the two most important 
aspects of the mature Pound are his satire and his ability to 
fashion the flashing phrase which indicates so much more than 
it actually states. This latter work has troubled some of Pound’s 
well-wishers, and it is with frequency that we hear them be- 
wailing the fact that the poet has eschewed his earlier manner- 
isms, that his delicacy has departed, that he has become incom- 
prehensible. They do not understand that Pound has grown 
mature, that he has passed his lyrical period, that he is now in 
the very midst of that cerebralism to which all of his earlier 
work pointed both in tendencies and background. Being in the 
midst of literary warfares and constantly assuming the armor of 
the embattled litterateur, he is bound to be a militant figure. 
This militancy is as much a part of his expression as his poetry 
is, and because of this no adequate consideration of Pound may 
be made without taking into account this intellectual courage. 
Chronologically speaking, this militancy begins to engulf his 
work in Lustra. In the Tenzone which opens that volume he 
declares: 
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Will people accept them? 
(i.e. these songs). 

As a timorous wench from a centaur 
(or a centurion), 

Already they flee, howling in terror. 


Will they be touched with the verisimilitudes? 
Their virgin stupidity is untemptible. 

I beg you, my friendly critics, 

Do not set about to procure me an audience. 


I mate with my free kind upon the crags; 
the hidden recesses 


Have heard the echo of my heels, 
in the cool light, 
in the darkness. 


There is ego here. Pound has always been an egoist, but it 
has been tempered by a sort of mordant humor which has per- 
mitted him to smile at himself. It is this mordant humor that 
vitalizes his satiric poems, lifting them above the category of 
mere squibs. Then, too, there is a rare delicacy, obviously the 


result of a sheerly poetic urge that awakens a far-off tenderness 
in the writer. 

Criticism of the satiric pieces has been constant, for the average 
reader of Pound does not understand that these ironic notations 
of stupidities, back-broken shibboleths, and mouldly traditions 
are an essential portion of the temperament that could write the 
marvelous Near Perigord. An intense thirst for beauty is at 
the back of the epigrams as well as behind Ortus, Dance Figure 
and A Girl. The attitude is the same, although the attack 
differs. Always we find this circumscribing of a mood with no 
obeisances for anything that has ever gone before either in the 
poet’s own work or in the work of other writers. And if readers 
would understand that the Cantos (printed in Lustra, Poems 
1918-21, The Criterion and The Transatlantic Review and all 
portions of a huge edifice that it will take years to finish) are to 
be read merely (for the present at least) as recapitulations of 
moods, broken renderings of a cultured mind that is emptying 
its catch, “‘shiny and silvery as fresh sardines flapping and slip- 
ping on the marginal cobbles,”’ they would not be so mystified by 
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the seeming inconsequentialities. Of course, there is no rhyme 
or reason to the Cantos. Approximating the Sordello method 
with its crabbed succinctness of rich reference Pound is striving 
to draw a picture of his own mind, a mind filled to overflowing 
with the barbaric odds and ends of a dozen cultures. 

So much scattered comment would seem to call for a paragraph 
summing up Pound’s qualities as a poet, but so inextricably are 
these qualities intertwined with his prose (although, of course, 
with a far different purpose and result) that it may be wise to 
note briefly that large bulk of matter, translation, parody, 
propaganda, explanation, argumentative coercion, that stands 
subsidiary to his poetry and is yet an integral part of his per- 
sonality. Much of this prose is a matter of haste, although in 
such calculated endeavors as The Spirit of Romance and the 
translations of the dialogues of Fontenelle there is rhythm and 
beauty. Pound, when he so desires, can master prose in the 
most distinguished fashion, but for the most part his essays 
suggest a rapid flinging off of thought without especial discipline 
or revision. He has something to say; he desires to say it 
trenchantly and immediately; therefore he flings his sentences 
upon paper. Because this seems to be so, much of his prose is 
in the order of an improvisation, a conversation that rises and 
falls with the intellectual aspect of the minute. And as in con- 
versation, much of it is exposition, the presentation of attitudes, 
stout defences—how many young poets has Pound fought for with 
a blithe, strenuous generosity !—and colloquial argumentations. 

To gaze back over the varied experimentation of Pound’s 
career is to note something new and valuable in American letters. 
It is also to note a born poet who has partially destroyed himself 
for the nonce by a too eager inquisitiveness, an uncautious but 
laudable delight in divagations to right and left, backward and 
forward. But this misconception of him that befogs the minds 
of his observers so that his true values remain hidden is too 
artificial to last. When a man has written poetry as good as the 
best of Pound, it is impossible to dismiss him, however much the 
conservative mind may so desire. It is there now and poetry- 
lovers will be sure to find it. Its qualities are individual and 
they are compact of color, brilliant and flashing phrasing, and 
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the subtle marriage of mood and manner. These things, I 
should say, are its distinguishing characteristics. There is 
always the creation of an atmosphere, always the melody of 
phrasing, always the quick ear for the shy felicities of beautiful 
words, always the varying of form to suit the emotional content. 
His later work, as manifested by the Canfos, is full of splendid 
and arresting images, beautiful translations such as the passage 
about Odysseus in Hades from the Third Canto, and piercing 
philosophical interrogations. I do not mean to imply that Pound 
is a philosopher, for he is nothing of the sort. His moods and 
facets shift too rapidly for any such ordered estimation of life. 
But he is an esthete, and as such the philosophy of existence is 
subject-matter for approach and questioning. 

His influence over many of the poets of the so-called Left 
Wing is manifest, and now that a still younger group (may they 
be called the Left Side of the Left Wing?) is springing into an 
unassisted impertinency and dismissing him as an oldster, it is 
time to admit that he was at the head of the procession before 
the procession was actually formed. He deserves his place at the 
head of this group for many reasons, but they may all be summed 
up in his personality. That unresting, charming, and perplexing 
phenomenon induced many astonishing trifles in versification, 
art approach, and attitude toward letters. It is, on the whole, a 
beneficial influence, although it has its dangers. For one thing 
it is so absolutely itself as to dominate weaker natures and there- 
fore produce imitators. Pound should not be imitated. In- 
deed, I am sure that he would not want to be imitated. If he 
found himself a source of serious mimicry, I am sure that he 
would immediately change his style. He will never be part of 
any codrdinated movement, because he desires too strenuously 
to be nothing but Ezra Pound. What he should be imitated in 
is his freedom from the shackles of outworn tradition and preju- 
dice and his resolution to be himself and to profit by himself. 
He knows that standards are relative, and his artistic existence 
is a zealous application of this knowledge. 


HERBERT S. GORMAN. 
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A MODERN SYMPHONIST 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


SEVERAL years ago Mr. Bernard Shaw, in an unwonted access 
of patriotic indignation, unburdened himself of various sombre 
reflections concerning the neglect of contemporary British music. 
He wondered “how many people are aware of the fact that the 
British Isles can put into the field about forty living composers 
of serious music?”—not counting such older and better-known 
men as Elgar, Bantock, Delius, etc. And he declared that British 
music will never have a chance “so long as we continue to be 
a people of low pleasures”’; for it appears that the British gentle- 
man is actually “‘forced to spend his boyish leisure at cricket and 
football before he enters an adult society in which he cannot 
escape hunting, shooting, bridge, and billiards, though he can go 
through life as a complete gentleman without hearing a Beetho- 
ven sonata in any other form than that of a disagreeable noise.” 
One hopes that Mr. Shaw has since taken heart: for the younger 
school of British composers is decidedly looking up. A good deal 
of the most significant musical news of the day comes from Lon- 
don, and concerns the doings of such young lions of tonal modern- 
ism as Goossens, Holst, Ireland, Baxst, Lord Berners, Vaughan 
Williams, and others who are both indubitably “‘serious” and 
relatively young. 

Mr. Shaw proposed, as remedies for the neglect he deplored, 
“‘more performances, more publications, and more advertise- 
ment,” and these remedies are being increasingly applied. Even 
in Boeotian America (which, as Richard Strauss observed tact- 
fully to an interviewer not long ago, “has no culture” and “no 
understanding of Europe”) the younger Englishmen are being 
performed and advertised, and some of their published scores are 
to be had. It was not long ago that Mr. Vaughan Williams’s 
London Symphony was introduced to this country, and the score 
is now available in a superb edition published under the scheme 
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of the United Kingdom Trust, in the Carnegie Collection of 
British Music. 

It may be that Vaughan Williams, the leader of the contem- 
porary British School of music-makers, has something of the ex- 
pressional duality which Flaubert discerned in himself. “There 
are two men in me,” remarked the incomparable Frenchman: 
“fone a lyrist, a lover of the . . . haunting, the sonorous; 
the other desires to make the things he describes felt almost in 
their material nature.” One is aware of a similar dualism at work 
in the London Symphony—or, rather, in Vaughan Williams’s ap- 
parent attitude toward it. When the work was performed for 
the first time in America, at a concert of the Symphony Society 
of New York under the direction of Mr. Albert Coates, the 
audience was enlightened by a printed exposition of the com- 
poser’s descriptive purposes. This was signed by Mr. Coates, 
and it is difficult to suppose that he spoke without authority. 
Yet the published score of the work contains no programme or 
descriptive indication whatever, beyond the brief title: A London 
Symphony; and Vaughan Williams himself has been quoted as 
saying that although “various sights and sounds of London may 
have influenced the composer, it would not be helpful to describe 
these. . . . Therefore, if the hearers recognize a few sug- 
gestions of such things as the Westminster Chimes, or the 
‘Lavender Cry,’ these must be treated as accidents and not 
essentials of the music”—all of which involves certain dusty 
issues of musical psychology and esthetics which it would be 
profitless, at the moment, to exhume. 

Mr. Edwin Evans, the accomplished London music critic and 
essayist who acts as literary High Priest to the younger British 
school, has set the matter in what is probably its true light. 
The London Symphony, he remarks, “is the expression, not of 
London, but of a Londoner. Its reflective side, which is over- 
whelmingly predominant, owes its most beautiful moments to 
its detachment from all that the title might imply on its material 
side. That is the composer’s innate fastidiousness. But the 
frequent references to the bustling scene in which this inner 
reflective life has its being are handled with a sympathy so sincere 
that even occasional vulgarities are touched upon with affection. 
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Add to that a certain diffident reserve that almost brings the 
flow of musical communicativeness to a premature stop, and you 
have the Englishman who feels deeply, but is embarrassed when 
he suddenly discovers that he has been showing it.” 

Mr. Evans was exhilarated by the thought that Vaughan Wil- 
liams had, by the exhibition of these traits, disclosed “‘a type of 
personality so frequent in these islands as to be rightly con- 
sidered national. It is a personality that is intellectually 
aristocratic—not to say fastidious—and biologically (if that word 
expresses any meaning) democratic. Using the word ‘caste’ 
in a purely intellectual and not social sense, it is a temperament 
that, without compromising caste, and, above all, without con- 
scious condescension, can be sincerely and whole-heartedly of 
and with the people. Now that is a combination that I believe 
to be peculiarly English.” 

Mr. Evans believes that the breadth of canvas necessitated by 
the subject of the London Symphony, with all its thronging and 
kaleidoscopic evocations, and also Vaughan Williams’s impatience 
of traditional recipes, have conditioned the scope and form of the 
work, with its broad spaces filled with a profusion of material, 
its developments rich in new incident, and its curtailment of the 
recapitulations—due to the assumption by modern symphonists, 
in Mr. Evans’s view, that the modern listener is a bit fed up on the 
explicitness of the classic recapitulation, and is more than willing 
to take it for granted. Vaughan Williams, as compensation, 
restores his formal balance by an important Coda to the first 
movement, and by the Coda-like relation of the Finale to the work 
asawhole. ‘Much of the material is of purely incidental quality. 
Especially is this the case with such easily recognizable features 
as the Westminster Chimes, the Lavender Cry, and the frequent 
snatches of tunes having the jovial rhythm which, to the man of 
the London streets, is the quintessence.of musical enjoyment.” 

It was recognized by most observers who listened to the first 
performances of the London Symphony in America that modern 
music had acquired a new masterpiece in this poetic and com- 
modious score, with its haunting slow movement, its imaginative 
use of modal effects, its largeness of style, and its mastery of 
structure. Yet the London Symphony maintained its position 
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as Vaughan Williams’s masterpiece only until he composed its 
successor, the Pastoral Symphony. Remarkable as the London 
was and is, the Pastoral is still more extraordinary. It has suf- 
fered from its proximity to its dramatic and vivid predecessor. 
Unlike Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, it has no storm music, 
no imitations of bird songs, none of the obviousness of appeal 
which has made the meditative loveliness of the best parts of 
Beethoven’s Pastoral tolerable to the groundlings who, alas, 
constitute nine-tenths of any average symphony audience. The 
Pastoral Symphony of Vaughan Williams has none of these aids 
to popularity. It is all mood, all meditation, all interior loveli- 
ness and brooding. It is the English countryside reflected in 
the heart and spirit of a poet, and that sort of thing is never 
generally liked. 

The Pastoral Symphony, the score of which is shortly to be 
published, has no programme, no subtitles, no motto; the manu- 
script score bears no opus number, and the word Pastoral in the 
title is not even supplied with quotation marks. It is, for the 
literary or programmatically-minded, an austerely reticent score, 
and yields nothing to the prying orb of the seeker after extra- 
musical meanings. The passionate analyst, remembering Beetho- 
ven’s Pastoral Symphony and its candid subtitles, finds himself, 
in the presence of Vaughan Williams’s score, on a starvation diet, 
unless he chooses to be satisfied with mere music for sustenance. 
For, as the critic of The London Times observed in his comments 
on the work, “there is nothing in the Pastoral Symphony but 
music”—though he should perhaps have added that there is 
plenty of food for the fancy and the imagination to feed upon 
if the sensitive hearer is content, as he should be, with a pro- 
foundly poetical utterance in musical terms of the moods, the 
atmosphere, the spirit, evoked by the title of the work. 

The composer has been quoted as saying that there is no 
authorized “programme” for the symphony, “though some 
British commentators concocted one.” He preferred, he said, 
“to let the music suggest whatever images come to the individual 
mind, and he referred to a programme used in connection with 
his London Symphony as distasteful to him and fallacious in its 
connotations.” 
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The salient and distinguishing feature of the music of this 
symphony is the extent to which its melodic and harmonic struc- 
ture has been influenced by the modal character of much of the 
English folk-music upon which Vaughan Williams has expended 
prolonged study and affection. We have been warned, by Mr. 
J. B. Trend and others, that no “foreign musician” “will ever 
understand why he moves us so, until an essay is written be- 
ginning with Bushes and Briars and other modal folk-songs, then 
with Vaughan Williams’s arrangements of them, down to the 
stuff out of which he made the Pastoral Symphony.” It does not 
seem so desperate a situation as that would imply. There 
are said to be no actual folk-songs used in this symphony; but the 
influence upon its style of early English music will be felt and 
savored by any one who has even a bowing acquaintance with 
the type of folk-song represented, for example, by Bushes and 
Briars. That song, like many others of its kind, is based on the 
characteristic intervals familiar to us in the music of the medizval 
church; and although the precise melodic outlines of the tune are 
not discernible in the Pastoral Symphony, its sweet, quaint, home- 
spun ghost, with its aroma of the ancient English countryside— 
the drowsy villages, the gray, ivied stone, the slumbrous quiet 
of the hills and meadows—hovers behind the curtain of lovely 
sound woven by Vaughan Williams. This is such music as 
Rupert Brooke might well have dreamed of for his Grantchester— 
for its stillness and old peace, 


Great clouds along pacific skies, 

And men and women with straight eyes, 
Lithe children lovelier than a dream. 
Do hares come out after the corn? 

Oh, is the water sweet and cool, 

Gentle and brown, above the pool? 

And laughs the immortal river still 
Under the mill, under the mill? 


The tune of Bushes and Briars, “noted by R. Vaughan Wil- 
liams,” was published in the Journal of the Folk-Song Society 
in 1906, in the section entitled “‘Songs Collected from Essex.” 
The melody was sung to the composer by Mr. Pottipher, shep- 
herd, at Ingrave, near Brentwood, on Dec. 4, 1903. Mr. Potti- 
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pher, on being asked if he could tell anything about the origin 
of this and others of his tunes, replied succintly: “If you can get 
the words, the Almighty will send you the tune.” The words 
sung to the tune by Mr. Pottipher began thus: 

Through bushes and briars of late I took my way, 

All for to hear the small birds sing and the lambs to skip and play; 


I overheard my own true love, her voice it was so clear, 
“Long time I have been waiting for the coming of my dear.” 


Mr. Pottipher sang the same tune to Willy on the Wagon-Train. 

The tune, as noted by Vaughan Williams, is in the olian 
mode (the 9th of the ecclesiastical modes, 5th Authentic’). He 
has spoken of the songs from which his collection was drawn as 
“that precious heritage of beautiful melody which is being al- 
lowed to slip through our hands through mere ignorance and 
apathy. . . . I could imagine a much less propitious way of 
spending a long winter evening than in the parlor of a country 
inn taking one’s turn at the mug of ‘four-ale’ (surely the most 
innocuous of all beverages”), in the rare company of minds 
imbued with that fine sense which comes from advancing years 
and a life-long communion with nature—and with the ever- 
present chance of picking up some rare old ballad or an ex- 
quisitely beautiful melody.” 

The influence of this old modal music is felt again and again 
in the Pastoral Symphony: at the very beginning, where the first 
theme of the opening movement, the contemplative subject for 
the basses and harp under the accompanying consecutive fifths 
of the woodwind, is in the Mixolydian mode, to the dying song 
of the solo voice at the end of the symphony, which suggests 
the Holian. But this idiom is merely the composer’s starting- 
point. He adds to it other elements—a Debussyan use of double- 
suspensions and consecutive triads and fifths, and a modified, 

1 Vaughan Williams, remarking that many of the tunes in his collection are modal in character 
—Dorian, Xolian, or Mixolydian—conjectures that “‘the Mixolydian and Dorian tunes are more 
characteristic of agrarian districts, while Zolian tunes belong more to towns: but this suggestion 
is purely empirical and founded on very partialevidence.” The first two measures of Bushes and 
Briars are similar to the opening measures of the better known tune, Green Briars, though the rest 


of the air proceeds quite differently from Green Briars, which in its more familiar form is in the 


Mixolydian mode. 
2 With apologies to Mr. Volstead; who will doubtless excuse Mr. Vaughan Williams, as the 
inhabitant of a land unacquainted with the blessings of civilization. 
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much mellowed form of the “polytonal” speech of those ultra- 
moderns beside whom Debussy and his clan are almost pre- 
classical. Yet this score is richly individual, moving and im- 
pressive in a truly personal way, so that it is not easy to think 
of any one else who might have written it. 

There are four movements, the dominant character of which 
bears out the remark of the composer, that “the mood of this 
symphony is almost entirely quiet and contemplative.” “You 
think you have had ‘contemplation’ in the first movement,” 
remarked Herbert Howells; “and, judged by the commoner 
standards, you have. But what Vaughan Williams means by 
‘contemplative mood’ you will know only when the second 
[the slow movement] is reached. The beginning of it suggests 
great distances: it seems to be an easy expression of those vaguer 
emotions which Fiona Macleod struggled to express in words”’: 
over muted and divided strings, sustaining a chord of F minor, 
a solo horn has a song in C major (with a passing A-natural, sound- 
ing cheerfully against the A-flat of the strings, carefully safe- 
guarded in the score). “The music takes us to great heights, 
emphasizing stillness, remoteness.” A fanfare for the trumpet 
is heard above soft chords of the muted strings, with a “‘ca- 
denza” that reaches a high B-flat, against which the orchestra 
breaks in on one of the few fortissimo outbursts in the symphony. 
The mood of remoteness is recovered, a horn plays a reminiscence 
of the trumpet passage, and the movement ends with high sus- 
tained chords for the violins. 

Of the scherzo-like third movement the composer has said that 
it is “‘of the nature of a slow dance.” Mr. Howells thinks that 
a countryman “could come straight from his fields to it and feel 
it to be friendly. . . . It seems to me to come much nearer 
than the rest of the work to being on speaking terms with ordinary 
man. This is not to imply that its method or manner is more 
conventional, but merely that of its six or seven different themes, 
some there are in the first part to which the plain man will be 
immediately friendly.” And Mr. Howells names the subject 
for three trumpets and trombone; the tune for the flute, ac- 
companied by harp arpeggios and string tremolos (a theme from 
which the vocal solo of the last movement is in part derived); 
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and the Mixolydian trumpet tune which comes at the beginning 
of a kind of trio in quicker tempo. This trio-like section contains 
direct, frank, clear-cut writing—the poet is superseded for a 
while by the peasant. The coda is a Presto, elaborately con- 
trapuntal; it ends quietly with a chord of the muted horns and 
harp harmonics. 

The Finale brings us back to the predominant mood of deep 
quietude and poetic reverie. Some one has spoken of it as 
“visible silence.” It is the feature of the work—one of the re- 
markable symphonic movements of our time: a thing saturated 
in the stuff of poetry, full of a kind of speechless and musing 
beauty, a sense of 


evening hush, broken by homing wings 


though it has accents of passionate feeling. 

Above a pianissimo roll of the timpani, a wordless voice (so- 
prano or tenor solo) sings in the distance—a song of tender and 
brooding melancholy, a song heard through a dream. The mode 
is indeterminate—Lydian or Holian. As the voice dies away, 
the violins, muted and pianissimo, enter with an anticipation 
of the chief theme of the movement, ascending through the key 
of F major to a high A, while the low strings hold against them, 
in succession, chords of E-flat and D-flat major. 

Then begins on the horns, woodwind, and harp, the chief 
theme of the main movement, to which succeeds an agitated 
episode, calmed by a recurrence of the voice theme, now heard 
in the orchestra, and rising to a pitch of searching intensity, 
for the strings and woodwind in unison and octaves—for the most 
part unharmonized. The movement attains a fortissimo climax; 
then the tension relaxes; the strings meditate on the chief theme, 
and the violins climb to a high A, very softly held. Under it, 
the distant voice rises through the orchestral silence, rises and 
sinks, like a lonely song at twilight, “where the dusk becomes 
the woods, the woods become the dusk.” 

LAWRENCE GILMAN. 





THE GARLAND OF DIONYSOS: 1923-1924 
BY STARK YOUNG 


Fortune has made New York the centre of the world just 
now, and the theatre of New York has become the most sought 
after and abounding anywhere. The stage of London appears 
to be faded into revivals and fourth-rate entertainments. Paris 
is said to be poor and Berlin in a state of chaos. Vienna, Rome, 
Madrid, none are triumphant. The season of 1923-24 in New 
York on the contrary has roared with visitations from Europe 
and plunged from one native venture to another. From the 
American end, however, it has not been phenomenal, but rather 
lively and thin and a little sold-out to simple conceptions of fame 
and fortune. Here and there are instances of sincerity or joyous 
life in a dramatist, and here and there an achievement of beauty 
and style in production; and now and again the presence in an 
actor of high and beautiful hopes and imagination and dream. 
But on the whole we have not much to be proud of as significant 
or supreme. 

If our native theatre was not golden and divine, it was at least 
active. The record of the season swarms with vivacity and 
enterprise; and its repertory has been full and, within modest 
limits, varied. From the past season Rain and Seventh Heaven 
have held over and seem to be destined to run through the next 
year or so. Rain converts into good raw theatrical entertain- 
ment Somerset Maugham’s story, Miss Thompson, and profits 
by the edge and high color of its theme of the prostitute and the 
missionary in South Sea climes and by the remarkable impersona- 
tion that Jeanne Eagels brings to theleadingréle. Austin Strong’s 
Seventh Heaven has a calibre that ought to appeal to a child of 
twelve; but its secure use of sentiment and time-worn theatre 
tricks manages to thwart any devastations of mere intelligence. 
The Show Off, a comedy by George Kelly, whose Torch Bearers 
was one of the promising pieces of last season, has had a successful 
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run, and though it is unequal in quality and conviction, is easily 
one of the best American efforts of the year. Zoe Aiken’s A Royal 
Fandango, written for Ethel Barrymore, had a first act that was 
far ahead of most comedy writing in this country, but the rest 
of the play went to pieces and merited its quick failure. At 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, Percy Mackaye had a comedy of 
mountain life in Kentucky, This Fine-Pretty World, in which he 
attempted to make use of the dialect of that region. The in- 
tention here was admirable and some of the phrases of great 
beauty and pungency, full of ancient flavor and pointed with an 
old imagination. But there was more intention than fulfilment, 
and the play ended by being tiresome and monotonous. The 
use of the extraordinary dialect was too obvious and too crowded. 
A number of comedies of a burlier type, The Potters, The Nervous 
Wreck and half a dozen others enjoyed popular success, and 
George M. Cohan with his Song and Dance Man brought himself 
and his undistinguished but very real talent to his admiring 
Broadway. Eugene O’Neill’s Welded, with Doris Keane and 
Ben-Ami in the two leading parts, had a fair success. It proved 
to be an interesting departure from the method of The Hairy Ape 
and Emperor Jones, and if less distinctly achieved than those 
two plays, it had at least the promise of new fields in it, it had 
sincerity and strength of feeling, and in its general form a firm 
dramatic pattern. Beggar on Horseback, an American comedy 
modelled on a German original, by Mare Connelly and J. Kauf- 
mann, with Roland Young as the hero, made admirable use for 
satirical purposes of the expressionistic method. In the first 
act the caricature of American living and American methods of 
business was delightful and swift. The rest of the play declined 
for lack of the ability to think the matter through and so keep 
the method charged with genuine and significant comment. 

The new group of actors and producers at the Cherry Lane 
Theatre discovered a success with The Man Who Ate the Popomack, 
a fantastic piece of no little pique and charm. The Independent 
Theatre has to its credit at least two successful plays. Sun Up 
by Lulu Vollmer and her drama of The Shame Woman have 
found a large public. They are plays set in the Carolina moun- 
tains and have in them a genuine theatrical instinct and obser- 
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vation. They are not mastered throughout, and they are not 
distinguished, but they have often sincerity and real piety of 
feeling. Miss Vollmer’s plays have started off a number of like 
ventures in the theatre, the best of which is Hatcher Hughes’s 
Hell-Bent for Heaven, with a fine piece of acting by Augustin 
Duncan. At the Provincetown Theatre, Strindberg’s Spook 
Sonata began what is avowedly to be an experimental programme. 
It was followed by a highly successful revival of Fashion, Anna 
Cora Mowatt’s comedy of manners, of 1845. The third Prov- 
incetown bill presented Moliére’s George Dandin and an arrange- 
ment by Eugene O’Neill and Robert Edmond Jones of Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, the first of a series of ventures in the presenta- 
tion on our stage of poems, arranged with music, settings, or 
whatever may appear as contributory to their meaning. All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings, Eugene O’Neill’s play that has aroused 
such violent controversy, will conclude the Provincetown Play- 
house season. 

The first of a good list of importations was Molnar’s Sacred 
and Profane Love, which Arthur Hopkins produced under the 
name of Launzi. Pauline Lord in the first half of the play did the 
finest acting of her career, and the settings of Robert Edmond 
Jones were distinguished by such superb taste and invention as 
is rarely seen in the theatre anywhere. The piece failed largely 
on account of careless attention to details and a lack of precaution 
in the incidents of the first night. Molnar’s Swan, beginning 
early in the autumn, has proved to be one of the favorite plays 
of the season, a success that is deserved by reason of the beautiful 
impersonation of the Princess by. Eva le Gallienne and the 
author’s suave and even handling of the theme. The Theatre 
Guild, after Galsworthy’s Windows, presented Les Ratés, by 
Lenormand, an important and courageous experiment on the 
part of the Guild, with Ben-Ami in the leading réle. This play 
in fourteen scenes traces the decay of a group of failures, doomed 
from the outset by their natures and ending at last in complete 
disintegration, each in his separate vein. Ben-Ami played with 
great pathos and magnificent power in the deeper scenes; and the 
settings and direction achieved the full quality of the Lenor- 
mand method. After Les Ratés the Guild produced Bernard 
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Shaw’s St. Joan, a somewhat disappointing treatment of a great 
theme, a play too long in argument, marked here and there with 
fine theatrical dialectic, but arbitrary, insistent and garrulous. 
Lenormand’s Time Is a Dream was given for five performances at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse. The Spook Sonata at the Prov- 
incetown attracted much attention, it raised many curious prob- 
lems of production, and managed to extend as much as any ven- 
ture of the season the possibilities of our theatre. The Theatre 
Guild’s fourth offering, Fata Morgana, by Ernst Vajda, was 
a deserved triumph. The play is a well-balanced and gracious 
study of adolescence and maturity, with the mirage, the fata 
morgana, as the symbol of life and its dreams. Emily Stevens 
played the woman with great wit and expertness and Morgan 
Farley the youth with remarkable poetic insight and poignancy. 
The last of the Guild’s productions was that of Toller’s Masse 
Mensch, a play whose fame has spread far and wide. This play, 
first given at the theatre of the Volksbiihne, the workingman’s 
theatrical organization of Berlin, caused a tumult in Germany. 
Given at the Garrick, however, Masse Mensch proved a dull 
event, because of the lack of the necessary passion of belief which 
went into the writing of it and which alone could animate its 
more or less obvious qualities with a living power. 

The important revivals of the season were Jane Cowl’s Pelléas 
and Mélisande, Maeterlinck’s drama on the Paolo and Francesca 
theme; her Antony and Cleopatra, a failure in most respects; 
Moliére’s George Dandin, successfully given with Charles Ellis 
in the part of Dandin; and James K. Hackett’s production of 
Macbeth, with Clare Eames as Lady Macbeth. This production 
of Shakespeare’s play, executed carefully and studiously by Mr. 
Hackett and his designers and directors in the Victorian tradition, 
served to illustrate very well the fact that for a new generation 
of thought and art theory a new way of producing Shakespeare 
must be created. Miss Eames’s portrayal of Lady Macbeth, 
though uneven technically and wholly out of the picture with the 
rest of the performance, had much distinction and promise and 
no little of the quality of great tragic poetry. Eva le Gallienne 
on her own initiative gave three matinées of Hauptmann’s Han- 
nele, in which she played with beautiful intensity the part of the 
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dying child whose vision makes up the play. This production 
of Hannele was interesting also as an instance of escape from the 
hampering of Broadway methods, and suggests for our actors 
one way at least of counteracting the destructive monotony of our 
long runs. 

Meantime the various revues and follies, of which the Green- 
wich Village and the Music Box are the best, began early in 
the season and continue unabated their nightly stream of color, 
dance, song, farcicality and opulence. Into their midst there 
came from London a typical English product, Charlot’s Revue, 
and won an equal and perhaps greater success. Charlot’s Revue 
contrasts with our own in simplicity and in a sort of old-fashioned 
freshness and inexpertness and a lack of display of both material 
and professional accessories. It has more of a sense of con 
amore, too, and of social humor. The future of American revues, 
however, must arise from their very opposite quality of energy 
and abundance. They, in so far as they promise anything at all, 
promise far more than their English rival, very much in the same 
sense that America may promise more than Europe. 

Throughout the season there arise, however, three events of 
a significance one way or another that dwarfs everything else 
in our theatre. The Moscow Art Theatre returned in the early 
autumn, Duse came in November, and Reinhardt produced 
The Miracle at the beginning of the new year. These three 
instances of theatrical art, and the implications involved in them, 
serve to illustrate the nature and problems of our season and of 
our theatre in general. 


II 


The Moscow Art Theatre came to America last year, heralded 
beyond words, in books and in the press. It was said to be the 
greatest theatrical organization in the world; to achieve perfec- 
tion in every detail and in the ensemble; its methods, its labor, 
its brotherhood, its omniscience, and especially its moral con- 
science, were set forth daily in every newspaper and magazine 
open to publicity. ‘The Moscow Art Theatre arrived in due time 
and was acclaimed as even more than all this. Its repertory con- 
sisted of a poetic play by Leo Tolstoi, a Chekhov group, Gorki’s 
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Lower Depths, arrangements from Dostoievsky’s Brothers Kara- 
mazoff, and various pieces from Ibsen, Goldoni and other dram- 
atists. The large theatre was crowded; it was smart as well 
as artistic to acclaim the Russian company. No doubt this 
occasion was the greatest to be found over the world. This year 
the actors of the Moscow Art Theatre played to more or less 
empty houses; certainly compared to last year their triumph was 
almost extinguished. The causes for this are significant. 

The Moscow Art Theatre is a group of players of a quarter of 
a century’s endeavor. Many of them are old now, and their 
effort is remarkable but obvious. What they most brought to 
us was a spirit, a magnificent belief in art and in a fellowship of 
artistic creation. In Chekhov they are perfection; their realistic 
method belongs to Chekhov’s generation; it evinces his charac- 
teristics to the most exquisite degree and in every sense. In 
Dostoievsky the playing of the whole company is such as is not 
seen once in a generation anywhere; such beautiful depths and 
accuracy as only Russian realism can achieve. In poetic drama 
they lacked great style; there was realism and study but no 
lustre, no sweep, and not enough culture in manner and artifice. 
In Goldoni, and even for Turgeniev’s farce in the French manner, 
they were noisy, heavy, elaborate and joyless. In the matter 
of settings the supposed faultlessness did not always hold; some 
of the settings were very worn, outmoded and unsatisfactory in 
every way; some were admirable. All this, or much of it, these 
artists themselves know and admit at once; they are sincere and 
humble; it is not their fault that such popular versions of per- 
fection in art were spread about for the delight of the bourgeois. 
Their visit to our theatre, the enthusiasm they aroused and the 
comparative desertion of them later on, are almost equally rich 
in implications. 

What these players meant to individual actors cannot be 
measured; it was a revelation in the deepest sense. But the 
absence of their spirit in our New York productions appears al- 
most daily; in the loose management of our productions; in the 
four weeks’ system of preparation; in the ignorant interpretation 
of plays as a whole; in the star system with its inequalities and 
crass vanities; in vulgar appeal and display and adolescent and 
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senile eroticism; in long runs; and in the tampering with the 
dramatist’s intentions. 

The extravagant and overdone applause for the Moscow Art 
Theatre, and the decline in applause, are to no little degree a 
matter of our publicity methods. The shameless extent to which 
publicity goes with us and the subjection of the public to it and 
to the press in general, make our estimate of almost any instance 
of art a mere matter of foresight and energy on the promoters’ 
part. Last year a foolish and harmful exaggeration was pushed 
upon the Moscow Art Theatre. New York acclaimed it, and 
when the chances or the material for publicity declined and the 
direction of the press agent’s energies went elsewhere, New York 
turned to the newest sensation, which was The Miracle. We 
run to the greatest thing in the world, get our money’s worth; 
get the occasion placed and settled on its pinnacle; and then run 
to the new greatest thing in the world. That this should puzzle 
an artist from Russia is only natural; but almost any American 
can understand perfectly how the thing is done. 

What dazzle and megalomania might have been reawakened 
for the Russians was this season diverted to The Miracle, which 
proved a much better object for such efforts. The Moscow Art 
Theatre after all had to depend on esthetic and moral grounds 
for its eminence; though the middle-class themes of conscientious 
pains and of long struggle with adverse circumstances, were 
heavily promulgated. The Miracle on the contrary was to be 
the most expensive thing ever seen in our theatre. Reinhardt 
was the most famous producer in the world, with a great castle 
in Austria and five hundred productions to his credit. There 
were to be seven hundred players in the company of The 
Miracle, though one hears later from the players themselves that 
there are less than half that number. The theatre will be 
changed at vast expense to a cathedraJ; various society leaders 
will play and some titled persons from abroad. Rehearsals will 
be endless, all night, delays unavoidable, since nothing but per- 
fection can be thought of. And so by the time the opening ar- 
rives, the public mind is lost in a cloud of vulgar exaggeration 
and display; The Miracle establishes itself at once as the greatest 
thing in our midst, and draws houses that break all stage records. 
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As a matter of fact The Miracle has at its opening moments 
a beautiful quality of movement and design; and the acting of 
Kraus as the cripple who is healed by the Virgin is an extraordi- 
nary piece of intense style and pantomimic technic. Norman- 
Bel Geddes’s design was colossal in energy and invention, though 
somewhat excessive. It, too, seemed best at the outset. After 
that the production, the theme, the emphasis, gets more and 
more crowded, it loses the thread of the story, it confuses, glares, 
rushes one effect upon another. There is no pantomimic style 
in general but only a sort of voiceless acting. As a whole The 
Miracle is vast, opulent, exhibitionistic and somewhat degenerate. 
It evinces an astonishing management of theatrical resources but 
lacks centre and spiritual necessity; it has no faith behind it; 
it springs from little beyond mere show instinct and professional 
leadership; and above all it lacks distinction. Its appeal rests 
on beauty to some extent, but more on an excess of every element 
employed; and the intelligent or sincere judgment of it is pre- 
vented constantly by an accumulating mass of press work and 
insistent publicity. At the same time there is a certain element 
of pathos in the public’s going to The Miracle. There are present 
in it almost every variety of interest and aspiration, even though 
debased and played upon. That we should have this colossal 
vulgarization and commercialization of our finest needs and 
instincts, in romance, religion and décor, is a tragic thing. In 
spite of its few good spots, The Miracle is an immense instance 
of the betrayal in our theatre of people’s best qualities and the 
cultivation and utilization of their worst. To certain spirits it 
may well serve as a shock, and as a stimulus in the reverse direc- 
tion. 

What Duse meant to the public and to artists remains and must 
remain a thing unsaid. With no attempt at a company or an 
ensemble thoroughness, she brought really herself alone. She 
made no use of make-up or disguise, but played always as her- 
self. She was able to use her age and the marks of living that 
showed on her, and to force her artistic expression into the terms 
of what she was, instead of attempting as all other actresses 
have done any imitation of what she once had been. She brought 
to bear on her interpretations a supreme intensity in living, a 
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marvellous cultivation in the range of all arts, and the fruits of 
an old civilization. Duse’s talent for her own art of acting was 
great, but what she had to give had as much relation to poetry, 
to painting, to architecture and music, as it did to the theatre. 
What she gave our theatre was first and last the reminder of the 
necessity for beautiful and abundant life in the artist. She had 
no fixture in any theory or form or school, but felt that life was an 
unceasing flow that must forever find a new body for itself. 
The spirit of Duse in our theatre rebukes everything that is not 
itself profound and intense; her influence on an artist is toward 
a strange passion of singleness and continuity of soul. 

The defects and shortcomings of our American theatre cannot 
be too much isolated and seen apart from the character of Ameri- 
can life and ideas. We have resources and energy and system, 
we have eagerness and multitudes. What the theatre with us 
lacks is what our living lacks, which is quality and distinction 
and pause. What we do is exuberantly imitative and swiftly 
competitive. Our theatre, as our living does, shows the need for 
some deeper necessity for what we do and follow after; it needs to 
lose the naive conception of success that holds everywhere and is 
so dependent on mere publicity and general applause. To a 
society like ours an artist like Duse comes, like Dante’s Beatrice— 


My God hath fashioned me 
So that I am not touched by this desire. 


She was free of the claims of publicity and raw success; she had the 
power to discover the hunger of her own soul and to free it and to 
free all her ideas from characteristics not their own. Her art 
consisted in a singular purity, a finality of conception; and this 
purity and finality appeared in her movements, which rested on 
no mere resemblances to things imitated; in her simplification of 
the external aspect of her réles; and most of all in the distribution 
of the parts of her interpretation by which she lighted them with 
the measure of her powerful and gentle and lovely mind. 

Our New York season, with its adequacy and zest and enter- 
prise, its naive satisfactions and its entertaining emptiness, needed 
above all things the thing that Duse had to give. 


Stark YOunNG. 

















NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 
CURRENT POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Tue Price or Freepom. By Calvin Coolidge. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Socrau Pourtics iy tHe Unirep States. By Fred E. Haynes, Assistant 
Professor of Sociology, State University of Iowa. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

FreperAL CENTRALIZATION. By Walter Thompson, Ph. D., of the Faculty 
of Political Science, University of Wisconsin. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 


In comparing several varieties of responsible political thought, 
as represented in the above-named books, one can hardly help 
being struck with the conservative idealism of all of them. There 
is a dominance of common sense and of faith—faith in the ability 
of mankind in general, and of this nation in particular, to save 
itself, without a miracle, and through the application of principles 
varying but little from those which have proved most trustwor- 
thy in the past. 

No one is more prudent in his public utterances than President 
Coolidge, nor do occasional addresses such as those collected in 
The Price of Freedom usually contain the profoundest or most 
original thought of the speakers. One expects a collection of this 
sort to be conservative in tone; one expects it to be moralistic; 
one hardly expects it to be truly inspirational. The President, 
however, combines practical good sense with idealism and faith 
in a forceful expression of what are really the beliefs that we in 
America live by; and in so doing he commands a genuine elo- 
quence. One must believe in something; somehow one must 
manage to be more or less optimistic—such, at least, is the pre- 
vailing tone of American life and thought. The point is, to put 
it bluntly, that we must manage to be optimistic without being 
fools or merely “‘boosters”. Now if we can not content our- 
selves with being wholly skeptical, if we continue to reject philos- 
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ophies of pessimism and resignation to the inevitable, there are 
no ideas more heartening and at the same time less tinctured with 
the mere folly of “idealism” than some of those expressed by 
President Coolidge. “They little understand what men have 
done, or what they are, who expect they can long be content with 
the husks of existence.”’ Material prosperity and pleasure are in- 
variably felt in the long run to be unsatisfying—a truth to which 
men always eventually return. There is then no room for pessi- 
mism nor cynicism. ‘The American nation is essentially sound in 
character. “Imperfections there are, violations of law there are, 
but public requirements were never so high in the intercourse of 
society, in the conduct of commerce, in the observance of the law, 
and in the faithful discharge of public office, as at the present 
time.” This sort of faith in human nature is evidently quite a 
different thing from that “‘ mystical” belief in the power of democ- 
racy which has been subjected, of late years, to a somewhat de- 
structive analysis. Yet so strongly does the President believe 
in the practical righteousness of democracy that, in harmony 
with some of the best constructive thinking on the relations of 
capital and labor, he would extend the principle to industrial 
relations. 

On the whole, there is no one thought which he emphasizes 
more often than the value of education—and more particularly 
the higher education. But just as primary education must fail 
unless supported by higher education, so the higher education 
itself must fail of its true effect if deprived of the support of reli- 
gion and morality. ‘Without the presence of a great directing 
moral force, intelligence either will not be developed, or, if it be 
developed, will prove self-destructive.” Here, indeed, is the 
lesson of recent history simply and convincingly stated; and 
it is doubtful that any one can profitably carry the analysis 
of the question further. We must preserve what President 
Coolidge calls in a memorable phrase “‘that deep and abiding 
wisdom which supports society ”—a wisdom at once spiritual and 
intellectual. 

Fully recognizing the impotence of either education or law in 
themselves to bring men to perfection, the President declares that 
we need moral power more than we need intellectual power, and 
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he points out that while “‘the limit of what can be done by law is 
soon reached, the limit of what can be done by an aroused and 
vigorous citizenship has never been exhausted.” 

Turning from philosophy to social science, one finds Professor 
Haynes in his book upon social politics taking a rather encourag- 
ing view of the various movements which have from time to time 
disturbed the course of our national progress. Some of these, 
like the theories of the Utopian Socialists and the doctrines of 
Henry George, seem to have died down without producing per- 
manent results. Others, like the growth of labor unions, and 
more recently of the I. W. W., now appear influential, not to say 
menacing. All, however, have had some effect in producing 
social legislation or a more liberal attitude toward social questions 
—a general tendency which the author appears to approve. The 
minor parties “have been a means of agitation and education ””—a 
truth especially applicable to the Prohibition Party, though true 
of other “third parties” as well. All labor parties in the United 
States have failed. ‘‘ Yet in spite of their immediate and appar- 
ent failures, they forced their measures upon public attention, and 
the specific abuses of which they complained were eventually re- 
moved.” Even the I. W. W. has performed, in the words of John 
Graham Brooks, “the service of an awakener”. The new indus- 
trial unionism is less radical than it appears, and is to some extent 
constructive. The Non-Partisan League, whatever its final in- 
fluence may prove to be, has emphasized the value of leadership. 
In conclusion, Professor Haynes declares that the Progressive 
Party and movement to a considerable extent, though indirectly, 
accomplished their aims, and he looks forward to a continued de- 
velopment of our polities along social lines. “The work of the 
Agricultural Bloc in Congress,” he somewhat surprisingly adds, 
“indicates that progress is still going on.” 

It is common sense to judge of movements by their results, 
and it is reasonably idealistic to proceed upon the general 
assumption that the motives of men in general are good if rightly 
understood. 

A similar spirit appears in Professor Thompson’s volume on 
Federal Centralization. Congress has frequently assumed control 
of various matters indirectly, through some application of the 
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police power or through taxation. Nevertheless, the Federal 
Government has not exceeded its constitutional grant of powers, 
but in all probability could lawfully go further than it has gone in 
the past. The more important question, however, is not how far 
the Government may lawfully go in the direction of further cen- 
tralization, but rather how far it may wisely go. On the whole, 
Professor Thompson is of the opinion that State regulation, where- 
ever it is applicable, is preferable to Federal regulation. ‘“‘The 
Eighteenth Amendment is proving that the addition of amend- 
ments which have a bearing upon human conduct has its disadvan- 
tages as well as its advantages.” The feasibility of prohibiting 
child labor by constitutional amendment is doubtful. Fed- 
eral control of education would probably be a mistake; if some of 
the States have failed to deal properly with a subject that consti- 
tutionally belongs to them, “the remedy is not Federal control, 
but better State control”. Transportation, on the other hand, 
seems to be best controlled by the Federal Government; and it is 
said that, in view of the danger of a general strike, Federal regula- 
tion may prove to be the only way of coping with the labor prob- 
lem. The chief emphasis of the book is upon the practical haz- 
ards of centralization, which the author has ably summarized. 
The view expressed by the author that the Constitution is rightly 
subject to a certain degree of modification, as opposed to the view 
that all broad interpretations have been perversions of its true 
intent, is surely liberal, while the objections to excessive centrali- 
zation are based upon common sense. 

Altogether, the books just passed in review are notably free 
from pettiness, from doctrinaire extravagances, or from useless 
controversy. They reflect a general attitude of mind that is 
somewhat idealistic or at least forward-looking, but at the same 
time conservative. 


CLARENCE H. GAINES. 





NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Tae CAMBRIDGE History OF British Foreren Poticy: 1783-1919. Edited 
by Sir A. W. Ward, Litt. D., F. B. A., and G. P. Gooch, M. A., Litt. D. Three 
volumes. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Our Foreien Arrairs. By Paul Scott Mowrer. New York: E. P. Dutton 


and Company. 
BritisH-AMERICAN Rextations. By J. D. Whelpley; with an Introduction 


by George Harvey. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
Tue Foreien Pouicres or Soviet Russia. By Alfred L. P. Dennis, Pro- 
fessor of History, Clark University. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


Pregnant with suggestion is the fact that the first two tests of 
human character of which history makes record involved the rela- 
tions of men with their fellows; forecasting ages in advance the 
impregnable dictum, No man liveth unto himself alone. The first 
man strove to throw upon his companion the blame for his own 
fault. The second man strove to conceal by falsehood the crime 
he had committed against his brother. A cynical philosopher, 
applying the valid law of analogy between individuals and nations, 
might point to these incidents as the origins and exemplars of in- 
ternational relations. That would be unjust, yet it would contain 
enough truth to deserve consideration. Qualify international rela- 
tions with “‘some”’, and it would stand, undeniable. Both Adam 
and Cain have had only too many disciples among the nations. 

Indeed, the exceptions to this rule are conspicuous because they 
are exceptions; in words as well as in acts. One of the most im- 
pressive characteristics of the Hebrew Scriptures is their imparti- 
ality. If they chastise the Gentiles with whips of thorns, they 
smite the Jews themselves with whips of scorpions. Hannibal is 
known to us solely through the reports and comments of his most 
implacable enemies; yet the impression of him thus given to us is 
one of seldom rivalled greatness. Nor can we forget that Homer, 
Greek though he was, portrayed Trojan heroes with lineaments of 
nobility. On the other hand the splendor of Firdusi is somewhat 
tarnished by his almost invariable inability to see any good in any 
of the sons of Tur. There is thus today no finer quality in any 
people, and none more auspicious of peace and friendship through- 
out the world, than capacity to perceive and to appraise justly the 
virtues of their neighbor peoples and to apply to their dealings 
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with them the Golden Rule—both in the positive version of Jesus 
and in the negative version of Confucius. And in the historian, 
no industry of research, no flowing charm of narrative, no graphic 
power of portraiture or scenic reproduction, no vivid and vital 
dramatization of the actions of the past, can supersede the judicial 
power of regarding both Trojan and Tyrian with impartial estimate. 

There is, then, especial cause for gratification in finding this 
quality pervading so important a work as The Cambridge History 
of British Foreign Policy, which not only is one of a great series of 
works bearing the imprint of that famous University, but also 
may well be regarded as—at least in our time—the definitive ex- 
position of its august theme. No nation in the world has in the 
last century and a third had more manifold foreign relationships, 
or any more influential upon the progress of the world, than has 
Great Britain; or yet any more profitable for study; and we should 
have to go very far afield to find any more copiously recorded, 
more keenly analyzed, or more sagaciously interpreted. 

We shall most readily appreciate the spirit in which the various 
contributors to these volumes have addressed themselves to their 
task by referring chiefly to passages dealing with those Anglo- 
American relationships with which we are most familiar and in 
which we are most interested. Here, for example, is the Master 
of Peterhouse condemning Grenville’s Stamp Act as “inopportune 
as it was offensive”; declaring—what should never be forgotten— 
that of Lord North’s purblind and disastrous policy “the primary 
inspiration was the will of the King”—a King who stubbornly 
clung to the last mouldy remnants of German autocracy, prerog- 
ative, privilege and what not;—and reminding us of what was 
really one of the salient features of the case, that many English- 
men “‘were haunted by the belief . . . that the defeat of the 
American Colonists would be followed by a subversion of the 
foundations of the British Constitution” All that might have 
been written by an American as well as by a British historian. 

Mr. Temperley’s treatment of the origin of the Monroe Doc- 
trine is equally judicious. Of course he dismisses the foolish 
fiction that Canning was the author of that proclamation, credit- 
ing him with nothing more than a desire and a suggestion to Rush 
that the United States should associate itself with Great Britain 
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in opposing the Areopagitic spirit of the Holy Alliance; and add- 
ing Canning’s own statement that in his conversations with Rush 
on the subject he was merely “sounding” him and his Govern- 
ment. Nor can we greatly quarrel with the estimate that it was 
not the Monroe Doctrine but Canning’s message to Polignac, 
some weeks earlier, that really averted armed intervention by the 
Holy Alliance in Central America; though perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that it was the Message plus the Doctrine. 
That, at any rate, was the view of the French, Austrian, Russian 
and Prussian Governments; and Canning himself, while he boasted 
that—not with the Monroe Doctrine, as many have vainly sup- 
posed, but with his own message to Polignac—he had “‘called the 
New World into being to redress the balance of the Old”, frankly 
admitted that the United States had “‘materially aided” him. 
There follows a particularly lucid and judicious exposition of 
Canning’s subsequent policy toward Latin America, which was 
largely inspired by a fear that the United States would form a 
Transatlantic League to prevent Europe from coéperating with 
America. To forestall any such thing he made haste to conclude 
treaties with some of the South American Republics and to rec- 
ognize their independence, thus immensely ingratiating Great 
Britain with them. It is quite true that “when Canning died, it 
was towards Great Britain and not to the United States that the 
Latin republics looked as a mighty, a distant, a disinterested, and a 
powerful protector,” and that “Canning continues to be regarded 
by South Americans as the only European statesman who laid down 
a permanent policy for the New World.” What Mr. Temperley 
omits—was it through excessive generosity toward us?—is to tell 
of the discredit and alienation which the United States was made 
to suffer in respect to Latin America through the indescribably 
stupid and stultifying course of our precious Congress toward the 
first Pan-American Conference at Panama. Our mixture of idi- 
ocy and brutality was commensurate with Canning’s shrewdness 
and enterprise; than which more could not be said for either! 
Professor Newton’s account of Anglo-American relations dur- 
ing our Civil War may be criticised by some for its strictures upon 
Seward’s course as erratic and even reckless; though it is probably 
no more severe upon him than, in the depths of his great mind and 
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heart, was Abraham Lincoln. There were in fact many incidents 
in those harassing and strenuous times which are not now pleas- 
ant for either Americans or Britons to remember. If Professor 
Newton condemns Seward, it is chiefly if not solely for those 
vagaries which tried the patience of the super-patient President 
and caused him more than once quietly but firmly to overrule his 
Secretary of State. On the other hand he pays an ample and 
ungrudging tribute to Seward for his extraordinarily capable 
extrication of both countries from the unhappy Trent complica- 
tions; and he does not hesitate to criticise Lord Russell for being 
wavering, hesitant, obtuse, meddlesome, and sundry other things 
most inappropriate and unfortunate in a Foreign Secretary in 
“times that try men’s souls”. ‘“‘The Government,” says Pro- 
fessor Newton, “had really placed itself in an impossible position” 
—in the Alabama case—‘‘by its weak reluctance to press upon 
Parliament an amendment of the imperfect Act, and Adams was 
not far from the truth when he wrote that the most extraordinary 
circumstance attending the history of the whole business was the 
timidity and vacillation of the officers of the Crown.” He re- 
calls, also, Russell’s private admission to Adams that the cases of 
the Alabama and Oreto were “‘a scandal and reproach to British 
laws;” and he regards with approval the “‘unmistakable frank- 
ness” of Adams’s famous message to Russell warning him that 
“it would be superfluous in me to point out to your lordship that 
this is war.” Our admiration of history thus written can be 
matched only by our wish that history might thus be conceived 
and understood by the people of the nations. 

Argument and exhortation for the fulfilment of that wish form 
the theme and the subject-matter of Mr. Mowrer’s volume on 
Our Foreign Relations, which is not a history but an analysis of 
present day conditions, after and because of the World War. 
The author is not so much a theorist as a pragmatist, aiming at 
the most direct and practical achievements. He frankly con- 
fesses that the aim of his book is not ultimate but immediate; a 
prompt settlement of pressing problems is more desirable than a 
more perfect settlement at some future date. 

But Mr. Mowrer is by no means a time-server, or even an Op- 
portunist. He is quite right in conceiving that since the World 
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War and because of it the international position of the United 
States has been fundamentally changed, and that it is a para- 
mount duty of this nation to recognize that fact and to adapt it- 
self to its transformed circumstances. This duty can be fulfilled 
only when American public opinion gives its alert and discriminat- 
ing attention to the issues involved; to which end three things are 
necessary, the author’s citation of which deserves to be written 
in letters of gold. The first is, that factionalism shall be elimi- 
nated from our consideration of foreign policy, so that national 
and international interests shall no longer be made the toy of 
party politics, at the behest either of party politicians or of “hy- 
phenated” groups of semi-aliens. The intensity of this need it 
would be impossible to exaggerate. Every reader of American 
history knows the extent to which, in the first dozen years of our 
Constitutional life, not only was our Government scandalized but 
the integrity of the Republic was gravely menaced by the moral 
treason of faction; and every observer of the signs of the times 
must realize that the same evil has been equally flagrant in the 
present generation. The second need is that of better informa- 
tion, in both quantity and quality, concerning other countries and 
their doings. And the third is an upright and enlightened lead- 
ership of public opinion in foreign affairs, which shall make suc- 
cessfully for consistency and continuity of policy. 

It is to the attainment of such an end that Mr. Mowrer ad- 
dresses himself in a volume of simple and direct appeal to the 
average citizen. The technicalities of law and the conventionali- 
ties of diplomacy, bewildering if not misleading to the lay mind, 
are eschewed in favor of speech “understanded of the people”; 
with a fine gift of being at once concise and lucid. It would be 
difficult to conceive a more convincing statement of the origin of 
our general foreign policy, or one in the same space more compre- 
hensive, than is given in a single paragraph of fourteen lines: 

Our first collective care had been to free ourselves from European sover- 
eignty; our second, to free ourselves from European alliances and diplomatic 
attachments—always dangerous for a young, weak State; our third was to 
seize, by one means or another, as much as possible of the North American 
continent, thereby eliminating to a certain extent the chances of complica- 
tions with Europe; our fourth care, finally, in the face of the apparent 
intention of the Holy Alliance to support Spain in an effort to quell the re- 
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volts in the latter’s American colonies, was boldly to proclaim the Monroe 
Doctrine, to the effect that we considered both American continents to be no 
longer subject to colonization by any European Power. 


That paragraph is an epitome of our foreign policies from 1776 
to 1823. It contains every essential element of an understanding 
not only of what our foreign policy is today but also of why 
it is what it is. There is a similarly admirable exposition of 
the “traditional policies” which have grown out of those fun- 
damental principles, leading to a discussion of the question 
whether our course hereafter shall be marked with codperation or 
isolation. This was doubtless inevitable. There is so much piffle 
and patter in these days about “isolation” that you cannot escape 
it. Yet while seriously discussing it, Mr. Mowrer himself presents 
the most convincing evidence that there never has been, is not, 
and doubtless never will or can be any such thing as “‘isolation”’. 
America has always been willing and ready to codperate with other 
nations for the common good of all, and never more so than today 
under the political direction of those who are with singular inepti- 
tude stigmatized as “isolationists”. The real question is not 
whether we shall codperate with the rest of the world, but whether 
we shall do so as a sovereign integer or as a mere vulgar fraction. 

Apparently of narrower scope, yet in fact world-embracing, is 
Mr. J. D. Whelpley’s British-American Relations. It concerns 
only two Powers, it is true. Yet—what Powers they are! 
What could not these two Powers do, acting in concert? Beyond 
question, they would be more formidable than any other two 
Powers in the world; and while they might not be able to conquer 
the rest of the world, they certainly could not be conquered by it. 

Let us not, however, incur deep condemnation from the Paci- 
fists by even a cursory and incidental consideration of the bellig- 
erent potency of British-American codperation, either aggressive 
or defensive, but rather its irenic and humanitarian value to the 
world. For it is chiefly to this engaging view of the case that Mr. 
Wheipley addresses himself. He regards the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and the United States of America as natural 
allies,—morally and intellectually, let us say, rather than politi- 
cally or martially,—and he believes that the future wellbeing of 
the world depends largely upon their hearty and practical codper- 
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ation. To the promotion of that belief and its adoption as a 
basis of consistent and continuing action, he addresses himself 
without a word of mere special pleading or of doctrinaire idealism, 
but with a simple statement of the facts of history and a logical 
and lucid analysis of existing conditions. 

Considering the extent and resources of these two Powers, it 
does not seem unreasonable or invidious to say, as Mr. Whelpley 
does, that “the beginning and the foundation of any move for 
peace or reconstruction must be an agreement among the English- 
speaking peoples, and no League will ever be formed with a chance 
of accomplishing its object until an agreement such as suggested 
has been accomplished.” Of course such codperation does not 
necessarily imply an alliance or a league. Yet even if the latter 
were formed, its influence should be wholly beneficent and void of 
offence to other countries. The notion that it would force a mili- 
tary combination of Europe against it may be dismissed. Such 
combinations almost invariably arise from fear of aggression. 
But a British-American League would give no cause for such fear, 
and there would therefore be no reason for a combination against 
it, while there might well be a strong inclination on the part of 
others to adhere to it. 

Whether it be merely codperation, such as has more than once 
already been exercised, developed into a consistent and perma- 
nent policy, through the uncovenanted volition of the two Pow- 
ers; or a more tangibly expressed entente, such as notably has 
served great international purposes in our own time; or yet an 
actual league—there can be little doubt that Mr. Whelpley is 
right in his conclusion that it is the logical destiny of the British 
Empire and the United States to draw ever closer togetherin the 
discharge of their international activities and responsibilities. 
To paraphrase an epigram of Voltaire, if that were not their des- 
tiny, it would be necessary to make it their destiny. 

The writings of Professor Dennis are so familiar—and so felici- 
tously familiar—to readers of THe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
that the mention of his volume on The Foreign Policies of Soviet 
Russia affords them ample assurance of a work of irreproachable 
sincerity and clarity, and possessing an unsurpassed—upon its 
special subject unrivalled—opulence of detailed and authentic 
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information. The Bolshevist Government may have been con- 
ceived in iniquity and born in sin,—witness its forcible suppres- 
sion of the Constituent Assembly of the Russian People, and the 
treason of Brest Litovsk,—and may be as truly as that of Bomba 
what Gladstone described as “negation of God”. Nevertheless 
it has maintained itself for several years, has won the official rec- 
ognition of a number of other Governments, and has either openly 
or furtively established some sort of relations with most of the 
important countries of the world. There is, moreover, a thus far 
irrepressible clamor from not a few in this country for recognition 
of it as a legal fait accompli if not, indeed, a holy example worthy 
of all acceptance. It is of great value, therefore, to have this 
encyclopeedic record and analysis of the external doings of that 
Government with all the nations with which it has come into con- 
tact, presented by an authority whom we may confidently regard 
as unsurpassed in knowledge of the facts, in the impartial sincer- 
ity with which he presents them, or in the judicious spirit in which 
he analyzes them and draws conclusions from them. 

There could scarcely be a greater contrast than that between 
the foreign relations of Soviet Russia as set forth by Dr. Dennis 
and those of America and Great Britain, as portrayed in the other 
volumes we have been considering. But the contrast is sugges- 
tive and most profitable for contemplation; not in a Pharisaical 
spirit but rather for warning against it and avoidance thereof. 
It was nearly a century ago that Sydney Smith incredulously 
inquired “Who reads an American book?” It was nearly half a 
century ago that Stanley Matthews contemptuously demanded 
**What do we care for Abroad?” But all the world reads Ameri- 
can books, and all America cares very much for “Abroad”— 
whether all Americans confess it or not. And the supreme lesson 
of all the masterful works—and they are all masterful works— 
which we have been reviewing is that the world’s best road toward 
that peace which all profess to desire lies through each nation 
reading the books of every other nation—to the extent of becom- 
ing truly informed of its character, conduct and spirit—and 
through each caring for every other—to the extent of applying to 
their mutual relations the principle of the Golden Rule. 

Wiis FLetcHer JOHNSON. 
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FOUR EVANGELISTS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Tue Hoty Spirit anp THE CuurcH. By Charles Gore,D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Waat Is Mopernism? By Leighton Parks, D. D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Lerrers AND Reuicion. By John Jay Chapman. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE State. ByS. ParkesCadman, LL.D.,D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


A mere glance at the titles of these books is enough to show at 
least this—that in an age of overwhelming materialism, the un- 
seen cannot be set aside. Not only does it claim the mind of the 
multitude who listen in to sermons and applaud the Ave Maria of 
Gounod at the picture theatre, during Easter Week, but it grips 
the best minds in that multitude. You may or may not accept 
the formidable, if reasonably expressed, ecclesiasticism of Bishop 
Gore. You may or may not be satisfied with the subtle simplic- 
+ ities of a Modernist like Dr. Leighton Parks. You may or may 
not find an answer to all things in the polished and classic medita- 
tions and moralities of John Jay Chapman. And you may or 
may not surrender your theological particularism to the thun- 
drous artillery of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. But in all these men, 
you discern an intellect, a sincerity, a courtesy of manner, a rec- 
ognition of the good that is in the worst of us, which contrasts 
pleasantly with the sharp asperities of sectarian argument, as too 
often it is heard in the market place. A mood so courteous is of 
Christ. It means that faith is to be revived by persuasion, not 
by persecution. And it means also that the revival is of faith, not 
of doubt. None of our four twentieth century evangelists is 
drifting towards a mere negation. All of them are seeking to set 
out a definite and a positive conception of God. 

So ends the myth that it is to the stupid only, to the ignorant, 
to the superstitious and the senile, that the Unseen Mystery ap- 
peals. The facts are the precise contrary of this. If our neo- 
evangelists are to be criticised, it is not because their brows are 
too low but because their brows are too high. They are writing 
for the intellectuals who are weighed, not counted, and whether 
the common people will hear them so gladly is a matter of specu- 
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lation. The educated are now a considerable and growing public, 
but there is still to be solved the problem how to bring such dis- 
cussions as these within the intellectual ambit of a community 
which rewards the perpetuator of a popular “funny” with an 
income of $200,000 a year. What would be the response if, at a 
game of baseball, one were to chat with a neighbor about what 
Dr. Leighton Parks calls a Modernism that “is more interested in 
psychology than in metaphysics”? Or about what Dr. Gore 
describes as “‘the test of rational coherence”? Or about the Odes 
of Horace, offered as human nature’s daily food by the ever joyful 
and hopeful John Jay Chapman? Or about “the collapse of 
medieval imperialism”, analyzed by Dr. Cadman? Yet in 
every seat, even among the bleachers, sits one whose soul is to be 
born, let us hope, to a fuller and more abundant life. As Dr. 
Cadman knows, the task today is not alone to study religion but 
to utter it over the radio. 
With a scholarly and lucid ease, Dr. Leighton Parks reminds us 
that it was the preaching of original sin by Jonathan Edwards 
against which, one hundred years ago, the Unitarians of New 
England entered their protest. And this doctrine, says he, “‘has 
been abandoned”. I am tempted to ask by whom has the doc- 
trine of original sin been abandoned? Not, I think, by those who 
hang from straps in subways and derive their mysticism from 
movies. They, at least, are convinced by experience that sin is 
original. And not by the penologist who examines a prisoner’s 
record, as the Scripture says, unto the third and fourth generation. 
He also is convinced that sin is hereditary, which means original 
at birth. And not by the physicist in his biological laboratory, 
who has out-Calvined Calvin by discovering that every electron 
in our anatomy is predestined to good or evil. Original sin which 
was once a dogma is now a commonplace everywhere, except, ap- 
parently, in the Modernist pulpit, where it is held to be impolite. 
And what is really troubling people is not the truth or half truth of 
original sin but the question whether, as a disease, original sin can 
be cured. Is it possible to reclaim the bobbed-haired bandit? 
Can the drug-addict be reclaimed? Can divorce be abated? 
Can graft be suppressed? Can hatred be cured? Can war be 
prevented? This is the reason why, with Modernism abandon- 
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ing original sin, “Billy” Sunday still fills his tabernacle. His 
remedy may be condemned as emotion. But in diagnosis, he is a 
realist. He faces the modern Pollyanna who says we are born 
good with the actuality of Ibsen who said the opposite. He does 
not prophesy smooth things to rough-necks, but starts with a 
fact, an ugly fact, which everyone of his hearers can verify for 
himself. As long as the Fundamentalists are fearless over the 
fundamental of sin, they will hold the common people who are 
conscious of sin. And democracy will be theologically conserva- 
tive. John Wesley will count for more than Kant and William 
Booth will count for more than Darwin. Dr. Leighton Parks 
defines Modernism as “an attempt to ‘justify the ways of God to 
man’, that is, to man in the twentieth century.” And he would 
“bring the tradition of Christian belief and practice into close 
relation with the intellectual habits and social aspirations of our 
time”. To the man in the street, that is mere flattery. About 
the intellectual habits and social aspirations of his time, he has no 
illusions. And his complaint of the Church is that there has been 
far too close a relation between Christianity and these “‘intellec- 
tual habits and social aspirations”. If Christian belief and prac- 
tice is not something different from and better than his daily 
environment, he simply talks of it as Winston Churchill wrote in 
his novel, The Inside of the Cup, or as Upton Sinclair is apt to 
write of all our ordered institutions. It is not the ways of God 
that need to be justified to man but the ways of man that need to 
be justified to God. 

If the Modernist position be as stated by Dr. Leighton Parks, 
we must take it that, as historical events, the Virgin Birth of Our 
Lord and the Resurrection of His physical body have become 
matters, not of denial precisely nor even of doubt, but of a care- 
fully and reverently considered indifference. As the Society of 
Friends has substituted a spiritual and even a silent worship for 
the symbols of Baptism and the Eucharist, thus retaining as they 
hold the inward significance of these things, so does the Modernist 
take a miracle like the raising of the widow’s son at Nain and, as 
it were, omit “the historicity”, retaining the narrative for il- 
lustration, much as one might derive a lesson in ethics or in con- 
solation from the story of the grass-widowed Penelope. About 
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this view of miracles, it would be out of place for me here to argue. 
There are, and presumably there will be, for many a long year to 
come, multitudes of men and women who will take the Modern- 
ist view of miracles. The question here is whether such a view 
can be reconciled with the creeds, the articles and the liturgy of 
the Episcopal Church. In that great Communion, as in some 
others, the formularies, to which subscription is required, are 
there. To eliminate those formularies or even to amend them is, 
to say the least, a task of immense difficulty. To what extent, 
then, may a man recite a creed, not in the accepted sense of its 
clauses, but with mental reservations? How important and de- 
sirable to King Henry IV, the Huguenot, must the city of Paris 
become before Paris is worth a Mass? George Fox gave one an- 
swer—In a steeple house, as he called a church, he would not bare 
his head, and a King must be content with “thee” and “thou”. 
And the highest legal authorities in Great Britain have also taken 
the view that, in a religious creed as in a secular contract, a man’s 
yea must be yea; and his nay nay. When the United Presbyte- 
rian and Free Churches of Scotland joined hands and formed the 
United Free Church in that country, a minority in the Free 
Church were sufficiently Scottish to discover a difference of doc- 
trine which in their judgment warranted a dissent from the union. 
The “Wee Frees” were few and persistent. But it was held that 
to them belonged the entire property of the Free Church. It is 
true that Parliament, under an unwritten Constitution, was able 
to modify so inconvenient a decision, but about the decision it- 
self, there wasnodoubt. The miracles, including the Virgin Birth 
and Resurrection, are not opinions or dogmas. They are events. 
Either they occurred or they did not occur. You may accept the 
evidence. You may reject the evidence. Or you may say that 
the evidence is inconclusive. But you cannot say that youaccept 
the evidence in a spiritual sense and reject it in a physical sense. 
Either Our Lord was born as described in Luke or He was born of 
an earthly father. And if his Body did not rise from the dead, it 
decayed to the dust. 
According to Dr. Gore: If his (the minister’s) thought leads him 
plainly and finally outside the Christian Creed, of course he must 
cease to hold the office of a Church teacher. Freedom for think- 
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ing has no connection with freedom to violate one’s engagements. 
This means that, in considering questions of faith, the clergy- 
man must be prepared, if need be, to abandon his sacred profes- 
sion. It is a severe penalty to exact for fidelity to truth. A 
Church is more than its creeds. It is the life within it. It is 
service. Itisfriendship. It is beauty. And to say that a man 
must abandon his church if he abandons certain of her formulas, 
is a hard saying. And because he has been subject to these for- 
mulas, Dr. Gore himself has been accused of having his “‘ reason in 
fetters”. While he has maintained that “the test of the truth of 
the tradition is that it can bear the whole light”’, yet his critics 
have urged that, to Dr. Gore, the tradition is a foregone conclu- 
sion. Like the course of true love, the defence of the faith may 
not always run smooth, but we may be assured of a happy ending 
to it. “‘The Church”, he says “must sanction free inquiry”, 
since “‘if such freedom is refused inside the Church, it will assert 
itself outside; and that way lies revolution or schism”. But he 
also advocates “praying earnestly that their (the clergy’s) faith 
fail not’’. 

In his attitude, there is thus a paradox. He is a High Church- 
man who wishes also to be Broad, and a Broad Churchman who 
wishes also to be High. On the one hand, he repudiates with 
emphasis the infallibility of the Pope and the verbal inspiration 
of the Bible which is declared with equal insistence by Funda- 
mentalists at Rome and Fundamentalists at Pittsburg. But on 
the other hand, he pronounces for affirmations as startling as any 
that have ever been based upon the most literal interpretation of 
the Scriptures or upon the most exalted claim of authority by the 
Vatican. Through the processes of pure reason, Dr. Gore is thus 
endeavoring to arrive at the creed—indeed, at the sacerdotal con- 
ception of the creed—which has been offered hitherto as a super- 
natural revelation from God Himself. By argument, he would 
demonstrate that which, hitherto, has never been demonstrated 
by argument. He will have nothing of the theory, advanced by 
St. Ignatius Loyola, that a man must believe black to be white if 
the Church says so. But he wishes, none the less, that, when the 
Church has said that black is white, we shall, independently of 
the Church, ourselves arrive at an identical conclusion. 
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Dr. Gore writes of the Holy Spirit. He quotes with approval 
the complaint of Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical Divinum illud 
munus, delivered in 1897, in which the Supreme Pontiff deplores 
the prevailing ignorance of the “great and fruitful mysteries” 
which surround the Third Person of the Trinity. One cannot 
imagine a more vital topic. If the fruits of the Spirit are, as St. 
Paul told the Galatians, “love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance’”’, here is a branch of 
theology which concerns every home, every place of business, 
every heart, every life. To possess a gift so rare as this, 
should be the sole aim of every sensible person. And to reveal 
the secret of such possession is, indeed, the loftiest privilege of the 
qualified apostle of Christ. 

Now, Dr. Gore is not writing in the third or the fourth or the 
fifth century. He is writing in the twentieth century. And it is 
certainly remarkable that, in a comprehensive summary of the 
case in favor of an indwelling Holy Spirit, we should find abun- 
dant references to Plotinus, to Plutarch and to Pelagius, and no 
reference whatever to men of our own era whose lives, whose 
words, whose characters, have been for millions, and will ever be, a 
final and unanswerable argument for the spiritual powers as- 
serted. I will take the names of five modern saints—first, John 
Wesley; second, George Fox; third, Elizabeth Fry; fourth, 
Dwight L. Moody; and fifth, General William Booth. Had 
any one of those five belonged to the Church of Rome, the halo 
would have been a certainty. If these people had not the Holy 
Spirit, no one anywhere has ever had the Holy Spirit. If an 
argument for the Holy Spirit be needed, such people are the only 
argument to which the man in the street will listen. And yet, for 
some reason, Dr. Gore is compelled, in a book of apologetics in- 
tended to convince a man like myself, who mixes freely with peo- 
ple of every and of no faith, to close his. mind to the entire witness 
of those who have been, perhaps, the outstanding figures in more 
recent unfolding of the faith. 

What is the reason? Dr. Gore leaves us in no doubt of it. 
While dissociating himself from a belief in the literal inspiration 
of the Bible, he is more literal than literalists themselves when he 
finds the text he wants. He takes the text, “Repent ye and be 
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baptized everyone of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto the 
remission of your sins; and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost;” and on this passage, he bases the flat and final statement, 
“To the reception of the Spirit there is no gate but baptism in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.” And by that assertion stands or falls 
Bishop Gore’s presentation of Christianity to a world that in- 
cludes, say, the British Labour Party. 

It was, I think, Macaulay who, in his early Victorian manner, 
said that the man who can believe in transubstantiation, will be- 
lieve anything. To me, I must confess, the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation is not only possible but probable by comparison with 
Dr. Gore’s thesis. For what does it mean? A peon in Mexico 
has been baptized as a baby. He may be a thief, a vicious and 
an ignorant husband, a cruel and negligent father. But he has 
received what Dr. Gore calls the “objective” gift of the Holy 
Spirit. Elizabeth Fry was not, it is believed, baptized, and she, 
therefore, could not have had the Holy Spirit as an “objective” 
gift. For her, there was “no gate” to the Indwelling Presence of 
her God. One can understand, then, why Dr. Gore is perforce 
compelled to be so reticent over the evidences of Christianity sug- 
gested by a life like Elizabeth Fry’s. Her every virtue is to him a 
profound theological embarrassment. Her every prayer must be 
somehow explained or explained away. The fact that John 
Wesley was converted, according to his own account, not at the 
font, but in a room on Aldersgate, and there, when reading Lu- 
ther, received the Holy Spirit, tells not for Christianity as here 
presented, but against it. John Wesley ought not to have been 
discussing Luther in that room on Aldersgate Street. And his 
reception of the Holy Spirit, in so irregular a fashion, was wholly 
contrary to the opinions of the ecclesiastics who met at Councils 
like Chalcedon and Nicea. 

It is not for me to suggest that Dr. Gore is right or that he is 
wrong. It would be an impertience so to do. As a statement 
of the High Church position, for High Churchmen who already 
accept that position, Dr. Gore’s book is, at once, authoritative 
and valuable, if at times Rabbinical in its dialectics. But, for any- 
one uncommitted to that group in the Anglican Communion, it 
will increase rather than diminish the perplexities of the moment. 
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For while Dr. Gore may be able to maintain silence over the 
Protestant Churches other than his own, there is one Church 
about which he cannot be silent; and that is the Church of Rome. 
According to the High Anglican theory, the Eastern Churches, 
the Roman Church and the English Church, whatever may be 
their other differences, are at least alike in this—that they offer a 
valid sacrament and maintain valid orders of clergy. But the 
Roman Church, while admitting the validity of the Eastern or 
Orthodox orders and sacraments, denies the validity of the orders 
and sacraments of the Anglicans. In other words, while, to 
Rome, the Russian Church is merely in schism, the Anglican 
Church is in heresy. And to the Pope, Dr. Gore is a layman who 
presumptuously assumes a sacred office. From Rome, therefore, 
Dr. Gore is offered precisely the same medicine that he has him- 
self offered to Methodists and Baptists and Plymouth Brethren. 
As he has judged others, so is he judged himself. And, to be 
frank, he does not like it. He calls the Roman Church—every 
one of whose children has been baptized, according to Dr. Gore, 
into the Holy Spirit of truth—he calls her “the great misleader of 
Europe”. His quarrel with the Roman Church is that “the 
Roman Church claims to be the whole Church”’, whereas “it is 
not the whole”. That is precisely the quarrel between every 
other English Church and that English Church to which Dr. Gore 
belongs. The Anglican Church, as led by the party within it of 
which Dr. Gore is so distinguished a spokesman, claims to be the 
whole Church in England, but—in Dr. Gore’s excellent phrase— 
“is not the whole”. No Nonconformist objects to Dr. Gore find- 
ing Christ and the Spirit in the Sacraments. According to our 
faith is it unto us. But every Nonconformist must and does 
object to Dr. Gore denying Christ and the Spirit to those who find 
them outside the Sacraments. It is not intolerance, though easily 
it may become this. It is blindness to facts. 

At the moment, all the evidences point to a wave of Catholic 
sentiment, sweeping over western Europe. The so called Non- 
conformist churches of Britain are passing through a period of 
depression and are even talking things over with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at Lambeth Palace. The Anglican Church itself 
has gone on from strength to strength and has been talking things 
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over with Cardinal Mercier at Malines. And never in her history 
has the Church of Rome made so spectacular an appeal to the 
nations as she is making today. On Fifth Avenue, Dr. Fosdick 
may be dubious over the Virgin Birth, but in the Vatican Library, 
scholarship is proving that the earthly body of the Virgin Mary 
ascended into heaven. Any hope, then, that mankind as a whole 
will become Modernist, had best be abandoned. 

Over this whole field of action and reaction, the industrious and 
equitable mind of Dr. Cadman has ranged with fruitful results. 
He has written, as he always writes, a good book. It is not his 
fault, but the fault of all of us who clamor for his services, that a 
book, so good, should not have been a classic for all time. For 
Dr. Cadman has that largeness of vision which, in Dr. Gore, has 
been obscured by ecclesiastical restrictions. It would be, of 
course, impossible to summarize these lectures. But, as I take it, 
Dr. Cadman has been desirous of proving three general proposi- 
tions—first, that society needs the influence of one Holy and un- 
divided Church; secondly, that the Reformation, by splittingthe 
Church, weakened this influence; and thirdly, that in order to 
restore the influence of the Church, there should be everywhere a 
healing of the wounds in Christ’s Body. Dr. Cadman is there- 
fore a Catholic. Indeed, I would go so far as to say that he is not, 
save by tradition, a Protestant. But he is an inclusive Catholic, 
and this makes all the difference. He would agree with Dr. Gore 
that “‘ecclesiastical’ ought to mean ‘brotherly’”, but he would 
add that “brotherly” ought to mean Baptists. He sees, as we 
must all see, that the quarrels between the various Protestant 
Churches, and between all the Protestant Churches together and 
Rome, have long ceased to be based upon realities, whether past, 
present or future. And he seeks, therefore, to be fair in his his- 
toric approach to the middle ages. That he has been profoundly 
influenced by Newman, on whom he has written a brilliant mono- 
graph, is obvious. Yet his is no merely technical advocacy of 
reunion. Into abstrusities of apostolic succession, he enters 
only in so far as his main theme requires. What is that theme? 
It is something more than a mere conformity to one restored 
Catholic Church. It is rather a League of Churches, promoting a 
League of Nations. 
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In Dr. Cadman, therefore, we have a leader of a somewhat un- 
usual type. You cannot call him, like Dr. Leighton Parks, a 
Modernist; yet he is not, like Dr. Gore, a Traditionalist. He is a 
Churchman, a strong Churchman, a Catholic Churchman, but 
there is not yet any Church so strong, so Catholic, that it satisfies 
him. He sees no reason why he should not accept the Pope, 
and Dr. Gore, and “Billy” Sunday, as all, equally, the disciples 
of Christ and members of His Body, the Church; not one more a 
Christian than either of the others. As one reads his analysis of 
the relations between the Church and the State, one realizes that 
his is an unusual degree of detachment from the particular tenets 
of any Communion. Of Churches, as of mankind, he tempts one 
to suggest that all have sinned and come short of the glory of God. 
The Church of the future may be envisaged, perhaps, as a Com- 
monwealth of many Churches, varied as the monarchies, the 
republics, the provinces which are gathered within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, aiming not at uniformity or cen- 
tralized authority but at a peace interpreted in coéperation, 
preserving many customs and cherishing many memories of their 
own but also serving the common purposes of all mankind. 
That, one assumes, is the goal towards which, according to Dr. 
Cadman, the ecclesiastical statesman should lead the way. 

And, for the individual, in the meantime, it may be said, per- 
haps, that, if he be within the presence of the Christ, any Church 
must be the true Church. Just as you cannot “place” Dr. Cad- 
man, so you cannot place John Jay Chapman. “Consider the 
conduct of Christ,” so he writes, “and how he committed His 
wisdom to the winds.” It is to the winds that John Jay Chap- 
man commits his wisdom. “It is true,” he says, “that we have 
today church-unity movements, and men getting up early in the 
morning and crying ‘The herring are in the harbor! Out with 
your nets!’ But who knows whether the present diversity of 
creeds be not a condition that favors faith? The power of faith 
flashes not through conclaves and convocations, but from man to 
man. It must be that diversity is good; for we are surrounded by 
the fires of new faith on every side.” The skeptics, he says, are 
never skeptical enough, for it is only from a man of straw that 
they strip the rags. “They are forever killing the dead.” In 
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Mr. Chapman we have the individual, as distinct from the social 
and ecclesiastical, quest for God. “The fish,” he says, “doubts 
the existence of sea water until he is caught. So we of God. 
How terrible is our first experience of pleurisy!”” How that works 
out in theology, I don’t know, but it is literature and even poetry. 
And after reading John Jay Chapman, I seem to see the Churches 
fading into a dim distance, and the creeds sounding as a faint 
echo, for there is in the room the whisper of a still small voice. 
Mr. Chapman pleads for what the Quakers cherish as “‘the inner 
Light”. It may be that amid the creeds and organizations and 
clatter of bricks and mortar, we may witness a return to that 
authentic note of a true faith which is the easiest to forget— 
namely, simplicity. 
Paiure WHITWELL WILSON. 





THE POET IN TIME AND SPACE 


Byron in EnGitanD. By Samuel C. Chew. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

SHELLEY AND THE Unromantics. By Olwen Ward Campbell. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue Lire anp Lerrers or Emity Dickinson. By Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

In one respect, Professor Chew’s Byron In England places the 
candid reviewer in the predicament of Henry Adams and his 
first Harvard class in history, when they met for mutual criticism 
after following up their several lines of research in the Dark Ages: 
each had become a specialist in his field, on which, consequently, 
the opinion of none of the rest was worth having. 

In so far as this work professes to present, with reasonable ex- 
haustiveness, the material of Byron criticism in England, its 
author, who has contributed for years past monographs and arti- 
cles on the subject, must remain its sole definitive judge; and no 
one perusing the more than half a hundred pages of the admirable 
bibliography of Byroniana with which the volume concludes will 
fail to recognize the modesty of the claim made for it by its com- 
piler that his list is “far fuller than any other extant”. On the 
side of pure research, this bibliography is the crown of the book; 
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it supplies the clue to a mass of material, the mining of which 
implies an energy and industry for which the grateful reader finds 
Swinburnian epithets slipping into his mind. That none will fail 
to give to this bibliography far more than the glance which Pro- 
fessor Chew bespeaks for it is assured by the treatment of the sub- 
ject from the first to the last page of the book. 

For this is neither more nor less than a gallant attempt to present 
to the public the gist of whatever has been written about Byron in 
his native country, not excluding what the author in his preface 
happily characterizes as “‘the litter of paper and odds and ends” 
left behind by “the pageant of his bleeding heart” which Byron 
bore across Europe; and further to “make apparent 
the changes in current thought” that are implied i in “‘the fuctua- 
tions of the poet’s renown”. The attempt in the first instance is 
as successful as it is gallant, thanks to the power of discrimination 
in the disposition of materials and emphasis, including the use of 
the footnote. In a work of this kind such use becomes an art, one 
that has been mastered by the author, who has exploited to the 
full this means of underpinning his fabric and of preserving some 
gems of criticism for which the text provided insufficient setting. 
The reader who skips a footnote will do so at his peril! Undoubt- 
edly the method which one school of literary criticism has bor- 
rowed from science, of finding a place for everything no matter 
how mean or trivial, under the critical lens, expands the book by 
some profitless pages devoted to the analysis of some dead eph- 
emera of the stage or the press; pages which raise the question 
whether there is not something wrong in a method which puts any 
moiety of such fine energy at the mercy of every fool who breaks 
into print, and which persists in bringing back to the threshold of 
consciousness the moods and accidents of a period which sanity 
drops into oblivion in the experience of the healthy individual. 
But the tedium incident upon the accounting for the mere “lit- 

ter” of Byroniana never fails to be mitigated by the happy mood 
of the author, whose gallant temper is never more contagious than 
when it lifts you over these impedimenta with a gay word of dis- 
missal, and turns to the record of those whose criticism belongs to 
the adventures of a soul among masterpieces. 

It is in his treatment of this part of his material from first to 
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last of the work, that Professor Chew’s rare qualifications as a 
critic are fully proven. His sense of proportion is equal to exor- 
cising the horrid spectre of boredom that in any less skillful hands 
invariably attends the necessary evil of paraphrase: he sacrifices 
nothing essential in his report of the soliloquies, uttered either in 
verse or in prose by English poets on the subject of Byron; and 
often he deftly arranges them so as to form a significant dialogue 
on their fascinating theme. Throughout he keeps his delicate 
perception, and shares with his readers a sense of joyous expect- 
ancy as he leads them to this rich feast of the judgments of nota- 
ble minds. In these pages any cultivated reader will find pro- 
tracted delight in dwelling on the vistas of moral and intellectual 
and esthetic values opened up by a single pregnant sentence, 
vistas opening about the speaker, or about the subject of his dis- 
course. We know every time we come into the company of 
Poetry; we feel the Presence; even though the gathering may be 
at times promiscuous it veils but does not destroy her identity. 
But over and beyond its actual material contribution, the 
treatment of the whole subject renders this volume provocative 
of many thoughts, and in this sense gives it a real creative value. 
The very title Byron In England—does it not awaken a whole 
train of subtle echoes, deep reverberations, involving the two 
complex, contradictory personalities, national and individual, 
that it evokes? ‘“‘To England,” says Professor Chew, “—and 
rightly—he does not seem to belong so much as to Europe.” 
This chimes with the view of Morley, who considered Byron an 
extraordinary phenomenon in England, and accounted thereby 
for the lack of his subsequent influence on the ideals of his coun- 
trymen. But there is another explanation. Pace Morley, ex- 
cept in England, a Byron is unthinkable; and if he seems to belong 
to Europe, it is because to England, owing to his purely represent- 
ative character, he was, ideally, unnecessary. His poetry sums 
up everything that England was and had been, and was prophetic 
of nothing. This explains his immense vogue, and his utter lack 
of influence. He was all too representative. He is the sum of 
English contemporary life, set to poetry. What those who rank 
him high are fond of calling his “sweep” is characteristically 
English in scope. Scenically, his poems reflect the traditional 
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Grand Tour of the English nobleman, as his devotion to ancient 
Athens reflects—in a style they could freely and fully understand 
—the education of English public schools and English universi- 
ties. These teach no Weltgeschichte, leaving it to be learned by 
English experience, which teaches it as does no other people’s: 
instead, they teach the history of Rome and Athens, and Byron 
at Missolonghi is the result—as is Shelley’s sea-stained Sopho- 
cles. 

Much of the comment with which Professor Chew has to deal 
—and nowhere does his balanced and delicate judgment show to 
better advantage—has, perforce, little to do with poetry. And 
here again, how typically, how exclusively English, is the attitude 
of one and all; first of Byron himself toward himself, and of all his 
commentators whose theme is not the poet, but the man. All of 
them remain, from first to last, of an orthodoxy which is, in the 
finest of them, thoroughly English in character, while there is 
something ignoble in the gusto with which the theme of the un- 
happy private life of the man is bandied about, and emerges to 
cross again and again the path of poetic appreciation. The very 
fact of the ultimate issue of all this gossip in suggesting a mysteri- 
ous iniquity in connection with Byron points to the prurient reac- 
tion of a nation that “has entered the prison of puritanism and had 
the key turned upon its spirit for two hundred years. i 

To turn from Byron In England to Olwen Ward Campbell’ . 
Shelley and the Unromantics is to remain in the same period, but 
not in the same world. The atmosphere has changed. In the 
first, the canon of disinterested literary criticism presides and 
gives the tone, even to the author’s allegiance to the central fig- 
ure; in the second, it is an avowed disciple of Shelley the spiritual 
leader who seeks to disengage the personality and message of the 
poet from the mass of erroneous report and erroneous reading 
that, in her belief, disguise their truth and thwart their influence. 
This does not mean that this volume, either in content or style, 
belongs to the rather dreary province of social ethics. On the 
contrary. It portrays vigorously and vividly the throbbing 
human interests of a group that, probably more than any other 
before or since in England—always excepting the Elizabethans— 
lived adventurous lives, and unpacked its heart in a lavish flow of 
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letters and journals of an astonishing expressiveness. The author 
has abundant humor and common sense, and a finer and rarer 
endowment than either of these—sagacity. This latter charac- 
teristic is not immediately brought into play. The abrupt 
synopses of the opening chapter on Shelley’s Readers, the very 
unfortunate manner of listing and labeling adopted in those follow- 
ing on the poet’s Biographers and Friends, are, to say the least, 
disconcerting; they give an impression of hasty undigested work, 
which is deepened by violent and extravagant statement and a 
style that drops occasionally into the slipshod and the vulgar,— 
the sort of thing that no writer of equal calibre out of England 
would permit himself. But, as she works into her subject, the 
author’s power, her sound instinct, seem to triumph; she sloughs 
off her faults of style and a certain touch of malice, and proceeds 
to marshal her personages and analyze their characters with a 
vivacity and acumen that yield the reader an enjoyment no pre- 
vious acquaintance with the circle can diminish. 

And what a circle it is! Godwin, Trelawney, Hunt, Byron, 
Hogg, Mary; with the strange half-humorous and wholly tragic 
tangle of their misfits in friendships and marriages and parentage: 
creatures of pure nature, with all of nature’s untamed individual- 
ism, preéminently Island growths, from the rich rank garden of 
the England of the Georges. For only England could show such 
examples of untamed and tameless human nature. A Trelawney 
shoots up like a geyser through the icy crust of English conven- 
tionality, to cherish for a lifetime his six months’ friendship with 
Shelley, and to be laid in death at his side. You refuse, as often 
before, to accept the statements about half of these men and 
women, until you read the words of these letters and journals of 
theirs, more astonishing than anything anyone ever said about 
them. It is in the selection of these passages that the author 
shows both her acumen and the scope and intimacy of her ac- 
quaintance with her subject. What a flash lights up Mary 
Shelley—between two commas—in the extract quoted from her 
journal a few months after Shelley’s death—the italics are the 
reviewer’s—: “‘For eight years I communicated, with unlimited 
freedom, with one whose genius, far transcending mine, awakened 
and guided my thoughts.” Hazlitt looks in for a moment with 
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the pregnant observation: “It was a misfortune to any man of 
talent to be born in the end of the last century.” In the back- 
ground,—like the beautiful quiet English fields so little reflected 
in Shelley’s poetry,—is the presence of Scott, which in both these 
volumes characteristically preserves its deep and sweet humanity. 

But the really notable feature of this first portion of the book 
is the author’s rejection of all special pleading on behalf of Shelley. 
Rightly abhorring the methods of sentimental apologists, she 
softens nothing, enhances nothing, but sets forth all Shelley’s 
faults and absurdities, whether of character or action, with a 
candor matched only by the delicacy and sureness with which she 
gives us those touches that reveal Shelley as one of the rarest and 
sweetest of human beings. There is no tedious balancing of 
evidence—a process which is invariably unconvincing. You are 
simply confronted with the whole case, and it is the irresistible 
choice of your own instinct that decides in the matter. This is 
the method that proves the deep sagacity of the writer, the effect 
of which upon the reader is cumulative. 

The closing chapters, which follow the critical analysis of Shel- 
ley’s poetry, will be read with interest by all who study literature 
as the record of man’s spiritual history. That on the suggestions 
on the Romantic revival, with its review and rejection of previous 
definitions of Romanticism, is undoubtedly stimulating; perhaps 
more by reason of what the author says Romanticism is not, than 
by what she says it is. This is no faint praise. It is much to 
loosen the hold which certain apt formularies have obtained on 
the mind, to press the question closer to the problem, and open a 
new approach to it. If Mrs. Campbell’s positive definition of 
what is the distinctive thing about Romanticism does not wholly 
satisfy, it is because, as she herself so well insists, the movement is 
so vast, so complex, that, as yet, the discovery of the errors in our 
judgment is, as Joubert said of the discovery of all error, the 
most delightful one we can make; it is the nearest we can hope to 
approach to that last enfranchisement we dream of as bestowed 
by truth. 

Looking at the play of the forces of man and Nature in the pre- 
ceding books, the phrase of Dryden concerning Chaucer recurs to 
mind—“‘here is God’s plenty.”” To pass from it into the “stiff, 
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clean, God-fearing New England home” where Emily Dickinson 
was born, lived, and died, calls for a terrific wrench of adjustment, 
if one would preserve the scale of values which prevail, for poetry 
and life, in the greater world. And nowhere is it more important 
that they should prevail than in the cases where we find a talent 
caught in a phase of history which is bound to be transitory, but 
nevertheless persists long enough to shape not only individual 
but national contributions to the general human psychology. 
The American contribution is today the Great Unknown among 
the forces that will shape, in the future, man’s destiny. There 
are hints and portents of it, already, and notable ones. But, even 
as it still stands in the wings, waiting for the cue that will bring it 
forth to take its permanent réle in the action that holds the uni- 
versal stage, so too the final orientation of the American genius is 
as yet uncertain, with its incalculable blend of traditions, its 
transplanted roots that have had to seek such nourishment as 
they could find alternately in the wilderness and among the ma- 
chines. Hence the dangers of reversion to the wild, or of the 
sapping of the vitality in the more sensitive stocks that require a 
soil fertilized by centuries of culture to strike root and bear their 
rare but precious fruit. It is because the tragedy of Emily Dick- 
inson may become the tragedy of that type of the American gen- 
ius which she represents that she is significant beyond the incredi- 
bly narrow round of the circle from which, during her lifetime, she | 
never really escaped. 

For the student of psychology the Life and Letters as edited by 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi offer ample documentation for the 
understanding of those poems which form so singular a contrast 
to their material setting in the suburban scenery of Amherst, 
Massachusetts. The high key in which the narrative portion is 
pitched is itself an index of the incredible dearth of greatness in 
Emily Dickinson’s mental and physical environment which 
threw her imagination back, as the editor observed in her preface 
to The Single Hound, into putting “more excitement into the 
event of a dead fly than her neighbors got from a journey by stage- 
coach to Boston.” The italics are mine. They are intended to 
emphasize the kind of alternative which confronted an imagi- 
nation and an intellect that perhaps the world could ill spare from 
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the contemplation of either the splendor or the squalor of human | 
experience. The curious wresting of Mérimée’s “Art is exagger- 
ation apropos” to imply that Emily’s way of heightening the 
trivialities of existence proved her “an incomparable artist at 
life” misses altogether the force of the wise French proviso—d 
propos. The tragedy of Emily Dickinson was that her talent was 
thrown away on the only life circumstafices made possible for 
her. The courage with which she met her fate was used up in the 
successful effort to conceal this, her real tragedy. That this is so 
we discover only from a passage or two in the letters to Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 

Inevitably one thinks of Henry Adams, who suffered also from 
the tragedy of a genius out of touch with life. And one thinks 
also of the Brontés, with a difference. Though broken by life 
they were not subdued; they triumphed before they died. And 
one thinks of Shelley, dogged all his life by people who provoked 
Matthew Arnold’s “‘ What a set, what a world!”—a comment in 
which, as Miss Campbell keenly remarks, Shelley would be the 
first to concur: who yet could produce poetry that was to be a 
potent agent in destroying the English intolerance of which he 
was himself a victim. ‘‘O World, O Life, O Time!” he cried, and 
the cry might have been hers; but what follows in his verse is 
simple, sensuous, and passionate as any Milton could require, 
while Emily Dickinson’s occasional exquisite poignancy—her 
one achievement—is bought at too high a cost of effort, on her 
part as well as ours. 

As is clear from the case of Henry Adams, this particular trag- 
edy of the American genius is not one of environment alone. It 
has penetrated deeper, it is of the spirit itself, and only spiritual 
forces can remedy the ill. This too is certain: that America her- 
self will produce the remedy. She cannot do so too quickly, in 


her own and the world’s interests. ~ 
F. V. Keys. 














